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X INTRODUCTION 


Thales predicted an eclipse, and became one of the Seven Sages. Since then 
many have urged that a scientific theory is to be especially prized if it yields 
successful predictions. For example, Clavius argued that Ptolemaic 
astronomy must be true because by using its hypotheses ‘not only are all 
the appearances already known accounted for, but also future phenomena 
are predicted’.1 Descartes rejected Ptolemaic astronomy, but accepted the 
methodological principle: we know that our hypotheses are correct, he 
says, ‘only when we see that we can explain in terms of them, not merely 
the effects we had originally in mind, but also all other phenomena of 
which we did not previously think’,* For Leibniz it was ‘the greatest com- 
mendation of an hypothesis (next to truth) if by its help predictions can be 
made even about phenomena not yet tried’.2 Whewell insisted that good 


1 Christopher Clavius, In Sphaeram Ionnis de Sacro Bosco commentarius (1602), pp. 518-9; 
cited from Blake [1960], p. 34. Clavius claimed that the success of Ptolemaic predictions 
was a powerful argument for the reality of Ptolemy’s eccentrics and epicycles and against 
an instrumentalist interpretation of them as ‘geometric fictions’: ‘For it is incredible that 
we force the heavens (but we seem to force them, if the Eccentrics and Epicycles are 
figments, as our adversaries will have it) to obey the figments of our own minds, and to 
move as we will, or in accordance with our principles.’ Later it was successful pre- 


classification’, _ ere li! 
7 René Descartes, Principles of Philosophy (1644), Part ILI, xli. a gle 
3 Leibniz, Letter to Conring (1678); cited from Lakatos [1970], p. 123. - f KA 
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hypotheses ‘ought to foretell phenomena which. have not yet been 
observed’. Duhem agreed.? 

Quotations like this could be multiplied, from both scientists and philo- 
sophers of science. The intuitions they express are that a good hypothesis 
must not only account for known phenomena, but must successfully 
predict new ones; that explaining known facts is one thing, predicting new 
facts another; and that in assessing the confirmation or evidential support 
of a hypothesis, we must take into account especially (perhaps even 
exclusively) the success or failure of its predictions. 

These intuitions have usually received a dusty response from philos 
sophers interested in the theoretical analysis of evidential support or con- 
firmation. According to modern logical empiricist orthodoxy, in deciding 
whether hypothesis / is confirmed by evidence e, and how well it is con- 
firmed, we must consider only the statements k and e, and the logical 
relations between them. It is quite irrelevant whether e was known first and 
h proposed to explain it, or whether e resulted from testing predictions 
drawn from h. I shall call this cornerstone of logical empiricism the purely 
logical (or logical, for short) approach to confirmation. 

We find it in Mill, who was amazed at Whewell’s view that ‘an hypo- 
thesis . . . is entitled to a more favourable reception, if besides accounting 
for all the facts previously known, it has led to the anticipation and pre- 
diction of others which experience afterwards verified. Such predictions 
and their fulfilment are, indeed, well calculated to impress the uninformed 

. But it is strange that any considerable stress should be laid upon such a 
coincidence by persons of scientific attainments’.? Keynes agreed, and 
insisted that the ‘peculiar value-of prediction . . . is altogether imaginary . . 
The question as to whether a particular hypothesis happens to be pro- 
pounded before or after examination of [its instances] is quite irrelevant’.4 
Hempel tries to answer the qualitative question of whether or not e con- 
firms A by considering only the logical forms of e and k. And Carnap’s 
quantitative degrees of confirmation are also to depend entirely upon the 


1 William Whewell [1840], volume JJ, chapter 5, p. 62. Cf. Medawar [1967], p. 149, and 
Lakatos [1970], p. 123. 

* See section 2 of chapter 5 of Duhem’s [1954], entitled ‘Theory anticipating experiment’. 

3 J. S. Mill, System of Logic, III, xiv, 6. Cf. Medawar [1967], p. 141, and Lakatos [1970], 
p. 123. Mill’s main point (that successful prediction cannot conclusively prove the theory 
involved) was, of course, quite right—and Clavius, Descartes and Whewell were 


wrong. 
t J. M. Keynes [z921], p. 305. Cf. Popper [1963], pp- 247-8, and Lakatos [1970], p. 123. 
5 Hempel says: . it seems reasonable to require that the criteria of empirical con- 


firmation . . should contain no reference to the specific subject matter of the hypothesis 
or of the evidence i in question; it ought to be possible, one feels, to set up purely formal 
criteria of confirmation in a manner similar to that in which deductive logic provides 
purely formal criteria for the validity of deductive inference’ (Hempel [1965], p. ro). 
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logical forms of the two sentences concerned. On this view, so far as prob- 
lems of confirmation or evidential support are concerned ‘it is quite irrele- 
vant whether in fact scientists always or usually or never make their observa- 
tions before conceiving their theories or vice versa’,+ 

So we see that those who follow the logical approach to confirmation 
show scant respect for the intuition that successful prediction matters. 
After all, they argue, scientists use evidence to evaluate theories by checking 
whether their consequences are true. If the evidence shows that some 
consequence of a theory is true, then this cannot depend upon whether the 
evidence came to be known before the theory was proposed or afterwards. 
Such historical considerations, interesting though they may be, ought not 
to affect questions of confirmation or evidential support. For these questions 
are objective ones, to be settled solely by inspecting the logical relationship 
between theory and evidence. 

Yet the purely logical approach to confirmation has run into some 
notorious difficulties—the most notorious of all being the paradox of con- 
jirmation. And the best solution to that paradox, or so it seems to me, points 
towards a different approach to confirmation, and one which does more 
justice to the intuition that successful predictions are important. It does so, 
as Lakatos was the first to emphasise, by introducing an historicalingredient 
into confirmation. Hence I shall call it the partly historical or logico- 
historical (or historical, for short) approach to confirmation. 

The main aim of this paper is to examine the acceptability of this logico- 
historical approach to confirmation. I shall begin with the paradox of 
confirmation, and with what I regard as the best solution to it, which was 
developed by Watkins using some of Popper’s ideas. I will then distinguish 
three different ways of introducing an historical ingredient into confirma- 
tion, and assess their merits. I shall ask, in particular, whether once we 
move away from the logical approach, we can avoid introducing an undesir- 
able subjectivity and arbitrariness into questions of evidential support— 
whether we can avoid saying that the evidential support of a theory depends 
upon personal or psychological facts about the man who proposed that 
theory. 


2 ‘BACKGROUND KNOWLEDGE’ AND THE PARADOX OF 
CONFIRMATION 


To set the scene, let us restate the paradox of confirmation, and see how 
Watkins solves it by introducing the notion of ‘background knowledge’. 
The paradox arises if we accept the following two principles: 


1D. C. Stove [1960], p. 179; cf. Agassi [1961], p: 86, and Lakatos [r970], p. 123. 
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(I) Any positive instance of a hypothesis confirms that hypothesis! ; 


(E) If e confirms Hj, and Hy is logically equivalent to Hy, then e also 
confirms H}. 


As is well known, these two intuitively obvious principles lead to the 
intuitively absurd result that any object which is not a counter-instance to 
a universal hypothesis is a confirming instance to it. Principles (Z) and (£) 
together render confirmation ridiculously easy. Touse the usual example, any 
statement about the colour of any object will, provided it is not a report of a 
non-black raven, confirm ‘All ravens are black’. As Goodman remarked, ‘the 
prospect of being able to investigate ornithological theories without going 
out in the rain is so attractive that we know there must be a catch in it’.? 

Solutions to the difficulty are legion, and I shall not attempt to canvas 
them all. Hempel’s own solution to the paradox is simple—we must, he 
says, simply get used to it. According to Hempel, ‘the impression of a para- 
doxical situation is not objectively founded; it is a psychological illusion’.® 
The illusion is fostered by two mistakes. First, we think that a statement 
like ‘All ravens are black’ is only about ravens, whereas in fact it asserts 
something about every object in the universe (that it is either not a raven or 
black). Second, we allow additional information to intrude. We think it odd 
that observations of objects inside a room can confirm ‘All ravens are 
black’ because we know in advance that there are no ravens inside rooms, 
and hence no non-black ones. But to take account of this additional know- 
ledge is, says Hempel, to ‘fail to observe the methodological fiction, 
characteristic of every case of confirmation, that we have no relevant evidence 
for H other than that included in E’. He says we must be ‘careful to avoid 
this tacit reference to additional knowledge (which entirely changes the 
character of the problem)’.4 

Watkins solves the paradox by recognising Hempel’s ‘methodological 
fiction’ for what it is, namely, a fiction and one which begs the question in 
favour of the purely logical approach. Since the scientist is never in the 
position of having no information other than Æ, Watkins tries to take his 
additional information (his ‘background knowledge’) into account. And 
this does, as Hempel said it would, entirely change the character of the 
problem.’ 


1 Whether e is a ‘positive instance’ of h is supposed to depend on the logical forms of e and 
h. Intuitively, an object which satisfies both the antecedent and consequent of a universal 
law will be described in a positive instance of that law. Hempel’s own version of (J) reads: 
e confirms A if e logically implies the ‘development’ of h for the individuals mentioned 
(essentially) in e. For details see Hempel [1965], pp. 35-9. 

2 Goodman [1954], pp. 71-2. ? Hempel [1965], p. 18. * Hempel [1965], pp. 19-20. 

5 Watkins’ solution is contained in his [1964]. Popper and Watkins prefer to speak of 
‘corroboration’ rather than ‘confirmation’ in order to distinguish their view from the 
purely logical approach. I shall not follow them in this. 
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Watkins begins with Popper’s thesis that genuine confirmations can result 
only from the failure of genuine attempts to refute a hypothesis, from 
severe tests. But how are we to recognise a ‘genuine attempt to refute’ or a 
‘severe test’? Popper occasionally suggests that it is a psychological affair: 
for a test to be severe the experimenter who performs it must be sincerely 
trying to overthrow the theory tested. I have criticised this view elsewhere, 
and will say no more about it here except that the severity of tests must be 
an objective or impersonal matter, rather than a subjective or personal one.1 
Elsewhere Popper says the same, as when he claims that the severity of 
tests can be objectively compared once we take ‘background knowledge’ 
into account. 

According to this objective theory, the severest tests of a hypothesis are 
those which in the light of our background knowledge are most likely to 
refute it. And if background knowledge tells us that some possible observa- 
tion or experiment will not refute our hypothesis, then making that 
observation or experiment will not be a severe test and so cannot result in a 
confirmation. Applied to the paradox of the ravens, suppose background 
knowledge tells us that ravens are not to be found in rooms.® Background 
knowledge therefore entails, about any particular object in a room, that it 
will not be a non-black raven—which is exactly what ‘All ravens are black’ 
predicts about that object. Thus background knowledge tells us that the 
prediction from our hypothesis is true, that we are not going to refute our 
hypothesis by observing objects in rooms. Since such an observation would 
not represent a severe test, it cannot result in a confirmation of ‘All ravens 
are black’. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that background knowledge tells us that the 
prediction from our hypothesis is likely to be false. To test such a pre- 
diction will be a severe test, and if the hypothesis passes the test it will be 
genuinely confirmed by the resulting evidence statement. The severest 
tests of all will be where background knowledge logically implies the 
negation of the prediction. A test of such a prediction will be a crucial test 
between the hypothesis and background knowledge. 

Watkins makes it clear that if we assume that we have no background 
knowledge at all, then we are back in the Hempelian situation where all 
teats are equally severe (or rather, equally lacking in severity). Watkins also 
makes it clear that the introduction of (non-empty) background knowledge 
avoids the paradox by denying that every positive instance of a hypothesis 
1 See section 3 of my [1974]. 2 See, for example, Popper’s [1963], p. 388. 

3 It almost goes without saying that our ‘background knowledge’ may in fact be false, and 
that taking it into account may lead us astray. But with nothing to guide him, the 


scientist would have no clue as to which of the infinitely many possible tests he should 
perform. 
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confirms it. Finally, Watkins shows that sometimes so-called ‘irrelevant 
instances’ (evidence concerning non-ravens) may confirm ‘All ravens are 
black’.1 Anyone who finds it too counterintuitive to suppose that a positive 
instance need not confirm, while an irrelevant instance might, will have to 
reject Watkins’ solution. 

Watkins’ solution also contains the principle that a hypothesis cannot be 
confirmed by the facts it was devised to explain. We need only assume that 
the facts a hypothesis is devised to explain are contained in the ‘background 
knowledge’ to that hypothesis. Clearly such facts cannot represent the 
results of severe tests, and so cannot confirm the hypothesis. It follows that 
a hypothesis can be confirmed only by testing new independent predictions. 
The intuitive idea that successful prediction is important is given a very 
sharp formulation: so far as evidential support is concerned, successful 
prediction is all-important. 

This last point is contained in Popper’s paper The Atm of Science 
published in 1957. Popper had earlier maintained that to be scientific a 
hypothesis must be empirically testable, it must exclude some observable 
state of affairs. But any hypothesis which explains the observed facts e is 
testable in this sense—for it excludes the observable state of affairs in 
which e is not the case. Thus Popper’s testability requirement does not 
exclude explanatory systems which, though they yield known facts, do not 
lead to any new predictions. To avoid such explanations (ad hoc explana- 
tions, as he calls them), Popper strengthened his requirement of testability 
to a requirement of independent testability. Generations of scientists have 
been suspicious of ad hoc explanations. And Popper gives their suspicion a 
very strong rationale: only severe tests can confirm, only independent tests 
can be severe, so an ad hoc explanation (an explanation which is not 
independently testable) is unsatisfactory simply because it cannot genuinely 
be confirmed by empirical evidence.? 


2 Convincing examples of this are hard to find for trivial hypotheses like ‘All ravens are 
black’. But suppose background knowledge tells us that all birds which have a certain 
property P are ravens. And suppose an observer spots a white bird with property P, call 
it a. Background knowledge together with Pa predicts that a is a raven—while ‘All 
ravens are black’ together with ‘a is not black’ predicts that a is not a raven. Inspection of 
a to see if it ig a raven will be a crucial test between the hypothesis and background 
knowledge, which might confirm the hypothesis. Yet if it does confirm it, the observation 
report will be of the form ‘a is a non-black non-raven’. Agassi has given a more plausible 
example of the same kind: ef. the account in Watkins [1964], pp. 108-9. 

a It was Lakatos (in his [1968], pp. 376-8) who first emphasised the importance of the 
transition from testability to independent testability. As he says, it is independent 
testability which is important if our main interest is in the growth of knowledge. 

Popper objected to ad hee hypotheses already in his [1934], pp. 8a—3,but there he 
used the term ‘ad hoc’ in a more specialised sense. He pointed out that it is always possible 
to evade a refutation of a theoretical system by introducing auxiliary assumptions into 
that system. It would be unreasonable to exclude all such auxiliary assumptions, since 
some of them led to great theoretical triumphs (e.g. the discovery of Neptune). Therefore 
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-Popper summarised these ideas in formulas, expressed in terms of logical 
probabilities, for the severity of tests and the degree of confirmation. The 
main idea is that the severity of a test resulting in evidence e on the hypo- 
thesis 4 in the light of background knowledge b is greater the more probable 
is e given h and b and the less probable is e given b alone: S(e, h, b) = 
ple, h & b)—p(e, b). The degree of confirmation of A by e in the presence of 
b is defined so that it is proportional to the severity of the test. Thus if the 
severity of the test is zero, so is the degree of confirmation resulting from it.1 

Now so far the notion of ‘background knowledge’ has ‘been left rather 
vague. And as we will see, different variants of the historical approach to 
confirmation result from construing background knowledge in slightly 
different ways. But before proceeding, I should explain why I call a theory 
which takes into account background knowledge (however construed) a 
partly historical theory. I do so because once we have decided what sort of 
thing background knowledge is to contain, it will presumably be a historical 
task to determine its actual contents in a given case. Thus all variants of the 
historical approach will make the confirmation of a scientific theory some- 
how depend upon the historical setting in which that theory was proposed. 
Of course, once the actual content of background knowledge has been 
ascertained by historical investigation, the analysis of confirmation proceeds 
logically. But we investigate the logical relations between three things 
(theory, evidence, and Pooier knowledge) and not two as in the purely 
logical approach. 

How, then, is ‘background konii? to be construed—what sort of 
thing does it contain? As soon as we pose this question, the spectre of sub- 
jectivism and relativism rises before us. For suppose we construe the 


‘Popper formulates the following rule: ‘The introduction of an auxiliary assumption into 
a system is permitted only if it does not reduce the degree of testability of the system- as a 
whole—otherwise the auxiliary assumption is ad hoc’. 

- Now strictly speaking it is only modifications of a theoretical system, not auxiliary 
hypotheses themselves, which can be ad hoc in this sense. (The mere addition of another 

~- hypothesis to a system cannot remove a contradiction between that system and empirical 

` evidence—hence the auxiliary hypothesis must replace one of the existing ones.) Clearly, 
Popper’s old usage of the term ‘ad hoc’, which refers to modifications of a system, is more 
restricted than his new one, which refers to systems as a whole. We might call them 
‘ad hoc,’ and ‘ad hoc,’ to distinguish them. As we will see (below, note 2 to p. 20), 
Lakatos has introduced two.further senses of the term. 

1 See Popper [1963], Appendix 2. Popper’s formulas contain Mackie’s ‘inverse principle’ 
or ‘relevance criterion of confirmation’; ¢f. Mackie [1969]. Popper himself does not 
think his formulas can yield numerical degrees of confirmation. For them to do so, we 
would have to be able to assign numerical values to the function p(a, b)—and Popper 
does not think this can be done in all cases. 

_ Moreover, these formulas do not do justice to the importance of crucial tests between ` 
a new and an old hypothesis. For background knowledge has to be pruned so that the 
conjunction ‘h & b’ is consistent, if the formulas are not to yield absurd results. For this 
reason, Lakatos modifies Popper’s formulas: cf. Lakatos [1968], p. 375, note 2, and 
below, p. 17. 
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background knowledge to an hypothesis in a subjective or personal sense— 
as the collection of facts and theories which a particular scientist actually 
accepts as unproblematic while he considers that hypothesis. There is every 
reason to believe that different scientists will have different ‘background 
knowledges’ in this sense. And it will follow from the historical theory, thus 
construed, that the evidential support of a theory will depend upon which 
scientist we take to be considering that theory. 

The attempt to avoid this relativistic conclusion leads us to the first 
variant of the historical theory which I shall consider. 


3 THE STRICTLY TEMPORAL VIEW OF BACKGROUND KNOWLEDGE 


Suppose we insist that the ‘background knowledge’ to a given theory 
contains all the relevant experimental results, hypotheses, etc., which are 
‘known to science’ when that theory is proposed. The fact that different 
individuals will actually be aware of different portions of this background 
knowledge will cease to affect the confirmation of the new theory. Instead, 
we will have a strictly temporal view of background knowledge, and hence 
of independent testability. Facts ‘known to science’ before a hypothesis is 
proposed will not be able to confirm that hypothesis, since they will 
already be contained in background knowledge and cannot represent the 
results of severe tests. On this view, the only tests that can result in con- 
firmations are tests of predictions of new effects. And a theory is indepen- 
dently testable only if it predicts a novel fact, a fact not ‘known to science’ 
when the theory was proposed.® 
This view presupposes, of course, that the historian can settle the ques- 
tion of when a particular statement becomes ‘known to science’. And it must 
be admitted that a certain penumbra of vagueness may surround this 
matter. Does a statement become ‘known to science’ when some scientist 
first thinks of it?—or when he first writes it down?—or when it is first 
1 Stove voiced essentially this objection to introducing background knowledge into con- 
firmation in 1960: ‘For consider two men, both of whom now defend a certain theory by 
appealing to certain observations, the theory and the observations being exactly the same 
in the two cases; but one of whom made the observations after, and because of, having 
conceived the theory, while the other conceived the theory after, and because of, having 
made the observations. Here, clearly, we must say, either that the corroboration, if any, 
which the observations afford is exactly the same in the two cases, or that the mental 


history of an investigator necessarily enters into the question of the evidential weight of 
his observations’ ([1960], pp. 178-9). 

2 According to Zahar ([1973], pp. 101~2), Lakatos was the first to adopt this strictly tem- 
poral view explicitly—and as we shall see, (below, p. 11), Lakatos certainly does try to 
soften some of the harsher consequences of such a view. Despite this, however, I have 
not been able to find where Lakatos explicitly adopts the strictly temporal view. Whenever 
he actually defines what he means by independent testability (or ‘boldness’, or the 
‘novelty of a fact’) he adopts a different view, the one to be considered in section 5 
below (I cite his definitions on p. 16, note 1). 
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published?—or perhaps when it is abstracted in a leading journal? Often it 
will not matter how we answer, for a very loose dating will suffice. And 
where it does matter, historians are quite used to settling such questions.1 
Given that we can make sense of the idea of a given body of knowledge in a 
certain field at a particular time, the strictly temporal view does enable us 
to avoid introducing extreme relativism into confirmation. 

But although an extreme relativity to persons is avoided, a less extreme 
though quite sharp historical relativity is introduced. Following Lakatos, I 
shall explain what this means by contrasting two schematic situations*: 


Situation (1): Phenomenon e, is known, and theory T proposed which 
explains it. T is independently testable, since it predicts the unknown 
phenomena €x, . . . , €n. These bold predictions are checked and confirmed. 
We have a marvellous success story. 


i hea 


eee ĉn 


Situation (2): The same phenomena ¢;, €g,. . . , €„ are all known in advance, 
and the same theory T proposed which explains them all. But now T is not 
independently testable, since it predicts no new phenomena. The historical 
theorist regretfully concludes that T is ad hoe. 


T 


1 Zahar ([1973], p. 103, note 1) reports an amusing argument, due to John Worrall, which 
highlights the difficulties. Suppose scientist A devises theory T to account for the known 
facts e, and then uses T to predict the new fact f. A gets experimentalist B to check his 
prediction, and he confirms it. They send off their papers to different journals. But the 
theoretical journal takes longer to publish, so that the experimental confirmation of f 
appears in print before the theoretical prediction of it. On a strictly temporal view, can f 
confirm T? 


It can, of course. First of all, the two journals will probably print the dates of receipt of 
their articles, enabling T to get credit for having predicted f. Even if they do not (or if A’s 
manuscript was delayed in the post), B may refer to A’s theoretical prediction in his 
paper. Even if he does not, he will probably admit if asked that he performed his experi- 
ment as a result of hearing about A’s prediction. And if he does not, A may be able to 
produce evidence (from manuscripts, letters, diaries) that his theory did predict f. In 
other words, the strictly temporal theorist must, in hard cases like this, adopt rather 
sophisticated historiographical methods. 

: Cp. the schematic situations described by Lakatos in his [1970], pp. 151-2. Incidentally, 
in my diagrams time flows from left to right, downward arrows pointing left represent 


explanation, downward arrows pointing right represent succeasful prediction, and ~~~ 


per Eye eh be, 


upward arrows represent refutation. s 
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Now in both these situations we have exactly the same theory T and 
exactly the same body of evidence—the difference lies only in the order in 
which theory and evidence were discovered. For the logical theorist T will 
be equally well confirmed in both cases. But for the historical theorist T 
will be marvellously confirmed in the first situation, and cannot be con- 
firmed at all in the second. 

It might be objected that my situation (2) never actually arises. For 
empirical facts are never simply accumulated as that situation supposes, but 
rather are only discovered by testing predictions from antecedently-held 
hypotheses. This interesting Popperian conjecture may well be true—I 
happen to think that, by and large, it is true.? But even if we accept it, we 
cannot avoid the historical relativity of confirmation. For we can replace 
situation (2) by: . 


Situation (3): Phenomenon e,, and theory 7, proposed which explains it. 
T, is independently testable and forbids phenomenon ep. This new pre- 
diction is checked and found to be false. T} is rejected, and T proposed 
which explains both e, and e}. Tg is also independently testable, and 
forbids e,. Again the new prediction is checked and found to be false. The 
process continues until e}, ..., €, are known, and T proposed which ex- 
plains them all. But Tis not independently testable, since it predicts no new 
phenomena. As in situation (2), the historical theorist regretfully concludes 
that T is ad hoc. 


la l3. eve En 


Here all the empirical facts (except for e,) are discovered by testing pre- 
dictions from antecedently held theories, precisely as the Popperian 
historical conjecture requires. Yet just as before, the historical theorist will 


1 The inductivist regards theories which anticipate facts as premature speculation. So the 
inductivist teacher of science will present the history of theory T as if situation (2) were 
the case, But if he has Popperian students, he will only succeed in convincing them that 
T is ad hoc. If science actually proceeds, by and large, as in situation (7), then its inducti- 
vist virtues will be apparent only if it is taught unhistorically, while its Popperian virtues 
will be apparent only if it is taught historically. 

Popper makes the interesting suggestion that the conventionalist view of physical 
theory arises from taking an unhistorical view of its development—see his [1963], p. 240. 
2 But cp. below, note x to page 18. 
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have to say that T is marvellously confirmed in situation (T), and not con- 
firmable at all in situation (3).1 

Those whose intuitions favour a purely logical approach to confirmation 
will, no doubt, find this kind of historical relativity absurd. But the purely 
logical approach has some absurd results of its own. It seems that in this 
area some of our intuitions have to go—and I for one am prepared to accept 
that the historical background to a theory might make a difference to its 
confirmation. 

But ought strictly temporal considerations count for so much as this 
variant of the historical theory suggests? The strictly temporal view of 
independent testability is certainly a very stringent one. It means that 
Galileo’s and Kepler’s laws (or facts about the tides, or the precession of the 
equinoxes) cannot confirm Newton’s theory, simply because they were 
‘known to science’ before that theory was proposed.? It means that the 
Michelson—Morley experiment cannot confirm the Special Theory of 
Relativity, nor can the anomalous precession of Mercury’s perihelion 
confirm the General Theory. And since they too were known in advance, 
Balmer’s empirical formulas for the emission spectrum of excited hydrogen 
cannot confirm Bohr’s theory of the hydrogen atom. 

In connection with this last example, Lakatos tries to water down the 
strictly temporal view of background knowledge. He suggests that if a 
known fact is ‘reinterpreted’ in the light of a new theory, it can turn into a 
novel fact for that theory: ‘we should certainly regard a newly interpreted 
fact as a new fact, ignoring the insolent priority claims of amateur fact 
collectors’.® 

Now it will hardly do, especially from a methodologist who professes to 
take the judgements of scientists seriously, to consign a great experi- 
mentalist like Balmer to the flames as an ‘amateur fact collector’. Moreover, 
as Zahar points out, Lakatos’s watering-down of the notion of a novel fact 
actually obliterates it altogether.* Any deduction of an old fact from a new 


1 In terms of Popper’s three requirements for the growth of knowledge (to be discussed in 
section 6), in situation (3) each of the Ti (1 < i < n—1) satisfies the second requirement 
(independent testability) but fails the third (independent confirmation), while T fails to 
surmount even the second hurdle. Yet go far as the evidence goes, T may be true while all 
its predecessors are false! 

* In fact, of course, Newton predicted deviations from Galileo’s and Kepler’s laws, most 
of which represented novel facts. Since Newton’s theory was devised to explain Galileo’s 
and Kepler’s laws, it is the paradigm of a non-ad hoc theory, since it corrects its own 
explanandum, See Popper’s [1972], p. 202. 

3 Lakatos [1970], p. 157; the whole sentence is italicised in the original. 

t See Zahar [1973], p. 102. Noretta Koertge generously chose to ignore what she called 
Lakatos’s ‘lapse into the we-live-in-a-different-world-after-a-revolution syndrome’, and 
insisted that if he ‘wants to count a research-programme as progressive when it is found 
to predict a known result, he should just say so’; see her [1971], p. 171, note 5. 
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theory can be said to involve a ‘reinterpretation’ of that fact. And now any 
ad hoc theory can claim evidential support from the old, but ‘newly inter- 
preted’, facts which it explains. 

Zahar rightly deplores this wholesale retreat—yet he still wants the 
Michelson—Morley experiment to confirm the theory of relativity. He 
therefore proposes a new and ingenious view of independent testability or 
of the novelty of a prediction. This brings me to the second variant of the 
historical theory. 


4 THE HEURISTIC VIEW OF BACKGROUND KNOWLEDGE 


Zahar suggests that the novelty of a fact should not depend merely on 
temporal considerations. Instead, an old fact can be novel with respect to a 
new theory provided that theory was not devised to explain it. Hence temporal 
novelty is a sufficient condition for novelty in Zahar’s sense, but not a 
necessary one. If the Michelson—Morley experiment played no role in the 
construction of the Special theory, then it can still confirm that theory (and 
similarly for the other examples mentioned above). Or, to revert to our 
schematic situations, T is no longer automatically ad hoc in situations (2) 
and (3). It all depends upon whether the scientist who devised T made use 
of all the known facts e, . . . , e, in doing so—if he did T is ad hoc, if he did 
not it is independently testable. 

- Zahar’s proposal involves a heuristic view of background knowledge. The 
background knowledge to a new theory does not contain all the previously 
known facts which it explains, but rather only the previously known facts 
which it was designed to explain and which played a heuristic role in its 
construction. 

Now Zahar is quite right to insist that the facts which a new theory is 
devised to explain are likely to be less extensive than the previously known 
facts which it does actually explain. There is even a general argument why 
this is so: that one or more apparently unrelated facts are connected with 
each other often becomes clear only in the light of some theory—and so it is 
unlikely that that theory was devised to account for all of them. Thus we 
must distinguish the actual explanandum for a „theory from the previously 
known facts which it explains. 

But the novelty of Zahar’s methodological proposal is that this distinction 
should have repercussions for the new theory’s evidential support. Accord- 
ing to Zahar, the way in which a scientist happens to have arrived at his 
theory can affect the extent to which that theory is confirmed by empirical 
evidence. To assess the evidential support of a theory ‘one has to take into 
account the way [it] is built and the problems it was designed to solve’. 

1 Zahar [1973], p. 103 (italicised in the original). 
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Thus confirmation depends, not on comparatively public historical matters 
like the dates of discoveries, but on private biographical details about the 
man who proposed the theory in question. Zahar is well aware that his 
view ‘implies that the traditional methods of historical research are even 
more vital for evaluating experimental support than [anybody] had 
previously suggested. The historian has to read the private correspondence 
of the scientist whose ideas he is studying . . . to disentangle the heuristic 
reasoning which the latter used in order to arrive at a néw theory’.! 
According to Zahar, then, the private correspondence, diaries, manuscripts, 
etc., of an individual scientist are no longer merely of historical or heuristic 
interest—their contents may also help to determine the evidential support 
of his theory. 

Now the first thing to be said about this proposal is that it will make the 
evidential support of a theory rather difficult to determine. Scientists are 
notoriously reticent about the routes to their discoveries. Most of them 
assume that the way in which a theory is arrived at is irrelevant to its value, 
including its evidential support. Zahar disputes this assumption (and the 
distinction between the ‘context of discovery’ and the ‘context of justi- 
fication’ which philosophers of science have erected upon it). A scientist’s 
own account of his discovery, often written when he is too old to do any- 
thing better than reminisce about ‘how I did it’, will often be distorted by 
philosophical preconceptions (including, perhaps, Zahar’s should it gain 
currency amongst scientists). But Zahar can, of course, reply to this that 
the historian is used to dealing with such difficulties. 

A more important question is whether, by departing from the austere 
standards of the strictly temporal view, Zahar can avoid making the eviden- 
tial support of a theory a person-relative affair. Suppose two scientists, 
A and B, independently and at about the same time, propose the hypo- 
thesis 4. And suppose that A devised A to account for the known facts e, and 
€,—while B, less au fait with current literature, devised A only to account 
for e,. Does Zahar’s view entail that e, confirms k as proposed by B, but 
does not confirm h as proposed by A? The historian might salute B’s 
ingenuity (or, perhaps, remark upon his good luck). But will Zahar say that 
B’s ignorance of the literature means that 4 as proposed by him has more 
empirical support than the same hypothesis as proposed by A? 

I suspect that Zahar would wish to avoid conclusions like this one. For he 
repeatedly insists that disentangling the heuristic route to a discovery is not, 
as he calls it, a ‘psychologistic’ affair. Thus, he might say, a scientist can 
* Zahar [1973], pp. 103-4. 

2 Thus, for example, Zahar insists that our purpose in reading the correspondence of the 


scientist who invented the theory we are interested in ‘will not be to delve into the psyche 
of the scientist, but to disentangle the heuristic reasoning which the latter used in order 
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be aware of some extant proposition without it playing a heuristic role in his 
theorizing (can he, I wonder, be unaware of a proposition which does play 
a heuristic role?). For example, even if Einstein was aware of the results of 
the Michelson—Morley experiments, this does not mean that they played 
any role in the construction of his theories. 

But how successful are these disclaimers? Is disentangling a process of 
heuristic reasoning really so-‘non-psychologistic’ as Zahar wants it to be? 
Zahar provides us with a fascinating example—the heuristic route to 
Einstein’s theories of relativity. Now I shall not dispute the accuracy of 
Zahar’s account, for I am hardly competent to do so. But I do claim that, 
unless it is a mere fairy-story with no pretensions to historical accuracy, it 
must contain historical assertions about the actual beliefs, principles used, 
etc., of a particular person. 

For example, according to Zahar two metaphysical principles and two 
empirical facts played an important heuristic role in the genesis of the theory 
of relativity. The metaphysical principles are: Nature is simple or coherent 
(its associated methodological prescription says that adequate theories 
should be simple or coherent); and there are no accidents in Nature (its 
associated methodological prescription is that observed symmetries must 
be matched by theoretical symmetries). The empirical facts are the results 
of electromagnetic induction experiments, and the equality of inertial and 
gravitational mass.! Now Zahar must claim, it seems to me, that Einstein 
actually made use of the metaphysical principles, and actually considered 
the empirical facts. And such claims are psychological or personal claims 
about a particular historical figure. But if the evidential support of a theory 
depends upon the heuristic route to it, and the heuristic route to it involves 
facts about the man who took that route, I cannot see how Zahar can avoid 
the conclusion that the evidential support of a theory depends upon facts 
about the man who proposed it. If different scientists take different 
heuristic routes to the same theory, then the evidential support of that 
theory as proposed by one of them might be different from its evidential 
support as proposed by the other. In short, Zahar’s view makes con- 
firmation a person-relative affair. 





to arrive at a new theory’ ([1973], p. 104). Later, when he comes to his case-study, Zahar 
begins by asking why Einstein objected to classical physics—and he takes pains to reassure 
us that ‘the answer to this question will not be a psychologistic answer; I shall not for 
example be indulging in speculations about Einstein’s childhood’ ([1973], p. 223). 

1 See Zahar [1973], pp. 223-7. Incidentally, Einstein’s heuristic (as reconstructed by Zahar) 
bears little resemblance to the ‘positive and negative heuristic’ of Lakatos’s methodology 
of scientific research programmes. Einstein’s heuristics are closer to the sort of ‘influential 
metaphysics’ from which Lakatos disassociates himself (cf. his [1970], pp. 183-4). This 
obviously bears upon Zahar’s claim that he is presenting a case-study of the ‘methodology 
of scientific research programmes’, 
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At this point Zahar might be tempted to invoke Lakatos’s notion of 
rational reconstruction. He might say that he is not interested in whether 
Einstein actually considered the empirical facts he mentions in the light of 
the metaphysical principles he formulates. He is only ‘rationally recon- 
structing’ a heuristic which Einstein might have, or perhaps ought to have, 
followed. Kuhn has already objected that Lakatos’s rational reconstructions 
are not so much history as philosophy fabricating examples.t More import- 
antly, since philosopher-historians of science can provide different rational 
reconstructions of the genesis of the same theory, the evidential support of 
a theory will now depend upon which philosopher-historian of science we 
consider. I doubt that scientists themselves will be prepared to hand over 
to philosophers of science the task of assessing the evidential support of 
their theories. 

This is not to deny that the notion of ‘rational reconstruction’ has a part 
to play in the history of science. As Mark Twain said, in history nothing 
ever happens in the right place or at the right time—and it is the job of the 
historian to remedy this defect. The historian can, and does, rationally 
reconstruct an episode and then compares his reconstruction with the 
actual history—and the exercise can be most illuminating. But when a 
historian of science rationally reconstructs the problem-situation for a new 
theory, surely the most sensible reconstruction will consist of the known 
problems actually solved by the theory in question. And this will lead us 
back to a strictly temporal view of ‘novelty’ or of independent testability. 

But if the strictly temporal view is too austere, and Zahar’s heuristic 
view too relativistic, can we preserve any of the insights of the historical 
approach to confirmation? I think that we can—which brings me to the 
third variant of the historical approach. 


5 BACKGROUND KNOWLEDGE OR A BACKGROUND THEORY? 


This third variant starts from the basic idea that scientists operate with 
competing theories, and that they use empirical evidence to try to decide 
between them. The basic question is not so much ‘Does evidence e confirm 
hypothesis A? but rather ‘Does evidence e support h, more than hg”. This 
suggests that in assessing the evidential support of a new theory we should 
compare it, not with ‘background knowledge’ in general, but with the old 
theory which it challenges. Lakatos, who developed this third variant, calls 
the old theory the ‘background theory’ or the ‘touchstone theory’ .® 
According to this view, a new theory is independently testable (or pre- 
dicts a ‘novel fact’) if it predicts something which is not also predicted 


+ Kuhn [1971], p. 143. 
° Lakatos [1968], pp. 375-90. 
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by its background theory.t Hence there are two kinds of independent or 
novel predictions, tests of which are severe and might result in confirma- 
tions. First, there are predictions which conflict with the predictions of the 
background theory—tests of these will be crucial tests between the new 
theory and the old.? Second, there are predictions concerning phenomena 
about which the background theory predicts nothing at all—tests of these 
will also be independent tests and severe ones (in the light of ‘background 
knowledge’ construed as a competing theory). 

This third variant gives different results than the other two variants. 
First, it only partially endorses the view that a theory cannot be confirmed 
by facts contained in its explanandum. For suppose that the (rationally 
reconstructed) explanandum for a new theory contains the successes and 
failures of the old theory. The ‘failures’ being known empirical facts which 
contradict or cannot be explained by the old theory. According to our third 
variant, such facts can confirm the new theory despite being known 
before that theory was proposed. Facts which contradict the old theory 
and are predicted by the new represent the results of crucial tests between 
them—and so, it seems, a crucial test between T, and T, can be performed 
even before T, is proposed |® 

So we see that this third variant does not involve a strictly temporal view 
of the ‘novelty’ of a prediction. A known fact can confirm a new theory if it 
contradicts, or cannot be explained by, its predecessor. And a fact dis- 
covered by testing a prediction from the new theory will not confirm it if it 
can also be predicted by the old theory. Thus temporal novelty of a factual 
discovery is neither sufficient for it to confirm a theory, nor is it necessary. 

Our third variant might agree with some of Zahar’s conclusions, but it 
gives different reasons for them. The Michelson—Morley experiment can 


1 Or as Lakatos put it, the new theory should have potential falsifiers which are not also 
potential falsifiers of the old theory ([1968], pp. 376-7). The same view is expressed dif- 
ferently in his [r970], p. 116: to be independently testable or have ‘excess empirical 
content’ over its predecessor a new theory must predict ‘novel facts, that is, facts im- 
probable in the light of, or even forbidden by’ the old theory. Clearly, a ‘novel fact’ thus 
defined may very well be a known fact—and hence Lakatos does not explicitly adopt a 
strictly temporal view of novelty (but see the next footnote). 

3 At one point Lakatos says that where the old theory T, has been refuted by evidence e we 
should make the conjunction T, & e the background theory for any new theory. This 
proposal would take him close to a strictly temporal view of independent testability. But 
the proposal is unsatisfactory. It means that crucial tests between the old theory and the 
new need not be severe ones, Indeed, since T, & e is, by assumption, inconsistent, and 
since inconsistent premises imply anything, the proposal means that with such a 
‘background theory’ no test can be severe. The proposal was, therefore, a slip and I shall 
say no more about it (cf. Lakatos [1968], p. 375, last paragraph). 

3 This should cause no surprise. Of course, before T, is proposed such an experiment will 
not appear to be crucial. As Lakatos (and others) have emphasised, before the new theory 
is available refutations of the old are classed as ‘unexplained anomalies’—their crucial 
character only becomes apparent with hindsight (see, for example, Lakatos [1970], 
PP. 154-9). 
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confirm the Special Theory of Relativity, and the Mercury perihelion the 
General Theory, because they refuted the previous theories. That these 
experimental results played no role in the construction of Relativity Theory 
may be of great heuristic interest—but according to our third variant it is 
quite irrelevant to questions of evidential support. 

To see that the third variant will give different results from Zahar’s, 
imagine the following situation. The existing theory T, explains e, and eg 
but cannot explain es. A new theory Tg is proposed and e, and es play a 
heuristic role in the construction of it, while e, does not. Now according to 
the third variant e will confirm Tẹ, while according to Zahar it will not. 
And according to the third variant e, will not confirm Tẹ while according 
to Zahar it will. (On a purely historical view, none of ¢,, €s, €a can confirm 
Ta) As we can see from this, Zahar’s view threatens to make the confirma- 
tion of a new theory rather easy: for if none of the known facts which it 
entails played a role in its construction, then they will all confirm it irre- 
spective of whether they also confirm existing theories. Yet scientists them- 
selves regard genuine confirmations of, say, Relativity Theory as very 
difficult to come by indeed—which suggests that by genuine confirming 
evidence for a new theory they mean evidence which is not also explained by 
existing theories. 

Lakatos uses the idea that background knowledge should be replaced by 
a background theory to simplify and improve Popper’s definition of the 
severity of tests. The severity of a test resulting in e on the hypothesis A in 
the light of the ‘touchstone theory’ ¢ can be given by: 


S(e, h, t) = ple, h)—ple, t).1 

As this formula makes clear, according to the third variant confirmation 
depends solely upon the logical relations between the evidence and the 
competing theories in question. Facts about the man who proposed the 
new theory, or about the heuristic route he followed, will be quite irrelevant. 

In view of this, one may wonder whether the third view is really entitled 
to be called a variant of the historical approach at all. And it certainly is 
possible to use it as a theory of the selective confirmation provided by the 
evidence e for the theories T, and T}. Used in this way, the background 
theory T, to a given theory 7, can be chosen quite arbitrarily. 


1 Lakatos [1968], p. 382. Where both # and t predict e, S(e, h, t) is o. Where h predicts e but 
t does not, S(e, h, t) is 1—r where r is p(e, t). Where h predicts e but t predicts not-e, so 
that p(e, t) is o, S(e, h, t) is 1. Thus Lakatos’s definition gives maximum severity to crucial 
experiments between A and t, while Popper’s places no premium on crucial experiments 
at all (see above, note 1 to page 7). 

One small anomaly can be easily repaired. If h predicts e and t predicts not~e, and if 
we let the evidence statement of the formula be not-e, it yields a severity of minus 1. So 
we should take the absolute value of p(e, 4)—p(e, t) to give us severity. 
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But our third view can also be used as a variant of the historical theory, 
provided we require that the ‘background theory’ for a new theory must be 
the best available theory actually present in the field. Then it will be a 
historical task to locate that theory in any given case. And if it is used in 
this way, our third variant, like the first, introduces a historical relativity 
into confirmation. l 

To see this, let us return to our three schematic situations. In situation 
(x), T will be confirmed by es ..., en since it predicts them and (by 
assumption) no existing theory does the same. But in situation (2), evidence 
Ep «++ ny Will not confirm T because all of it is also predicted by the 
background theory T;,_;. In situation (3), only e, confirms 7—because it 
refutes its background theory. Thus in situation (3) T will not be confirmed 
by evidence which might have confirmed it had the historical situation been 
different, and T not been preceded by T,,. For example, according to this 
third variant, because Einstein had the misfortune to be preceded by 
Newton, his theory cannot be confirmed by all the evidence which it 
predicts, but which is also predicted by Newton’s theory. ` 

Our schematic situations do pose one minor problem. Does e, confirm 
T in situation (r}—and do e,,..., €„ confirm T in situation (2)? In other 
words, what are we to regard as the ‘background theory’ to the first 
testable theory in a given field? The natural answer, it seems to me, is to 
assume that in such a case the background theory is the empty or tauto- 
logous theory. If we do so, then the first testable theory in a given field will 
be confirmed by all the phenomena which it explains (whether or not they 
were known in advance, and whether or not they played a heuristic role in 
the construction of the theory). The Bohr-Balmer case may be a case in 
point: if Bobr’s theory was the first explanation of Balmer’s empirical 
formulas, then it can be confirmed by them.! We see, then,- that the first 
theorist in a given field has a marked advantage as far as evidential support 
is concerned—while the better supported are existing theories, the more 
difficult it is to improve upon them. This is a point to which I shall return. 

To sum up our discussion of the three variants of the historical theory. 
The first variant takes ‘background knowledge’ to include everything 
‘known to science’ prior to the proposal of the new theory—it has the 
counterintuitive result that a new theory cannot be confirmed by known 
facts which refute its predecessor. The second variant takes ‘background 


1 Jn this way we arrive at the same result as Lakatos (see above, p. 11) but for a very 
different reason. Incidentally, Balmer’s spectroscopic investigations seem to refute the 
Popperian historical conjecture I mentioned earlier (see above, p. 10). For they were not 
undertaken as tests of any prior theory. Balmer did, of course, make use of all sorts of 
. theories (for example, those involved in the construction of thé spectroscope}—but to 
make use of a theory and to test it are not the same. 
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knowledge’ to include only known things which played a heuristic role in 
the construction of the new theory—it has the counterintuitive result that 
how well a theory is confirmed might depend upon who we take to have 
proposed it. The third variant takes ‘background knowledge’ to include 
only the best existing competing theory—and for my money it is the best 
version of the historical approach to confirmation. 

Whichever variant we prefer, it will have the result that a theory need not 
be empirically confirmed by evidence which shows that one of its predic- 
tions is true. In case anybody still cannot stomach this consequence, I shall 
conclude by trying to make it a little more palatable. 


6 REQUIREMENTS FOR THE GROWTH OF KNOWLEDGE 


To do this, we need only remember that empirical confirmation is just one 
of the requirements for a good theory. Popper, for example, lists three 
requirements that a new theory must satisfy if it is to represent progress in 
science. The first requirement is that the theory be simple or unified. The 
second is that it be independently testable or not ad hoc. And the third is that 
it be (independently) confirmed—it ‘should pass some new and severe 
tests’, 

Now we have seen that the notions of an independent test and an inde- 
pendent confirmation can be interpreted in (at least) three different ways— 
and it is not clear from Popper’s formulations which he intends.? 

Moreover, Popper’s third requirement has occasioned some controversy. 
He actually requires, not merely that the new theory be independently 
confirmed, but that it pass the first independent tests to which it is sub- 
jected. I agree with Lakatos that this was careless of him.® Furthermore, 
Popper claims, rather mysteriously, that his third requirement is necessary 
to eliminate ad hoc theories: 


‘... it is clear that the mere fact that the theory is... independently testable 
cannot as such ensure that it is not ad hoc. This becomes clear if we consider that 
it is always possible, by a trivial stratagem, to make an ad hoc theory independently 
testable, if we do not also require that it should pass the independent tests in question: 

we merely have to connect it (conjunctively) . . . with any testable but not yet 


1 Popper [1963], pp. 240~8. If we construe ‘independently testable’ in accordance with the 
third variant, then Lakatos’s ‘acceptability,’ and ‘acceptability,’ (ef. his [1968], pp. 
375-90) correspond to Popper’s second and third requirements respectively. 

2 For example, Popper’s formulation of his second requirement is ambiguous between the 
first two variants of the historical theory: ‘For, secondly, we require that a new theory 
should be independently testable. That is to say, apart from explaining all the explicanda 
which the new theory was designed to explain, it must have new:and testable con- 
sequences (preferably consequences of a new kind); it must lead to the prediction of 
phenomena which have not so far been observed’ ([1963], p. 241). Later Popper hints also 
at the third variant: see, for example, his [1963], pp. 246~7. 

3 Cf. Lakatos [1968], p. 388. 
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tested fantastic ad hoc prediction which may occur to us (or to some science 
fiction writer). 

Thus our third requirement, like the second, is needed in order to eliminate 

trivial and other ad hoc theories.} 
This is a bad argument for a good principle. First of all, the term ‘ad hoc’ is 
used in two very different senses (at least—testable predictions are also 
described as ‘ad hoc’). First, a theory is ad hoc if it is not independently 
testable. Second, an independently testable theory is ad hoc if it is not 
independently confirmed.® 

But more important than the obscurity of the argument is the fact that 
Popper’s third requirement cannot do the job Popper here gives it, nor is it 
necessary for it to do so. For suppose we do conjoin a theory T which is not 
independently testable with an arbitrary testable prediction P. And suppose 
that the prediction gets confirmed. Then the ‘theory’ T & P will satisfy 
Popper’s third requirement. I think, however, that scientists would regard 
this as an unsatisfactory ‘theory’, and would not even bother to submit it to 
test, And they would do so because it does not satisfy the requirement that 
Popper places first in his list, the requirement of simplicity. Popper 
formulates this as follows: 

The new theory should proceed from some simple, new, and powerful unifying 
idea about some connection or relation . . . between hitherto unconnected things 
... or facts... or ‘theoretical entities’... This requirement of simplicity is a bit 
vague, and it seems difficult to formulate it very clearly ... [It is] intuitively 
connected with the idea of a unified or coherent system or a theory that springs 
from one intuitive picture of the facts. . 3 

Now by assumption the arbitrary conjunction T & P is not simple or 
unified or coherent, and will already be excluded by Popper’s first require- 
ment. We do not need his third requirement to do the job, nor can it really 
do sọ, as we have seen. 

Are we then to dispense with Popper’s third requirement, since the 
argument he gives for it is a bad one? I do not think so, for Popper gives 
another very simple argument in its favour. Scientists search for truth, and 
want a new theory to have more truth in it than its predecessor. And a new 
theory will not have more (empirically checkable) truth in it than its pre- 
* Popper [1963], p. 244. 

* Lakatos labels these two senses of the term ‘ad hoc,’ and ‘ad hoc,’ respectively (in his 
[1968], p. 389, note 1). I shall not follow him in this; I see no point in calling a theory 
ad hoc, when what you mean is that it has not been independently confirmed. Alas, 
having introduced the subscripts, Lakatos warms to the device and makes the termino- 
logical thicket even thicker. He introduces the term ‘ad hoc,’ to describe theories (or 
rather, theoretical developments) which are not simple or unified (ef. his [1970], p. 175). 

Zahar goes even further, and suggests, in effect, that we add a further temporal subscript 


to Lakatoe’s ‘ad hoc,’ (see his [1973], p. 101, note 1). 
3 Popper [1963], p. 241 (I have amalgamated the text and a footnote to it). 
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decessor unless at least one of its independent predictions gets confirmed. 
Hence the requirement of independent confirmation.1 

Now I promised to use these three requirements to try to make the 
historical approach to confirmation a little more palatable. It is very easy to 
do this. We have three requirements for a good theory—and ideally, of 
course, a new theory will satisfy all three of them. But the requirements are 
exacting ones, and the more successful science has been in fulfilling them 
to date the more difficult it becomes to fulfil them in the future. The 
deeper and more comprehensive our present theories, the more difficult it 
js genuinely to unify them into a new theory which is not only independently 
testable, but which passes some of these tests.? I suggest, therefore, that 
failure to satisfy all these requirements should not be regarded as a con- 
demnation of a theory. This is pretty trite. A theory, independently testable 
or not, which genuinely unifies previously disjoint facts or theories can be 
a theoretical triumph, because of the theoretical problems it solves and 
the theoretical suggestions it makes. An independently testable theory 
which never gets confirmed can still contribute by leading to new factual 
discoveries and posing new problems for the theoretician. Of course, the 
best theories will satisfy all three of the requirements.’ 

At any rate, I do not think that historical theorists can have it both ways. 
By allowing only independent tests (however construed) to confirm, they 
make confirmation more difficult. And it becomes more and more difficult 
the more successfully science has met their requirements in the past. So 
they should not be too hard on theories which, by their austere standards; 
are ad hoc.* Of course, as moralists they can continue to preach all the 


1 For this second argument see Popper’s [1963], pp. 245-6. In stating it I made two large 
assumptions. First, that the scientist’s decisions about the succeas or failure of pre- 
dictions are correct. Second, that the new theory does contain all the true testable con- 
sequences of the old. 

I have also avoided the very real difficulties in giving an adequate definition of Popper’s 
notion of verisimilitude. As Tichý has shown, if the new theory and the old are both false, 
then on Popper’s own definitions the one cannot have greater verisimilitude than the 
other—see Tichý [1974]. 

t Newton is supposed to have remarked: ‘If I have seen further it is by standing on the 
shoulders of giants’. Usually this is seen as an expression of his modesty—sometimes of 
his false modesty. I suspect that it may have been a straightforwardly megalomaniac 
remark: that it is more difficult to see further than a giant than it is to see further than a 
dwarf, and that it was very clever of him to have done so. 

3 I do not think Popper would disagree with all this. He says that an ad hoc theory which 
represents a genuine unification may be a very great achievement ([1963], p. 241). And 
he says that a theory which satisfies his first two requirements but not the third can be ‘an 
important contribution to science’ ([1963], p. 243; his example is the Bohr—-Kramers— 
Slater theory). 

* Of course, there is always a suspicion that an ad hoc theory has been merely ‘cooked up’ in 
some trivial way to yield existing results. But an independently testable theory may also 
have been ‘cooked up’—and so may an independently confirmed one (see above, p. 20). 
Philosophers of science have made little progress in explaining how a ‘cooked up’ theory 
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scientific virtues—but like moralists they should not be too swift to con- 
demn that which has only some of them. 


7 CONCLUSION 


If I were asked to sum up, I would say this. The logical approach to con- 
firmation renders it so easy that it ceases to be important. While the 
historical approach renders it so difficult that it should cease to be all- 
important. 


University of Otago, 
Dunedin, New Zealand 
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Discussions 


ZAHAR ON EINSTEIN 


x Elie Zahar applies the methodology of research programmes to the transition 
from Lorentz to Einstein.’ Using a new and highly imaginative concept of novelty 
he shows (#) that Lorentz’s programme progressed up to 1905; (#) that it was 
rational for Lorentz to pursue it after publication of Einstein’s paper; (##) that 
the programme was superseded by relativity in 1915, with the explanation of the 
precession of the perihelion of Mercury; (v) that those who joined Einstein after 
1905 and before 1915 had objective reasons for doing so. He also makes other 
observations, some of them very interesting. 

Zahar’s account supersedes the existent accounts, it is more sophisticated than 
any one of them, both logically and historically. Indeed, we learn from him, as 
we learn from Lakatos, that history cannot be done without a considerable 
amount of conceptual finesse. Even the problems to which Zahar’s account gives 
rise are more colourful than the dreary problems his predecessors have to face. 
Let me mention some of them. 


2 The methodology of research programmes develops standards for the evalua- 
tion of (scientific, or, more generally, conceptual) change. The standards apply to 
research programmes, not to individual theories; they judge the evolution of a 
programme over a period of time, not its shape at a particular time; and they 
judge this evolution in comparison with the evolution of rivals, not by itself. A 
research programme is called ‘progressive’, if it makes predictions that are 
confirmed by subsequent research and thus lead to the discovery of novel facts. 
It is called ‘stagnating’ if it makes no such predictions, but is reduced to absorb- 
ing material that was discovered with the help of its rivals. Thus the first step in 
the application of the methodology of research programmes is to present the 
research programmes which are to be compared. 


3 Zahar chooses as the hard core L’ of Lorentz’s programme, Maxwell’s 
equations (in vacuo), Newton’s laws of motion together with the Galilean trans- 
formations, and the Lorentz force. He should have added atomism, for Lorentz 
designed his research programme (which I shall call L) for the purpose of 
explaining electromagnetic phenomena in matter. Formalists may abstract from 
such elements when discussing physical theories, followers of the methodology 
of research programmes must not. 

Zahar never spells out the hard core of Einstein’s research programme. One 
may guess, however, that it consists of some principles which are shared by the 
special and the general theories of relativity. I shall call these principles R. This 
again omits important elements. Now I do not pretend to know what Einstein’s 
research programme consisted of, nor do I want to say that the information can 
be had with ease, As opposed to Bohr, who presented his results in a way that is 
perfectly adapted to the methodology of Lakatos (and was criticised for this type 


1See Zahar [1973]. 
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of presentation by physicists and philosophers), Einstein in 1905 gave only very 
few hints about his intentions. Yet it is safe to assume that the three papers of 
1905 and the later statistical papers were all part of a single and unspecified 
research programme (I shall call this programme £). This should be kept in mind 
when comparing Lorentz and Einstein. 


4 Zabar compares L’ and R. This is unhistorical. Lorentz did not hold L’, he 
held L. This can be seen both from his pronouncements and from his actual 
research, This research was designed to develop an alternative to the theory of 
‘Hertz where the field remains attached to matter. Lorentz wanted to show that 
electromagnetic phenomena in moving bodies can be explained on the basis of a 
variety of Processes, all of them taking place in accordance with Maxwell’s 
equations in vacuo, referred to an all-pervading aether at rest. Only part of this 
research programme was superseded by R in 1915. The remainder was eventually 
superseded by the quantum theory which cannot be reconciled with R. We must 
admit that the most comprehensive research programme in physics that existed 
around the turn of the century, viz. the programme of Lorentz, was never super- 
seded in its entirety by another single research programme, but broke up into a 
variety of mutually irreconcilable programmes unless we assume that the life- 
work of Einstein was guided by a programme as comprehensive as that of Lorentz 
and unless we succeed in reconstructing its hard core. Neither Zahar, nor anyone 
else has done this. As a result, Zahar’s paper is incomplete at a most decisive 
point, and its main judgements cannot be accepted as they stand, 


5 For example, Zahar says that R superseded L’ (combined with Newton’ s 
theory of gravitation, G) in 1915. This is without interest. Nobody held L’. (It is 
of course true that various researchers restricted themselves to tiny parts of L and 
and were content with examining their properties. But it is very doubtful that we 
shotild take them as a measure of what does-and what does not belong to-a research 
programme.) Lorentz and his supporters. held L, and L was never superseded by 
R. It may have been superseded by E, but E is an unknown entity. 

- In 1905 the situation was even more extreme. Zahar shows, to my. mind 
completely convincingly, that L’, while in trouble in 1905, was not yet super- 
seded by R (as available in 1905) and that it was rational to pursue it further. 
Replacing L’ by E considerably strengthens the case for Lorentz. For R (in 1905) 
not only does not supersede L, it ts a step back, a considerable reduction in 
content, without any comparable gain. By 1905 L had led to the following novel 
facts (‘novel’ in the novel sense explained by Zahar which seems eminently 
reasonable to me): Fresnel coefficient (1892/95); experiments of Röntgen (1892), 
Eichenwald (1903), Blondlot (x901) and Wilson (1905) which went against 
Hertz and for Lorentz (Z was essential in their explanation which could not have 
been achieved by L’ alone); dispersion formula (1892); Zeeman effect (1897); 
constancy of ¢ and Lorentz contraction (1892/1909); Peltier effect, law of 
Wiedmann-Frantz and other consequences of the electron theory of metals 
(1904/5). Some of these facts were eventually absorbed into R, though only in a 
purely phenomenological way (phenomenological electrodynamics of Minkowski), 
others were taken over as ‘postulates’, in a simplified form, and without any 
further explanation, while still others had to wait for about twenty years until 
they were finally absorbed into the quantum theory. 
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6 The situation supports a pet theory of mine according to which (£) the transi- 
tion from a research programme P to a newer and better programme Q in the 
same domain almost always involves a loss of content which (#) is not noticed as 
scientists and historians use a P’ < P which has indeed much smaller content 
than Q. P’ does not occur in history, it is a logical construct, suggested by Q (it 
usually can be ‘derived from’ Q) and by the belief in increase of content. 

In the case discussed by Zahar the actual rivals are L and R. L has larger con- 
tent than R, but it is not remembered. What is remembered is L’ which follows 
from R and seems to have smaller content than R. 

My criticism applies to Lakatos’s and Zahar’s fascinating analysis of the 
Copernican revolution! as well. The research programme Copernicus wants to 
overthrow (which I shall call 4) contains a cosmology, a dynamics as well as 
certain methods for calculating the paths of the planets P,. His own research 
programme, K, contains a new and unified method for calculating the paths of 
planets, Px. Lakatos and Zahar compare P} and Px only. They write: ‘Ptolemy’s 
programme always dealt with facts post hoc and hence always degenerated. 
Copernicus’s model of the Commentariolus constituted dramatic progress’. The 
‘dramatic progress’ turns into stagnation if we compare A and K which are the 
research-programmes at issue (all dynamical problems have to be taken care of 
post hoc; the same is true of optical problems). Concentrating on P, and P, also 
means adopting the instrumentalism of the Ptolemaians which Copernicus tried 
to overcome. 


7 Let us assume that L’ and R are the correct rivals. Can we now accept the 
results of Zahar’s analysis? I do not think we can. 

R supersedes L’ and G in 1915 says Zahar. This means that all the still useful 
facts of L’ plus G are repeated by R while R provides some facts not produced by 
L'. One of the ‘facts’ of Newton’s theory of gravitation taken in conjunction with 
L’ is the long-range stability of the planetary system. To show this in R it is not 
sufficient to establish continuity between classical laws and the laws.of R as Zahar 
seems to believe. One must also show that the neglected magnitudes are not 
related to each other in ways that may eventually lead to major discrepancies and 
the calculation must be pushed to magnitudes of the same order as the corre- 
sponding classical calculations, or to magnitudes of an even higher order. No such 
calculations were available in 1915. 


8 Zahar also wants to show that those who preferred Einstein to Lorentz 
between 1905 and 1915 did so for ‘objective’ reasons. Neither he not Lakatos has 
ever revealed what it is that makes a reason ‘objective’. Lakatos offers standards 
for the comparative evaluation of research programmes, and he calls the standards 
‘objective’. But not in a single line does he explain why they are more objective 
than, say, the standards of Kuhn, or of Polanyi. I suspect he has the following 
rationale: a judgement is ‘objective’ if it is based on standards which lead to the 
same results in the same circumstances and which are themselves the outcome of 
‘objective’ procedures. He has also specified the procedures that lead to the 
selection of the right standards. In all these steps objectivity arises as the result of 
a rigorous training that reinforces some reactions and suppresses others. Even 


1 Lakatos and Zahar [1975]. 
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the ‘objectivity’ of a contradiction such as ‘I am sad and I am not sad’ can be 
guaranteed only if the customary dull interpretation of the logician is carefully 
separated from more imaginative readings of the phrase. We realise, then, that 
the word ‘objective’ as used by Lakatos and Zahar either refers to some choice 
piece of frozen thought which the reader is supposed to share with the author, or 
functions as an instrument for the freezing of still volatile ideas. The frozen 
thought to which Zahar appeals for his present purpose is not in agreement with 
the spirit of the methodology of research-programmes. 


9 Zahar wants to show that those who accepted Einstein in 1905 could quote 
‘objective’ reasons in their favour. 

Now the most important ‘objective’ reasons the methodology of research 
programmes offers are of course progressive changes. To obtain them, one has to 
wait. Altogether the methodology of research programmes judges the evolution 
of a programme over a period of time, it does not judge its shape at a particular 
time. The things one does while the programme develops are done without 
‘objective’ reasons (though there may be plenty of reasons of a different kind). 
Zahar’s attempt to find ‘objective’ reasons even for this period is in conflict with 
the methodology of research programmes. 

This becomes very clear when we look at the criterion he wants to use for 
excluding the aether: a research programme containing an element that has no 
function at time ż is at that time inferior to a research programme that lacks the 
element, but gives exactly the same predictions; temporary ad hocness is to be 
frowned upon. Using the criterion he assumes that the aether had become 
superfluous by 1905 and that L’ and R (1905) were observationally equivalent. 
This is not true. Even in 1905 (or in 1906, 1907, ...) equivalence had been 
established for equilibrium states only: if contractions and dilatations of length, 
time, changes of mass are the results of an interaction between the aether and the 
molecules embedded in it, then any change of velocity relative to the aether will 
lead to oscillations. Relativity, on the other hand, knows of no such oscillations. 
Tt was only in 1936 that this consequence of L’ was tested, and refuted by Wood, 
Tomlinson and Essen. We see: Zahar’s criterion is neither acceptable, nor 
properly applied. He has not given us any objective reasons for the early aocept- 
ance of the theory of relativity. 


xo To sum up: of Zahar’s theses (i) and (i) may be accepted but (##) and (fv) 
must be rejected.! A more realistic account is needed of the rival research pro- 
grammes. Accepting the methodology of Lakatos we must renounce our wish to 
give ‘objective’ reasons for all important scientific actions. Still, we have to admit 
that Zahar’s account has superseded all the earlier accounts of the Lorentz- 
Einstein issue. 
P. K. FEYERABEND 

University of California, Berkeley 
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ON LORENTZ’S METHODOLOGY * 


Elie Zahar, in his recent paper [1973], presents an attempt to use Lakatos’s 
methodology of ‘research programmes’ to analyse the work of Einstein and 
Lorentz. An attempt to interpret or to explain episodes in the history of science 
within some larger context using an imaginative conceptual framework can result 
in exciting and provocative studies. However, a necessary prerequisite to this 
type of study is the presentation of relevant scientific literature within its proper 
historical context, and to take account of its internal structure. This Zahar has 
not done, with the result that his study becomes at best misleading, and his 
criticisms of the researches of others becomes empty. One reason may be that 
Zahar’s application of the methodology of research programmes seems intended 
to follow the form proposed by Lakatos in his [1970]. However, Zahar takes 
account only of Lakatos’s first rule of procedure for the use of historical case 
studies'—“(1) one gives a rational reconstruction [according to the methodology of 
research programmes]’—but not of the second one—‘(2) one tries to compare this 
rational reconstruction with actual history and to criticize one’s rational reconstruc- 
tion for lack of historicity... ? 

Zahar states that his goal in his [1973] is:? 

... I propose to refute all the charges of ad hocness which have been levelled 
at the L.F.C. [Lorentz-Fitzgerald contraction hypothesis] and show that 
Lorentz’s programme progressed until after 1905. 

Zahar describes Lorentz’s ‘ether programme’ as a progressive research 
programme, the ‘hard core’ of which is ‘Maxwell’s equations for the electro- 
magnetic field [and] Newton’s laws of motion,’ the Galilean transformation and 
the Lorentz force equation, and an heuristic which ‘arises from the overall 
metaphysical principle that all physical phenomena are governed by actions trans- 
mitted by the ether.’ 

Then, consonant with the methodology of research programmes, Zahar con- 
siders Lorentz’s ether programme as consisting of ‘three consecutive theories’, 
To Tẹ Tg a series which exhibits a progressive theoretical problem shift. 
According to Zahar, the theory T, is that proposed in Lorentz’s [1892a]; theory 
T, is that sketched out in Lorentz’s [18925] and then presented in detail in 
Lorentz’s [1895]; and theory T; is supposed to be the one presented in Lorentz’s 
famous [1904]. Zahar gives the following description of T,, T; and T:4 


* This work was written while I was on sabbatical leave for 1972-73 as a National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities Fellow in the Department of Physics at Harvard University. 


1 Lakatos [1970], p. 138; italics in original. 

2 Zahar [1973], p. 99; italics in original. 

3 Ibid., p. 100; italics in original. According to Zahar [1973], pp. 99-100 (and Lakatos): 
The hard core consists of assumptions which, by methodological decision, as it were, 
are kept unfalsified. Each theory in the programme is a conjunction of, on the one hand, 
the hard core and, on the other, of auxiliary hypotheses to which the modus tollens is 
directed whenever anomalies arise. A programme also has a heuristic which consists 
of a set of suggestions and hints which govern the construction or modification of the 
auxiliary hypotheses. The heuristic, which sets out a research policy, is less rigid than 
the hard core. 

4 Zahar [1973], p. 100; italics in original. 
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T, consists of the hard core as defined above together with the (tacit!) 
assumptions (f) that moving clocks are not retarded and (1%) that material 
rods are not shortened by their motion through the ether. 

. Ty, is obtained from T} by substituting the L.F.C. for assumption (i). 
According to the L.F.C. a body moving through the ether with velocity 3 
is shortened by the factor 4/r—v*/c?. 

T, is the conjunction of the hard core, of the L.F.C. and of the assump- 
tion, that, contrary to (i), clocks moving with velocity 0 are retarded by the 
factor 4/r—v*/c*. 


He then restates his goal as: 


I claim that both the shift from T, to T, and that from T, to Tg were non 
ad hoc. This implies in particular that the introduction of the L.F.C. which 
took Lorentz from T, to T, was not an ad hoc manoeuvre. 





- This is essential for Zahar to prove, because if it were not the case, then Zahar 
would have to consider Michelson’s result as ‘an obstacle for Lorentz’s pro- 
gramme i thus, Zahar would have trouble arguing that the shift from T; to T, is 
a progressive problem shift, rather than the beginning of a new research pro- 
gramme. The reason is that the L.F.C., stated as dimensions in the direction of 
motion shortened by the amount 4/1—v*/c# (or to second order in o/c by the 
amount 1—v?/(2c%)) is not a plausible auxiliary hypothesis because it is not in 
‘the spirit of the heuristic of the programme.’ According to Zahar, the L.F.C., 
tagged in this way onto the hard core, would have to be considered as ad hoc;.4 

Zahar’s argument for the non ad hocness of the L.£.C. turns on two points: 
one which concerns methodology; the other involves, as I shall demonstrate, a 
convenient distortion of historical facts which enables Zahar to fit Lorentz’s 
work of 1892-1904 into the structure of the methodology of research programmes. 
The point of methodology is:° 





Ad hocness in research programmes is defined not as a property of an 
isolated hypothesis but as a relation between two consecutive theories. A 
theory is said to be ad hoc, if it has no novel consequences as compared with 
its predecessor. It is ad hoc, if none of its novel predictions have been 
-actually ‘verified’; for one reason or another the experiment in question 
may not have been carried out, or—much worse—an experiment devised to 
test a novél prediction may have yielded a negative result. Finally the theory 
is said to be ad hoc, if it is obtained from its predecessor through a modifica- 
tion of the auxiliary hypotheses which does not accord with the spirit of the 
heuristic of the programme. 

He then defines what he means by a ‘novel fact’ :* 


A fact will be considered novel with respect to a given hypothesis if it did not 
belong to the problem-sttuation which governed the construction of the hypothesis. 
It will become evident that these redefinitions of ‘ad hoc’ and ‘novelty’ are con- 
trived merely to support Zahar’s contention that the L.F.C. is not ad hoc, and, 
therefore, that the shift from T; to T3 fits into the mold defined by the method- 
1 Loe, cit.; italics in original. 3 Ibid., p. 107. 3 Ibid., p. 101. 
4 Loc. cit. 5 Loe, cit, 8 Ibid., p. 103; italics in original. 
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ology of research programmes. In fact, according to Henri Poincaré’s ‘logical 
(i.e. ‘rational’)’ judgement of what constitutes ad hoc statements (to be discussed 
below), Zahar’s notion of ad hoc is itself ad hoc. 

Zahar’s strategy is to argue that Lorentz added to T, an hypothesis H}! which 
is not ad hoc relative to T, t.e. is a generalisation of a statement already con- 
tained in Tj, and, moreover, H, does not pertain to Michelson’s result. The 
conjunction of H, with the hard core of T, is the theory Tg. Then, according to 
Zahar, Lorentz deduced the L.F.C. from T,. The L.F.C. is then considered to be 
a novel fact relative to H,. This leads us to the second point in Zahar’s argument 
—the one which concerns a distortion of historical fact. Zahar states it in two 
parts:# 


(Za): Lorentz deduced the L.F.C. from a deeper theory, namely from 
what I call the Molecular Forces Hypothesis (hereafter referred to as the 
M.F.H.) and which can be loosely formulated as follows: ‘Molecular forces 
behave and transform like electromagnetic forces.’ Moreover, in his deduc- 
tion of the L.F.C., Lorentz made use of his famous transformation, as is 
clearly indicated by the following passage from his [1895]: 


‘For, if we now understand by S, and S, not, as formerly, two systems of 
charged particles but two systems of molecules—the second at rest and the 
first moving with velocity v in the direction of the axis of x- between the 
dimensions of which the relation subsists as previously stated; and if we 
assume that in both systems the x-components of the forces are the same, 
while the y- and z-components differ from one another by the factor 
4/1—v4/c*, then it is clear that the forces in S, are in equilibrium whenever 
they are'so in S,... The displacement would naturally bring about this 
disposition of the molecules of its own accord and thus effect a shortening in 
the direction of motion in the proportion of 1 to «/r—v*/e* in accordance 
with the formulae given in the above-mentioned paragraph. D 

. I further maintain that for anybody prepared to accept the assumption of 

‘ an ether at rest, the M.F.H. is a plausible auxiliary hypothesis which intro- 
duces no alien elements into Lorentz’s programme. Putting it more 
objectively, the theory T, proposed by Lorentz is non ad hoc, because the 
M.F.H. is structured in accordance with the heuristic of the ether pro- 
gramme, which requires that physical phenomena be explained in ) terms of 
actions propagated in the ether. 


(Z): Moreover, the M.F.H. arose out of considerations which had nothing 
to do with Michelson’s experiment. The M.F.H. arose out of mathematical 
considerations pertaining to the transformation properties of Maxwell’s 
equations, Hence Michelson’s null result is a novel fact relative to the M.F.H.| 
The M.F-.H. is consequently non‘ad hoc,; it constituted both theoretical and 
empirical progress. 

1 H, will turn out to be Lorentz’s hypothesis that molecular forces transform like electro- 
magnetic forces, i.e. the Lorentz force. 

* Ibid., pp. 106-7. The quotation of Lorentz is from the portion of the Versuch [1895] that 
, pertains to Michelson’s results and translated in P.R.C., p. 7. The italics are Zahar’s. 
The passage from Lorentz’s [1895] in which the Michelson and Morley experiment is 
discussed is translated in P.R.C., pp. 3—7. All page references will be to P.R.C. : 
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Zahar then attempts to buttress the line of argument presented in (Z,) and 
(Z,) by drawing upon Lorentz’s [18924]: 


(Z,): In Lorentz’s [18924] there is no mention of the ‘crucial’ experiment 
first performed by Michelson in 1881, then repeated by Michelson and 
Morley in 1887. This should not surprise us once we have realised that the 
Lorentz transformation was originally used as a mathematical device of 
which Lorentz gave no physical interpretation, in much the same way as we 
might use the expression ict without attaching any physical meaning to the 
multiplication of the distance ct by +/—t. 


To comment systematically on Zahar’s analysis, it is thus necessary to analyse 
(Z,) and the statements which follow, and then return to (Z,) and (Z,). The 
majority of my critical comments will be directed toward Zahar’s arguments for 
the non ad hocness of the L.F.C. 

Zahar’s characterisation of the foundations of Lorentz’s theory is incorrect. 
Newton’s three laws of motion were subsequently found not to be an integral part 
of the theory. Lorentz, in his [1895], deduced that Newton’s third law was 
inconsistent with the fundamental equations of the electromagnetic theory.* 
Furthermore, it is quite ahistorical to consider Maxwell’s equations but not the 
ether as part of the hard core. The reason is that for Lorentz the Maxwell 
equations had no meaning without the ether. Lorentz considered the ether as a 
real quantity, even though its physical effects might never be detected directly. 
Aside from the fact that the ether constituted an integral part of electromagnetic 
theory c. 1900, it is clearly evident from even a cursory study of Lorentz’s papers 
on electromagnetic theory that his ‘research policy’ was guided by the Maxwell 
equations and the Lorentz force equation, which were inseparable from the ether 
—in fact, the Maxwell equations were supposed to be the means by which one 
could calculate the state of the ether. 

In (Z,) is the comment that Lorentz did not mention Michelson’s ‘crucial’ 
experiment in his [18924]. This is not an oversight on Lorentz’s part; indeed, 
Lorentz was very concerned about not being able to account for Michelson’s 
result by use of his electromagnetic theory. In a letter to Lord Rayleigh on 18 
August 1892, shortly after completing his [18924], Lorentz wrote:? 


Fresnel’s hypothesis [of a stagnant aether] taken conjointly with his 
[partial dragging] coefficient 1—1/n*, would serve admirably to account for 
all the observed phenomena were it not for the interferential experiment of 
Mr Michelson, which has, as you know, been repeated after I published my 
remarks on its original form, and which seems decidedly to contradict 
Fresnel’s views. I am totally at a loss to clear away this contradiction, and yet I 
believe if we were to abandon Fresnel's theory, we should have no adequate 
theory at all, the conditions which Mr Stokes has imposed on the movement 
of aether being irreconcilable to each other. 

Can there be some point in the theory of Mr Michelson’s experiment which has 
as yet been overlooked? 

1 Zahar [1973], pp. 111-12. 

* Lorentz [1895], pp. 24 ff. For further discussion of the incompatibility of Newton’s third 
law with Lorentz’s electromagnetic theory see Miller [1973]. 

? Quoted from K. Schaffner [1972], p. 103. Italics added. 
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This information contradicts Zahar’s suggestion that Lorentz in 1887 might 
already have thought of the contraction hypothesis, ‘but would have considered 
such a simplistic contraction hypothesis unacceptable’! Simplistic indeed, and 
such a hypothesis, moreover, would have been considered as ad hoc according to 
anyone’s interpretation of the term. Lorentz was too good a physicist to put forth 
such a hypothesis without at least being able to support it with a plausibility 
argument; it appears that none existed in 1887. 

Zahar, on the other hand, implies that Lorentz waited until he could deduce 
the L.F.C. from another auxiliary hypothesis. However, in the light of Lorentz’s 
letter to Lord Rayleigh, this discussion is quite beside the point. 

To comment upon the next sentence in (Z,) we must discuss briefly a certain 
mathematical transformation used by Lorentz in [18924]. Zahar is correct in 
noting that a version of what later became known as the Lorentz transformation 
was introduced by Lorentz in [18924] as a mathematical aid in solving the in- 
homogeneous second order partial differential equations for the electromagnetic 
field quantities in an inertial reference system.? The transformation is:* 


x’ = Yi, (x) 
v=) (2) 
x = 8, (3) 
P = pis (4) 


where x, = «—dl, Y, = Y, 8 = 2, tp = t; y = 1/4/1—0*/c*; the coordinates 
x, Y, 8, t are measured relative to a reference system S fixed in the ether; x’, y’, 
a’, are measured relative to a reference system Q’ (Zahar calls it S’), which has 
no physical meaning; and #,, y,, Zp t, refer to a real inertial system S,. In fact, in 
Q’ the speed of light is not ¢ to all orders in o/c. This can easily be shown as 
follows. The transformations inverse to (1)-(4) that relate S and Q’ are: 


x = yx’ ol (5) 

yay (6) 

z= (7) 
v 

i= Hya” (8) 


To facilitate the remainder of this proof, I resort to the following device: in S we 
have 
4y = ott 0) 
which means that the speed of light is c in S. Transforming (9) to Q’ by use of 
(5-8) yields 
xy- at = (1 —v2/ch)z'2 (z0) 
thus, in Q’ the speed of light is 
ev/1— ve, (zz) 
1 Zahar [1973], p. 115. 
2 Ibid., p. 112. 
3 See Lorentz [18924], p. 297. Zahar quotes these equations on his p. 112. 
c 
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and not c. Lorentz was aware of this shortcoming of the system Q’, although, of 
course, not by the method I outlined above. Lorentz, as a result of inspecting the 
functional form of the fields obtained by use of transforming the field equations 
from S, to Q’, could not have failed to see that the electromagnetic field quantities 
propagate with the velocity »/c?—v%, and, therefore, may have no physical inter- 
pretation. However, to first order in v/c these fields do propagate with the velocity 
c. Lorentz gave two reasons for making this approximation: it facilitates subse- 
quent calculations; and, more important, it permitted him to prove ‘un théoréme 
général’\—-namely, that to first order in v/e the electromagnetic field quantities 
for an harmonically bound microscopic charged particle (as he referred to the 
electron in his [x892a]}) have the same form in S, as they do in S. To this order of 
accuracy the spatial coordinates in Q’ become identical to those in S,, and the 
time coordinate becomes what Lorentz was to define in his [1895] as the ‘local 
time’? The ‘théorème général’ can be considered as an earlier version of the 
‘theorem of corresponding states’$ from Lorentz’s [1895]. 

In summary: Q’ is a fictitious coordinate system which can be considered as at 
rest in the ether and in which the speed of light is c only to order v/c. Q’ is 
obtained from S, by extension of the coordinates along the x,-axis, îe. by a 
change of units. 

In the second sentence of (Z,) Zahar asserts that Lorentz accounted for 
Michelson’s result by using Q’. Zahar then amplifies this statement :* 


(Za): However, soon after writing his [1892], Lorentz realised that the 
transformation equations lent themselves to an interpretation which he 
immediately set out in his [18925] and which he then expounded in greater 
detail in his [1895]. 

An analysis of Lorentz’s [1892] and [1895] will throw light upon the erroneous 
statements in (Za) (Ze), (Zo), (Za) and elsewhere in Zahar’s paper. First I shall 
outline Loreniz’s methodology in [18924] and [1895], and then compare this to 
Zahar’s Lorentz—the one who supposedly did his physics according to the 
methodology of research programmes. 

Lorentz began [18928] by discussing his analysis given in detail in his [1886] of 
Stokes’ ether theory and Michelson’s experiment. He then discussed the 
Michelson and Morley experiment of 1887. Then, by means of a purely geo- 
metrical argument, t.e. one based upon the Newtonian addition law for velocities, 
Lorentz showed that their null result could be accounted for to second order in 
vc by positing that the length of the interferometer arm in the direction of 
motion be shortened by an amount 1—v*/(2z¢3). This subsequently became known 
as the L.F.C. Thus far, Lorentz has made no mention of what Zahar refers to as 
the ‘Molecular Forces Hypothesis’ (see (Z,) and (Z,), hereafter referred to as 
M.F.H.). Clearly, the L.F.C., as first proposed by Lorentz in [18925], was a 
physics of desperation—he says as much :5 


(La): This experiment [Michelson and Morley] has been puzzling me for 


a long time, and in the end I have been able to think of only one means of 
reconciling its result with Fresnel’s theory. 





1 Lorentz [1892a], p. 304. 2 Lorentz [1895], p. 50. 3 Ibid., p. 85. 
4 Zahar [1973], p- 112. 
5 Lorentz [1892b], p. 221. See also the letter of Lorentz to Lord Rayleigh quoted above. 
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If one wishes to place this calculation within a hypothetico-deductive scheme, then 
one is forced to say that Lorentz deduced the L.F.C. from a law of mechanics. 

Lorentz continues in [18925] to give what is clearly a plausibility argument for 
the L.F.C.:1 


(L): Now, some such change in the length of the arms in Michelson’s 
first experiment and in the dimensions of the slab in the second one is so far 
as I can see, not inconceivable. What determines the size and shape of a solid 
body? Evidently the intensity of the molecular forces; any cause which 
would alter the latter would also influence the shape and dimensions. 
Nowadays we may safely assume that electric and magnetic forces act by 
means of the intervention of the ether. It is not far-fetched to suppose the 
same to be true of the molecular forces. But then it may make all the differ- 
ence whether the line joining two material particles shifting together through 
the ether, lies parallel or crosswise to the direction of that shift. It is easily 
seen that an influence of the order of p/V is not to be expected, but an 
influence of the order of p?/V® is not excluded and that is precisely what we 
need. 


Lorentz emphasises that the hypothesis of the L.F.C. is ‘not inconceivable’. He 
then posits the hypothesis H’, which is that ‘it is not far-fetched to suppose’ that 
the molecular forces which after all determine the shape of a body ‘act by inter- 
vention of the ether’, Thus, at this point, Lorentz’s only assertion about 
molecular forces is that they do not propagate instantaneously. 

Lorentz concludes this passage by emphasising the necessity of proving that 
molecular forces are affected by motion through the ether in such a way that they 
influence the shape of an object in motion by at least a term of second order in 
(v/c). He then asserts that H’ cannot be tested :? 


(Z,): Since the nature of the molecular forces is entirely unknown to us, 
it is impossible to test the hypothesis. 

What is needed is the very bold hypothesis which we referred to as H,—namely, 
that the ‘influences of the motion of ponderable matter on electric and magnetic 
forces’ is the same for molecular forces.2 Thus, Lorentz’s next step is to calculate 
the Lorentz force in S,. Lorentz did this soon after the publication of [1892a]. 
His method was to make use of the fictitious system Q’ so as to transform a 
problem of electrodynamics into one of electrostatics, the latter class of problems 
are easier to solve. As evidenced in [18925], he obtained a result accurate only to 
second order in (v/c): 


F, =F, (z2) 
F= (1+ Sye, (x3) 
F; = ( I+ Z) (14) 


where primed quantities refer to the fictitious system Q’. According to Hy 
molecular forces transform like the Lorentz force, and, therefore, relative to S 


1 Lorentz [1892b], p. 221. ® Loc. cit. 3 Ibid., pp. 221-2. 
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propagate through the ether with the speed of light in vacuum. This is Zahar’s 
M.F.H. Equations (72)+{r4) indicate that a system in equilibrium under mole- 
cular forces in S, should also be in equilibrium in Q’, which is taken as at reat 
in the ether. Lorentz then argues that this can be so only if dimensions in S, in 
the direction of motion are shortened by the amount (1—v"/(2c*)). Lorentz 
obtained this result by writing (z)-(3) in the approximate form 


x, = (0-3) (15) 
=y . (16) 
Zr = x (z7) 


in order to compare dimensions in S, and Q’. Thus, putting forth the M.F.H. 
allowed Lorentz to give theoretical support for the L.F.C. As if to CEPR this 
point, Lorentz goes on to assert:? 


(La): One may not of course attach much importance to this result; the 
application to molecular forces of what was found to hold for electric forces 
is too venturesome for that. 


Lorentz continues by asserting that the L,F.C. might not be the correct explana- 
tion of the Michelson and Morley experiment:? 


(La): Besides, even if one would do so, the question would still remain 
whether the earth’s motion shortens the dimensions in one direction, as 
assumed above, or lengthens those in directions perpendicular to the first, 
which would answer the purpose equally well. 


In his [1895] Lorentz applies the electromagnetic theory that he had developed 
at length in his [18924] to problems involving optical and electrical phenomena 
in moving bodies. Lorentz discussed two different transformations that he had 
developed in this treatise for two different sets of problems. The set of trans- 
formations :3 


x! = Yir (z. 8) 
Y =r (z9) 
x = 2, (20) 
=t (21) 


permitted Lorentz to prove that to order v/c electrostatic processes are unaffected 
by the earth’s motion and also could be used to transform certain problems in 
electrodynamics to those in electrostatics. The primed coordinates refer to a 
fictitious system S’, which bears some similarity to the Q’ system from the 
[1892]. S" is the electron’s instantaneous rest system, in which the electron is 
dilated along the x’-axis by an amount 1/4/1—v#/c*. Using (18H21), Lorentz 
was able to relate the Lorentz forces in S’ and S;: 





1 Ibid., p. 223. 2a Loc. cit. 
2 Lorentz [1895], pp. 35-9. For a discussion of these equations see Miller [1973], esp. 
parts 3 and 4. 
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E; = F; (22) 
Fy = Vi—v/AF, (23) 
F, = Vi — AF, (24) 


which is a more exact version of (r2)-(r4). 


The other system of transformation is: 


x, = x—vt (25) 
Yr =I (26) 
sa (27) 
t, =t— ae (28) 


where 7, is the local time and the spatial portion (25)-(27) pertains to the 
Galilean transformations. This system relates S, and S. Lorentz postulated the 
mathematical concept of the local time coordinate to prove the covariance to first 
order in v/c of the Maxwell equations in charge free space or within a substance 
that is neutral, not magnetic and not a conductor. Thus, equations (25)-(28) are 
the set of transformations that Lorentz used in the theorem of corresponding 
states. After having accounted systematically for the result of all first order 
optical experiments, Lorentz, in the final chapter of the [1895], discussed three 
experiments accurate to second order in v/c which could not be accounted for 
‘without further ado’. One of them is the Michelson and Morley experiment. 
Lorentz’s methodology in dealing with the Michelson and Morley experiment 
parallels that given in his [18923], but contains more details. An outline is 
sufficient for my purposes: After using the Newtonian addition law for velocities 
to discuss the Michelson and Morley experiment, Lorentz put forth the L.F.C. 
to explain their null result. However, as in [18925], he goes on to assert 
that this account is not unique. For, if the dimensions of an object parallel 
to its direction of motion are changed in the ratio 1 to 1+8, and those normal to 
its motion in the ratio 1 to 1+, then it follows that the Michelson and Morley 
result can be accounted for to second order in o/c if e and 8 satisfy the equation 
ea vt : 

«—6 oa (29) 


Equation (29) is one equation for two unknowns; hence, either e or 8 would 
remain undetermined. The L.F.C. corresponds to e = o. Then Lorentz tries to 
make ‘this hypothesis’ (one which he confesses to be ‘surprising’) more acceptable, 
and employs a characteristically modest tone that shows how tentative and 
dependent on a string of assumptions his suggestion really is,” 
(L): Surprising as this hypothesis may appear at first sight, yet we shall 
have to admit that it is by no means far-fetched, as soon as we assume that 
molecular forces are also transmitted through the ether, like the electric and 


1 Lorentz [1895], ‘Abschnitt V’. See also Miller [1973], esp. part 4. 
2 P.R.C., pp. 5-6. 
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magnetic forces of which we are able at the present time to make this asser- 
tion definitely. If they are so transmitted, the translation will very probably 
affect the action between two molecules or atoms in a manner resembling 
the attraction or repulsion between charged particles. 


This is the M.F.H., which Lorentz proposed after putting forth the L.F.C. 
That Lorentz put forth the M.F.H. to assist him in making plausible the L.F.C. 
is clear from his next statement in the [1895]:1 - 


(L,): From the theoretical side, therefore, there would be no objection to 
the hypothesis. 


Then, at the end of this section, Lorentz presents yet another plausibility 


argument—-full of honestly stated and interconnected assumptions—in support 
of contraction only of the dimensions along the direction of motion. This final 
section, quoted in its entirety, is:* 


(La): It is worth noticing that we are led to just the same changes of 
dimensions as have been presumed above if we, firstly, without taking 
molecular movement into consideration, assume that in a solid body left to 
itself the forces, attractions or repulsions, acting upon any molecule main- 
tain one another in equilibrium, and, secondly—though to be sure, there is 
no reason for doing so—if we apply to these molecular forces the law which 
in another place we deduced for electrostatic actions. For if we now under- 
stand by S, and S, not, as formerly, two systems of charged particles, but 
two systems of molecules—the second at rest and the first moving with a 
velocity v in the direction of the axis of between the dimensions of which 
the relationship subsists as previously stated; and if we assume that in both 
systems the x components of the forces are the same, while the y and z com- 
ponents differ from one another by the factor ./1—v*/c¥, then it is clea: that 
the forces in S, will be in equilibrium whenever they are so in S,. If there- 
fore S, is the state of equilibrium of a solid body at rest, then the molecules 
in S, have precisely those positions in which they can persist under the in- 
fluence of translation. The displacement would naturally bring about this 
disposition of the molecules of its own accord, and thus effect a shortening 
in the direction of motion in the proportion of 1 to +/1—-v#/c’, in accordance 
with the formule given in the above-mentioned paragraph. This leads to 
the values 


= 45, €=0 


in agreement with (1). 

In reality the molecules of a body are not at rest, but in every ‘state of 
equilibrium’ there is a stationary movement. What influence this circum- 
stance may have in the phenomenon which we have been considering is a 
question which we do not here touch upon; in any case the experiments of 
Michelson and Morley, in consequence of unavoidable errors of observation, 
afford considerable latitude for the values of 6 and e. 


This argument is similar to the one given in his [18925]. S, and S, are what I 


1 Ibid., p. 6. 2 Ibid. pp. 6-7. 
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refer to as S, and S”, respectively. Using (z8)—(20) and (22)-(24), Lorentz argues 
that it is not unreasonable to propose that e = 0.4 

In the final paragraph Lorentz once again emphasises that e = o may not be 
the correct choice; however, it is the only one which he can argue for on the 
basis of his electromagnetic theory, even though the argument makes use of a 
fictitious coordinate system. Lorentz still considers the L.F.C. as a physics of 
desperation, put forth to preserve his electromagnetic theory. 

With this development, we can now easily show that Zahar’s arguments for 
the non ad hocness of the L.F.C. are specious. 

In (Z,) Zahar asserts that ‘Lorentz deduced the L.F.C. from a deeper theory’, 
namely from what he calls the M.F.H. However, as we have just seen, Lorentz 
did no such thing. Moreover, the M.F.H. does not, contrary to Zahar, constitute 
a ‘theory about molecular forces’.? For example, Lorentz’s suggestion that mole- 
cular forces transform like electromagnetic forces does not even give us informa- 
tion about the functional form of molecular forces, as a theory about molecular 
forces would require.? Nor does Lorentz furnish such a theory elsewhere. See 
also (L), wherein Lorentz asserts that the ‘nature of molecular forces is entirely 
unknown’. Thus, an objective rendering of Lorentz’s [18925] and [1895] makes 
manifest the incorrectness of Zahar’s statement (Z,), thereby also severely 
weakening his (Z,), to which I now turn. 

In (Za) Zahar, in order to support his claims about the M.F.H., quotes at 
length from Lorentz’s [1895]; however, this passage is from the final portion of 
Lorentz’s lengthy work [1895]—compare (Z,) with (Z,). As I emphasised, 
Lorentz in (Z,) first gave a plausibility argument for e = o, and then concluded 
on a note of uncertainty as to the veracity of the L.F.C. Thus, Zahar is quite in- 
correct when he states :4 


Lorentz Derived the L.F.C. from the M.F.H.... the Michelson—Morley 
Experiment Lends Dramatic Support to the M.F.H. 


Moreover, the ‘famous transformation’ that Zahar mentions in (Z,) is not what 
can be considered, even with hindsight, as the ‘Lorentz transformation’ of 1895. 
As I mentioned previously, there were two sets of transformations in the [1895]: 
equations (18H21); and equations (25)-(28). The former set was used in the 
passage from the [1895] quoted in (Z,). The latter set is what can, in retrospect, 
be considered by us as (c. 1895) the ‘Lorentz transformations’. They are the set 
Lorentz used to prove the theorem of corresponding states. Zahar is obviously 
unaware of this fact. Indeed, Zahar, in his discussions of Lorentz’s work of 1892 
and 1895, in particular of the 1895 theorem of corresponding states,§ gives the 
impression that Lorentz used the set of transformations from S, to Q’ from his 
[18924] in the Versuch [1895]—this is incorrect. Thus, also incorrect is the import 
of Zahar’s statement that :® 


the First Version of Lorents’s Theory of Corresponding States Arises out of the 
Reakstic Interpretation of the Lorentz Transformation whose Origins were 
Purely Mathematical. 


1 For further discussion see Miller [1973]. * Zahar [1973], p. 111. 

? Another example: To assert merely that the gravitational force in Newton’s theory of 
gravitation transforms like a vector gives no information about its functional form. 

í Zahar [1973], p. 114; italics in original. 

8 Zahar [1973], pp. 111 ff. $ Tbid., p. 111; italics in original. 
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In summary: It is clear from Lorentz’s papers [18925] and [1895] that his 
methodology was to posit the L.F.C. specifically to account for the Michelson 
and Morley experiment. Moreover, he obtained the L.F.C. from an argument 
based upon the Newtonian addition law for velocities. Then, Lorentz posited 
the M.F.H. for the purpose of constructing a plausibility argument in support of 
the L.F.C. that involved the use of certain concepts from his electromagnetic 
theory—namely, the transformation equations from S, to Q’ in [18925], and from 
S, to S’ in [1895].1 Lorentz stated explicitly in [1892] and [1895] that the L.F.C. 
might not be the proper manner of accounting for the result of Michelson and 
Morley. In addition, Lorentz argued (in [18925], p. 223, and [1895], p. 6) that 
the L.F.C. can very probably not be directly observed. Thus, to save his electro- 
magnetic theory, Lorentz put himself into the position of arguing on the basis of 
a set of transformation equations to a fictitious coordinate system and a string of 
interconnected assumptions for the-plausibility of an effect that probably could 
not be directly observed. Thus, Lorentz saw fit to put forth this ‘surprising’ 
hypothesis in a very modest manner. 

These are the hard historical facts upon which Zahar must try to superimpose 
the methodology of research programmes. It will not do to distort history at one’s 
convenience and then to criticise the analyses of other historians and philo- 
sophers of science with the aid of suitably redefined terms such as ‘novelty’ and 
‘ad hac’. 

Indeed, Zahar conveniently forgets to mention that, until 1904, the majority of 
physicists did consider the L.F.C. as ad hoc; in particular, Poincaré, whose 
criticism was of great concern to Lorentz,? and Lorentz himself. Moreover, 
Poincaré’s reasons for considering the L.F.C. as ad hoc as it appeared in the 
Versuch [1895] (but less so as it was presented in Lorentz’s [1904]) were quite 
logical: In the Versuch the L.F.C. was presented to account for one experiment, 
and, furthermore, it did not fit into the body of the treatise, which discussed a 
theory to account systematically only for first order effects. On the other hand, in 
Lorentz’s [1904], the L.F.C. in conjunction with other hypotheses put forth in 
this paper could account for more experiments than that of Michelson and 
Morley, e.g. those of Trouton and Noble, Rayleigh, Brace and Kaufmann. 
Moreover, in Lorentz’s [1904] the L.F.C. fits into the body of the theory pre- 
sented, which claimed to be able to account for effects to all orders in o/c. Zahar 
may have omitted this well-known episode in the history of science because it was 
not consonant with fitting Lorentz’s work into the methodology of research 
programmes. 

Although Poincard’s judgement of the L.F.C. as ad hoc is one based upon 
logic—or as Lakatos would say, in terms of Poincaré’s logical decision—judge- 
ments of ad hocness do not always follow from purely logical arguments. Holton 


1 In fact, Lorentz, in his review paper [1903}—to which Zahar does not refer—clearly 
separates the L.F.C, from the M.F.H. Lorentz, in Section 62 (“The Interference Experi- 
ment of Michelson’, pp. 273-4) gives an argument based upon the Newtonian addition 
rule for velocities, asserting that the Michelson and Morley experiment could be 
accounted for if the dimensions of a body in motion are changed according to my equa- 
tion (29). Then, in Section 64 (‘Present Status of the Theory’) Lorentz asserts that this 
hypothesis ‘becomes somewhat more intelligible if we put forth that [molecular forces 
behave like the Lorentz force, i.e. the M.F.H.} (p. 277). 

2 See Lorentz [1904], pp. 12-13. See also Miller [1973], esp. part 5.2. 
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argues for this point in his [1969]. He asserts that there are also instances where 
the judgement of a hypothesis as ad hoc is not made by narrowly conceived ideas 
of ‘logic’ alone. The weight of Holton’s supporting arguments for these claims 
seem to be of great concern to Zahar as a proponent of the methodology of 
research programmes. This is evidenced in Zahar’s paper, wherein Zahar permits 
Gritnbaum to easily dispose of Popper’s case for the ad hocness of the L.F.C3 
and spends most of his space in an effort attempting to refute the examples cited 
in Holton [1969]. Whether one agrees with Holton’s conjectures or not, a close 
study of his papers (especially his [1969]) reveals that Holton’s methodology is 
first to present as objectively as is possible the historical facts relevant to the case 
under study, taking particular care not to distort the internal structure of the 
relevant literature, and only then to analyse or speculate—the reverse of Zahar’s 
methodology. 

As to Zahar’s criticisms of Holton’s [1969] themselves, they can be more 
quickly disposed of. The sentences from Holton [1969] to which Zahar directs 
what he claims to be factual criticism are:? 


(Ha): This saving Hillfshypothese [the L.F.C.] is introduced completely 
ad hoc . . . No explicit comment is made which connects this assumed shrinkage 
with the Lorentz transformations in their still primitive form, as published 
earlier in the book . . 

(H,): The contraction hypothesis when it was made was clearly and quite 
blatantly ad hoc—or, if one prefers to use the patois of the laboratory, 
ingeniously cooked up for the narrow purpose which it was to serve... 


(H,): The important point to note is that ‘ad hoc’ is not an absolute but a 
relativistic term. Postulate 1 and 2 [Einstein’s two postulates in his [1905] 
may be said to have been introduced ad koc with respect to the Relativity 
Theory of 1905 as a whole... But these postulates were not ad hoc with 
respect to the Michelson experiment, for they were not specifically imagined in 
order to account for its results... 

Previously, I discussed how Lorentz, in the [1895], put forth a plausibility 
argument for the L.F.C., using the transformations from the real inertial system 
S, to the fictitious system S”. I then pointed out Zahar’s misconception of this 
point. I also noted that the transformation from S, to S’ cannot be considered as 
the 1895 version of what were subsequently called the Lorentz transformations. 
Thus, Holton’s (H,) is correct. 

Holton’s (H,) is a restatement of previously reported opinion c. 1900 con- 
cerning the L.F.C., e.g. that of Poincaré. It is a historical fact which cannot be 
made to vanish simply by redefining the notion of ad hoc. : 

Zahar’s claim to refutation of (H,) is in the following footnote :? 


I cannot make head or tail of Holton’s sentence ‘Postulates 1 and 2 may 
be said to have been introduced ad hoc with respect to the Relativity Theory 


1 Zahar [1973], p. 104. More precisely, according to Zahar Griinbaum showed that the 
L.F.C. is not ad hoc,, as was claimed by Popper. However, if one wishes to analyze the 
status of the L.F.C. c. 1900, a goal to which Zahar aspires, then Griinbaum’s argu- 
ment is quite beside the point. The reason is that Griinbaum’s argument turns upon the 
Kennedy~Thorndike experiment of 1932. 

2 Zahar [1973], pp. 105-6; italics by Zahar. 2 Footnote 1 in ibid., p. 106. 
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of gos as a whole’. How can Einstein’s two postulates, which constitute 
Special Relativity Theory or at any rate are part of Relativity Theory, be 
ad hoc with respect to Relativity Theory? 


Ad hoe with respect to x means not derivable from x. The (H,) sentence means that 
Postulates I and II are not derived from relativity theory, but are postulated prior 
to (and so become a part of) relativity theory. Evidence for this assertion is as 
follows: (f) Autobiographical remarks by Einstein; (#) raising a ‘Vermutung’ to a 
postulate; (#1) argument that goes as follows—a careful reading of the scientific 
literature relevant to electron physics in 1905-10 reveals that Einstein’s theory 
was widely considered in the community of physicists to be a generalisation of 
Lorentz’s theory of the electron presented in Lorentz’s [1904]. Indeed, after 1905 
the nomenclature Lorentz—Einstein theory came into being. The prediction of 
this theory that was considered of prime importance was for the so-called trans- 
verse mass 


m 
mr = —. 
fi—vi fe 


(As is well known, Einstein, due to an unfortunate choice for the definition of 
force in his [1905], arrived at a different expression for mp. This oversight was 
corrected by Planck in 1906. Thus, Einstein’s and Lorentz’s predictions for 
my are symbolically identical.) Holton’s point in (H,) is as follows: From the 
result that mp = m/4/1—v*/c* one is not necessarily led to Einstein’s two postu- 
lates of relativity, since m, could also be deduced from Lorentz’s theory of the 
electron of 1904. This leads me to another of Zahar’s incorrect statements :1 


(Z,): The philosophical significance of the Theory of Corresponding 
States is that it could, as Poincaré showed, easily be turned into a theory 
observationally equivalent to Special Relativity. 


Zahar also makes the claim? (repeats an old mistake) that Einstein’s and 
Lorentz’s theories are observationally equivalent. Special relativity is not obser- 
vationally equivalent to Lorentz’s theory of 1904. The reason is that a theory of 
light containing Lorentz’s ether cannot account exactly for the optical Doppler 
effect, nor for observations of stellar aberration.? Neither are the two theories 
observationally equivalent concerning the L.F.C. The reason is that Lorentz’s 
contraction is basically different from that of Einstein. In fact, Lorentz, by apply- 
ing the classical notion of congruence to the behaviour of rods as implied by his 
theory, convinced himself that the L.F.C. could not be observed.‘ Lorentz did 
not realise the importance of the comparison of lengths using light signals. 
Einstein and Poincaré simultaneously and independently discovered this, 
although their reasoning on this point differed, Even if Lorentz had realized this 
point before the others did, the two contractions would still not be observa- 
tionally equivalent. The reason is that in Lorentz’s theory the class of ether-fixed 





1 Zahar [1973], p. 116. 

3 Ibid., p. 123. 

3 This point will be discussed fully in a forthcoming work by the author. For some brief 
remarks the reader should consult Meller [1952], esp. pp. 8-10; Drude [1959], esp. the 
first footnote on p. 475. 

t Lorentz [1892], p. 223 and [1895], p. 6 of P.R.C. 
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reference systems is not equivalent to the class of inertial systems, whereas in 
Einstein’s theory of relativity of 1905 this asymmetry does not exist. This lack of 
symmetry in Lorentz’s theory between different sets of space-time coordinates 
results in a lack of symmetry in the observation of the contraction. Furthermore, 
the inclusion by Lorentz of true lengths and times, quantities which remain 
unknown to the observer in an inertial system, renders unclear the meaning of 
the contraction of a rod at rest relative to an inertial system S} by an observer in 
an inertial system S?. 

I should now like to comment upon Zahar’s concluding section of his Part I, 
entitled ‘The Rationality of Lorents’s Pursuing his own Programme after 1905’. 

Contrary to what Zahar asserts,? there was no ‘Relativity Programme’ in the 
scientific community from 1905 to about 1910, because Einstein’s work had not 
yet been disentangled from Lorentz’s—there existed for most scientists only one 
theory, the Lorentz—Einstein theory. Moreover, the Lorentz—Einstein theory was 
part of a research effort that can be called the perfection of the electromagnetic 
world-picture, formally announced in 1900 by Wilhelm Wien.* The intent of 
this research effort was to formulate an electromagnetic field-theoretical descrip- 
tion of the electron and, subsequently, of all matter. It was a reductionistic 
programme that attempted to reduce the laws of mechanics to those of electro- 
magnetism, t.e. to Lorentz’s fundamental equations. Thus, contrary to Zahar’s 
characterisation of Lorentz’s theory, by 1904 Newton’s third law of motion 
was no longer considered to be an integral part of this theory. I believe that 
Zahar, by referring to Lorentz’s theory as the ‘Theory of Corresponding States’ ® 
has missed this point. An immediate result of Zahar’s oversight is that Lorentz’s 
theory of the electron is made to appear to be more universal than it actually was.® 

In summary: It was quite ‘rational’ for Lorentz to continue to adhere to his 
theory of the electron until 1910. However, Lorentz maintained this viewpoint to 
the end of his life (1928). Can this fact be explained entirely on ‘rational’ grounds? 
Or, does it really serve the philosophy of science so narrowly to construe the 
idea of ‘rational’ or ‘logical’ scientific thinking by actual creative research 


1 Zahar [1973], pp. 122-23; italics in original. 3 Ibid., p. 122. 

$ Wien [1900]. See Miller [1973], esp. part 2, for further details. 

4 See Miller [1973] for further discussion. One of the reasons for the emergence of the 
electromagnetic world-picture was a presumed incompatibility between the laws of 
mechanics and those of electromagnetism: The laws of electromagnetism, i.e. those of 
Lorentz’s theory of [18924] and [1895], transformed according to the modified Galilean 
set of transformations (25)-(28). On the other hand, the laws of mechanics transformed 
according to the usual Galilean transformations, 1.¢. (25)}-(27) with t, == ¢ replacing (28). 
The former theory with its set of transformation equations could account systematically 
for the results of optical and electrical experiments to order v/e. The latter theory could 
not. In view of the successes of Lorentz’s theory c. 1900, vis-à-vis the lack of success of 
mechanical models for electromagnetism, many physicists believed that the best way to 
resolve the tension between the laws of electromagnetism and those of mechanics was to 
reduce mechanics to electromagnetism. Thus, in light of these facts, we must consider 
Zahar’s statement that ‘Michelson’s experiment did not refute the conjunction of Newton’s 
laws and Maxwell’s equations’ ([1973], p. 115; italica in original) to be true only up to 
1900. 

5 Zahar [1973], p. 116; italics in original. 

ê Incidentally, there were at least two other major theories of the electron to compete with 
the Lorentz—Einstein theory: Langevin-Bucherer and that of Abraham. See Miller [1973] 
for further discussion. ; 
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scientists that any deviation from it which occurred historically must be falsified 
or explained away? 

I would finally comment on certain of Zahar’s assertions concerning the work 
of Poincaré: 


But despite this, one hesitates to count Poincaré among classical physicists 
such as Maxwell and Lorentz. Poincaré was the first scientist to recognise 
the group character of the transformation equations and probably also the 
first clearly to enunciate a physical principle of relativity. (Einstein is sup- 
posed to have carefully read ‘Science and Hypothesis’ before 1905.) What- 
ever the case may be, Poincaré showed, using Lorentz’s own approach, how 
the Theory of Corresponding States could be made observationally equiva- 
lent to Special Relativity. 


Zahar’s statement that ‘Poincaré was the first scientist to recognise the group 
character of the’ Lorentz transformations can be contested. The reason is that 
this statement is also put forth by Einstein in his [1905]. Thus, we have another 
case in the history of science of simultaneous but independent discovery. 

Zahar’s statement that Poincaré was the ‘first clearly to enunciate a physical 
principle of relativity. (Einstein is supposed to have carefully read Science and 
Hypothesis before 1905)’ implies that Poincaré discussed in his book Science and 
Hypothesis, published in 1902, the principle of relativity as posited again in 1904. 
This is not true. In Science and Hypothesis Poincaré discussed the ‘principle of 
relative motion’? in classical mechanics. This principle is a restatement of the 
Newtonian principle of relativity (i.e. Newton’s Corollary V). In the final chapter, 
‘Electrodynamics’, Poincaré mentioned the term ‘principle of relativity’ (in 
common use ¢. 1902), but in reference to the laws of geometry.* Furthermore, it 
has been repeatedly shown in recent publications that Poincaré’s principle of 
relativity was basically different from Einstein’s. Poincaré’s contained Lorentz’s 
ether; Einstein’s did not. Poincaré’s was to be one of the principles of a reduction- 
istic programme; Einstein’s embraced all branches of physics, and represented 
one of the principles of a viewpoint that did not arenes to reduce one branch of 
physics to another. 

Thus I fear that Zahar is on the wrong track—the reason is that there is no 
such thing as what he refers to as Lorentz’s T3: for Lorentz always considered 
the local time as merely a mathematical coordinate transformation. 


ARTHOR I. MILLER 
Lowell Technological Institute, Lowell, Massachusetts 
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EINSTEIN VERSUS LORENTZ: RESEARCH PROGRAMMES AND 
THE LOGIC OF COMPARATIVE THEORY EVALUATION * 


Introduction. 


x Historical Background. 
1.1 The Lorentz Electron Theory. 
1.2 The Einstein Theory of Special Relativity. 
2 The Methodology of Comparing Competing Theories. 
2.1 The Concept of an Ad Hoc Hypothesis. 
2.2 The Formalism of a Logic of Theory Competition. 
3 ‘Why Did Einstein s Programme Supersede Lorentz’ si’. 
3x The Simplicity of Einstein’s Theory. 
3.2 Intertheoretic Consideration Favouring Einstein over Lorentz. 


Introduction. 

Elie Zahar’s recent two-part paper! raises a most interesting set of historical and 

methodological questions. Utilising, with some minor divergences, the approach 

* Grateful acknowledgement is made to the U.S. National Science Foundation for earlier 
support of research on late-aether theories and the special theory of relativity. 

1 Zahar [1973]. 
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developed by Imre Lakatos! out of the clash between the philosophy of scientific 
growth of Sir Karl Popper? and Thomas Kuhn’s analysis of scientific revolu- 
tions,® Zahar has examined in a stimulating fashion the comparative development 
of H. A. Lorentz’s and Albert Einstein’s theories of the electrodynamics of 
moving bodies. In so doing he has called attention in a concrete manner to that 
unit of scientific growth—the Lakatos research programme—which is more 
general than a scientific theory and less ‘occult’ than Kuhn’s nevertheless most 
fruitful concept of a ‘paradigm’. Zahar has argued, correctly I think, and follow- 
ing in the Popperian tradition of Agassi, Watkins’ and Feyerabend5, for the 
important role of metaphysics in the incipient stages of theory genesis and 
growth. He has proposed an account of the guiding heuristics of the Lorentzian 
and Einsteinian research programmes which, somewhat controversially, unifies 
the Einsteinian approach involved in the special theory with that employed in the 
genesis of the general theory of relativity. He has also provided us with suggestive 
analyses of the concepts of ad hocness and novelty. 

Zahar has, however, committed several serious historical errors in his account. 
His philosophical analyses also raise some paradoxes which can in part be 
resolved by a more accurate history, but which also seem to me to require a more 
developed or fine-structure analysis of the logic of comparative theory evaluation 
for a full resolution. I shall contend below that Zahar has incorrectly argued for 
the progressive non-ad hoc character of Lorentz’s theory after 1904. I shall also 
suggest that Zahar has misunderstood the-second postulate of Einstein’s special 
theory of relativity, and that this has both falsely led him to assume the postulate 
introduced certain imperfections or incoherencies into the theory, and to perform 
unnecessary gyrations concerning Einstein’s thinking in the genesis of the special 
theory. I also believe Zahar has ignored central scientific and metascientific 
features of Einstein’s contribution in the special theory, namely his reanalysis of 
the time-concept and simultaneity, and the considerable degree of simplicity 
which such a reanalysis allowed in the electrodynamics of moving bodies. I shall 
also argue that insufficient attention to intertheoretic consideration is responsible 
for the paradox that, though Einstein’s theory was accepted by many prominent 
scientists by 1910-12, Zahar can only fully rationalise its acceptance after 1915. 

I shall also disagree with some of the major factors which Zahar conceives of as 
relevant to the genesis of the special theory and shall provide an alternative 
account which is coherent with my above mentioned point of view, and also with 
the available historical documentation. 


x Historical Background. 
1.1 The Lorentz Electron Theory. 
(a) Lorentz’s Theorem of Corresponding States. 


There are several points which should be noted in connection with both 
theoretical and experimental aspects of H. A. Lorentz’s theory of electrons. One 
interesting verbal slip is to be found in Zahar’s characterisation of Lorentz’s 
‘theorem of corresponding states’ as a ‘theory of corresponding states’. The slips 


1 Lakatos [1968], [1970]. s * Popper [1959], [1962]. 
® Kuhn [1962]. 1 Agassi [1964], Watkins [1958]. 
ë Feyerabend [1964]. 
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significant since it is associated with what I take to be a misconstrual of the thrust 
of Lorentz’s research programme in the years 1892-1910. Though Lorentz does 
not use the term ‘theorem’ in his [1904], he does employ it in his works of [1895], 
[1899], and [1909]. The change in locution is important inasmuch as Lorentz’s 
approach begins with his axioms or his fundamental equations postulating the 
existence of charged electrons (‘ions’ before 1900), a stationary aether, and the 
micro-behaviour of the electromagnetic field connecting the electrons. (Zahar is 
somewhat misleading when he suggests that the ‘hard core’ of Lorentz’s theory 
consists of ‘Maxwell’s equation for the electromagnetic field ...’,} since one 
important contribution of Lorentz’s theory even in its earliest forms ([1892] and 
[1895]) was to derive Maxwell’s macroscopic equations from his own microscopic 
equations which possessed a strong analogy with Maxwell’s equations.) The 
fundamental equations of Lorentz’s theory: 


div D = 
div H = 0 
1/éD 
1 6H 
F =D+-(vx) 


served as a basis for a theory of electromagnetic processes in moving bodies (i.e. 
bodies in motion through the aether). As I noted in my [1969],? Lorentz pro- 
ceeded in a way that Einstein later would have called ‘constructive’. He began 
with the above fundamental equations of the electron theory, introduced the 
classical or ‘Galilean’ velocity addition formula or transformation for electrons 
moving with the system in motion through the aether, and after applying the 
classical transformation x’ = x—vt, the transformation equations bearing 
Lorentz’s name were added. The Lorentz research programme for the years 
1892-1910 becomes fully intelligible only if one understands that the goal of 
Lorentz’s endeavours was to provide ‘Lorentz transformation equations’ which 
would allow him to prove his theorem of corresponding states. The transformation 
equations evolved from 1895 to 1904 in several steps, changing the form of 
particular transformations in minor ways (e.g., the sequence of transformations 
for ‘local time’) and adding new transformations (e.g., the Lorentz ([1904]) 
transformation for the electric moment P), in an attempt to obtain the theorem of 
corresponding states which would cover recently suggested or-performed experi- 
ments. Lorentz ([1899]) cited Liénard’s variant of the Michelson interferometer 
experiment in which the rays pass through a solid or liquid dielectric as motiva- 
tion for exploratory research on transformations of the second order of v/c. In his 
1 Zahar [1973], p. 100. 3 Schaffner [1969], p- 507. 

3 See Einstein [1949], p. 53 and Einstein [1934], pp. 74-5, for a discussion of the term 
‘constructive’. I discuss the role of ‘constructive’ theories versus ‘principle-type’ 
theories in my [19742]. 

4 The evolution of the concepts of time and space in Lorentz, Poincaré, and Einstein (as 
regards the special theory of relativity) is covered in detail in my [19744]. Those portions 
of that paper which touch on the genesis of Einstein’s theory are also presented below in 
section 1-a(c). 
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[1904] Lorentz referred to Rayleigh’s ([1902]) and Brace’s {[1904]) attempts to 
determine if a Lorentz—Fitzgerald contraction might cause stresses resulting in a 
transparent body becoming doubly refracting, and also mentioned Trouton and 
Noble’s ([1903]) experiment to ascertain the torque acting on a charged capacitor 
as a result of the capacitor’s motion through the aether. Without further modi- 
fications, the Lorentz electron theory would have required positive results for 
these experiments; with further modifications in the transformation equations, 
the theorem of corresponding states could be saved. 

It is important to also note explicitly (Zahar does not) that Lorentz did not 
believe that the theorem of corresponding states should be tantamount to a 
‘principle of relativity’ in either Poincaré’s ({[1900], [1902], [1904], [1905] and 
[1906]) or Einstein’s ({1905] and [1907]) senses. In his [r904] Lorentz stated that 
he wished ‘to show by means of certain fundamental assumptions and without 
neglecting terms of one order of magnitude or another, that many electro- 
magnetic actions are entirely independent of the motion of the systems’ (my 
italics). The ‘many’ is significant for it was because of his commitment to the 
causal efficacy of the aether that Lorentz could not accept either Poincard’s or 
Einstein’s approaches, prior to about rgro. In his [1909] Lorentz wrote: 


I cannot but regard the ether, which can be the seat of an electromagnetic 
field with its energy and its vibrations as endowed with a certain degree of 
substantiality, however different it may be from all ordinary matter. In this 
line of thought it seems natural not to assume at starting that it can never 
make any difference whether a body moves through the ether or not, and to 
measure distances and lengths of time by means of rods and clocks having 
a fixed position relatively to the ether.1 


Lorentz ([1909]) added further that he had not yet accepted the important 
modifications proposed independently by Poincaré ([1906]) and Einstein ([19058]) 
for charge density and velocity addition transformations. Lorentz noted: 


Whereas I have not been able to obtain for the equations referred to moving 
axes exactly the same form as for those which apply to a stationary system, 
Einstein has accomplished this by means of a system of new variables 
slightly different from those which I have introduced. I have not availed 
myself of his substitutions, only because the formula are rather complicated 
and look somewhat artificial, unless one deduces them from the principle of 
relativity itself. 


The mathematical formalism is accordingly conditioned by Lorentz’s aether 
metaphysics. 

Zahar suggests that Lorentz could not achieve the correct transformations 
because he would have had to have ‘developed a general kinematical framework’.® 
This does not seem to be correct, both because of Lorentz’s own remarks cited 
immediately above, and because Poincaré, proceeding within the Lorentzian 
approach, was able to arrive at the correct transformations, but only because he 
(Poincaré) possessed a strong commitment to a ‘principle of relativity’. (Poincaré’s 
relativity principle is conceptually different from Einstein’s inasmuch it is still 
aether-theoretic. Nonetheless as a methodological tool it was sufficient to generate 


1 Lorentz [1909], p. 230. 3 [1909], p. 230. 3 Zahar [1973], p. 119. 
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the formally correct transformation equations for charge density and velocity 
addition.) 


(b) The Lorentz—Fitzgerald Contraction and the Molecular Forces 
Hypothesis. 

In his attempt to show that the Lorentz research programme was not ad hoc in any 
one of his senses, Zahar’s [1973] places much emphasis on the role of what he 
terms the Lorentz ‘molecular forces hypothesis’, or M.F.H. for short. The role of 
the M.F.H. in alleviating the ad hoc character of the Lorentz—Fitzgerald con- 
traction hypothesis (L.F.C.) has been noted several times in the literature,! but 
Zahar provides an interestingly novel perspective on the M.F.H. by suggesting 
that this hypothesis is itself ad hoc in none of his senses. Though I shall postpone 
a detailed methodological analysis of the notion of ad hocness until Section 2 
below, it will be useful to comment briefly on Zahar’s analysis of ad hoc at this 
point, and then to consider the origin, meaning, and evolution of the Lorentz 
M.F.H. in the light of this account. 

Zahar ([1973]) proposes that there are three senses of ad hoc. He states that 
‘ad s in research programmes is defined not as a property of an isolated 
hypothesis but as a relation between two consecutive theories”, but he is either 
not entirely faithful to this stipulation, or else hypotheses can be considered 
ad hoc in some derivitive sense, since he does discuss the non ad hoc character of 
the M.F.H., for example.’ Though I shall postpone my analysis of ad hocness 
(and of Zahar’s concept of ‘novelty’) until section 2, it will be useful to introduce 
Zahar’s three senses of ad hoc in the context of the M_F.H. Zahar has suggested 
the following analyses of ad hocness:* 


ad hoc,: A theory is said to be ad hoc, if it has no novel consequences as 
compared with its predecessor. 
ad hoc,: [A theory]... is ad hoc, if none of its novel predictions have been 
actually ‘verified’; for one reason or another the experiment in 
question may not have been carried out, or—much worse—an 
experiment devised to test a novel prediction may have yielded a 
negative result. 
ad hoc,: [A]... theory is said to be ad hoc; if it is obtained from its pre- 
decessor through a modification of its auxiliary hypotheses which 
does not accord with the spirit of the heuristic of the programme. 
The notion of ‘novelty’ which appears in all three definiens above is character- 
ised by Zahar in the following terms: 
A fact will be considered novel with respect to a given hypothesis [sic] if it 
did not belong to the problem-situation which governed the construction of 
the hypothesis.’ 

Let us now consider the M.F.H.. Zahar formulates the M.F.H. in admittedly 
somewhat loose phraseology as the hypothesis that ‘Molecular forces behave and 
transform like electromagnetic forces’. Lorentz in his first enunciation of the 
1 See Maller [1952], p. 29, and Schaffner [1969], pp. 499-500. ® Zahar [1973], p. 101. 


3 Zahar [1973], p. 107. 4 Zahar [1973], p. 10x. 
5 Zahar [1973], p. 103. * Zahar [1973], p. 106. 
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hypothesis was somewhat more precise proposing that the molecular forces under 
consideration were ‘mutual attractions and repulsions’ between systems of 
material points, these systems constituting what we interpret as solid bodies. 
Lorentz ([18926]) also noted that ‘Nowadays we may safely assume that electric 
and magnetic forces act by means of the intervention of the ether. It is not far- 
fetched to suppose the same to be true of the molecular forces’. 

Zahar argues that Lorentz’s theory with the L.F.C. (which he calls T3) is not 
ad hoc in any one of the three senses quoted above. It is not ad hoc, insofar as the 
Kennedy—Thorndike experiment can falsify it;! it is not ad hoc, because ‘Lorentz 
deduced the L.F.C. from a deeper theory involving the M.F.H. This latter 
hypothesis, Zahar contends, is not ad hoc because the M.F.H. is structured in 
accordance with the heuristic of the ether programme, which requires that 
physical phenomena be explained in terms of actions propagated in the ether’. 
Finally the M.F.H. (and a fortiori T;) is not ad hoc, because ‘the M.F.H. arose 
out of considerations which had nothing to do with Michelson’s experiment. The 
M.F.H. arose out of mathematical considerations pertaining to the transformation 
properties of Maxwell’s equations, Hence Michelson’s null result is a novel fact 
relative to the M.F.H.1’ 

Let us consider the historical situation in which Lorentz first proposed the 
M.F.H. The L.F.C. and the M.F.H. were proposed in the same paper (Lorentz 
[18925]) so it seems likely that both hypotheses were part of the same ‘problem- 
situation’. Lorentz did not conjecture that the molecular forces would alter in the 
same specific way that electric forces were changed by motion through the aether 
except in considering the Michelson experiment. Furthermore, at the time that 
Lorentz suggested the M.F.H., it possessed no additional known empirically 
testable consequences than the Michelson experiment. There was, as I point out 
below, some theoretical support for the M.F.H. Later Lorentz further generalised 
the M.F.H. to cover any forces, intermolecular, intra-atomic and intra-electronic, 
in systems in motion through the aether. These generalisations were, however, 
forced on Lorentz because of certain experiments performed in 1902-4 which 
would have falsified his theory without further modification. These experiments, 
those of Rayleigh ([1902]), Brace ([1904]) and Trouton and Noble ([1903]), were 
described briefly above. 

It is important to examine these tactics of Lorentz in his ([1904]) generalisation 
of the M.F.H., since I believe that it will show what Lakatos ([1970]) has termed 
degenerating problemshift. I also think it will a fortiori demonstrate that the 
Lorentz research programme was engaging in retrogressive ad hoc moves from 
1904 through 1910. 

The M.F.H. possessed some plausibility in its 1892 and 1895 forms inasmuch 
as the molecular forces could be thought of as electromagnetic in nature, and the 
force transformation expressions developed by Lorentz would apply, derivatively, 
to such molecular forces, and would entail the L.F.C. This form of the M.F.H. 
depended then on molecular forces being reducible to electromagnetic forces for 
its non ad hoc character. This reduction thesis which was a rather general theoretical 
thesis probably possessed sufficient independent support in the late nineteenth- 


1 Zahar thus accepts Griinbaum’s arguments set forth in his [1959] and [1963] concerning 
- the -falsification of the L.F.C. (without a time dilation hypothesis) by the Kennedy- 
- Thorndike experiment. 2 Zahar [1973], p..106. 
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century so that it would alleviate, if not completely eliminate, the ad hoc character 
of the M.F.H. 

In his [1904] Lorentz proposed what he felt at the time to be two additional and 
independent hypotheses to be conjoined to the earlier ([18924], [1895] and 
[1899]) forms of his theory of electrons. One hypothesis was that of the con- 
tractile electron (C.E.). Whereas before 1904 Lorentz had applied the L.F.C. 
only macroscopically, because of the Rayleigh, Brace and Trouton-Noble 
experiments, Lorentz realised that he had to extend the contraction to individual 
electrons. Without a further hypothesis concerning the sub-structure of the 
electron, and Lorentz did not provide one in his [1904], the M.F.H. hypothesis 
will not entail the C.E. The C.E. hypothesis is, however, independently testable 
by determinations of the deflections of ‘radium-rays’ in electric and magnetic 
fields, and was so tested with vacillating results prior to about 1908.1 

The second hypothesis which Lorentz added in his [1904] was the generalisa- 
tion of the M.F.H. Lorentz wrote:? 


I shall suppose that the forces between uncharged particles, as well as those 
between such particles and electrons, are influenced by a translation in quite the 
same way as the electric forces in an electrostatic system. 


This hypothesis was not explicitly applied to the C.E. per se in his [1904] though it 
is implicitly applied. In Lorentz’s ([18g99] and [1904]) transformations, a factor e 
(in [x899]) or Z (in [1904]) appears. In his [1904] Lorentz determines the value of | 
as equal to unity by utilising the generalised M.F.H. together with Newton’s 
second law of motion and (indirectly) his postulated transformation for the 
dielectric displacement of the aether.’ He then asserts that: 


We are therefore led to suppose that the influence of a translation on the 
dimensions (of the separate electrons and of a ponderable body as a whole) 
is confined to those that have the direction of the motion, these becoming 
B times smaller than they are in the state of rest.“ 


That the electrons do not contract in the dimensions orthogonal to their motion 
and that the electrons contract only a factor of £, and not £l in the direction of 
motion is, then, partially based on the generalised M.F.H. 

In his [1909] Lorentz explicitly applied the generalised M.F.H. to the sub- 
structure of electrons. Lorentz wrote: 


Either a spherical electron must be regarded as a material system between 
whose parts there are certain forces ensuring the constancy of its size and 
form, or we must simply assume this constancy as a matter of fact which we 
have not to analyse any further. In the first case the form, size and orienta- 
tion of the moving ellipsoid will also be maintained by the action of the 
system of forces, provided all of them have the property expressed in our 


1 An important experiment by Bucherer ([1908]) confirmed the Lorentz~Einstein deform- 
able electron, For other later experiments supporting Lorentz and Einstein see Lorentz 
[1915], p. 339, footnote 86. 

2 Lorentz [1904], p. ar. 

3 ‘Indirectly’ since the Lorentz derivation is via his calculation of the electromagnetic 
momentum in a moving system, and this is obtained from his transformation for the 
dielectric displacement D’. * Lorentz [1904], p. 28. 
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relation . . . [the generalised M.F.H.]. In the other case we may rest content 
with simply admitting for the moving ellipsoid, without any further dis- 
cussion, the ellipsoidal form with the smaller axis in the line of translation. 


There were however serious reservations about the satisfactory applicability 
of such a generalised M.F.H. to electrons. First, it was shown by Poincaré 
([1906]) that the contractile electron could be considered a stable entity only if a 
definitively non-electromagnetic counter-pressure were invoked. To extend the 
M.F.H. to cover this type of force would violate the reduction thesis (of the 
M.F.H. to electromagnetic forces) which provided the plausibility (and inde- 
pendent support) for the original form of the M.F.H. If, on the other hand, one 
takes Lorentz’s second ‘case’ quoted above, the generalised form of the M.F.H. 
becomes a ‘sleeping partner’ in the now spurious ‘derivation’ of the specific form 
of the contractile electron, and possesses no independent testability. It would 
accordingly be ad hoc, proposed only to account for the prima facie falsifying 
experiments of 1902-4. 

To sum up this rather complex evolution then, it would appear that the Lorentz 
theory of 1904, which is usually taken as the definitive form of his theory and that 
which is to be compared with Einstein’s special theory of relativity, is flawed by 
the incorporation of the generalised form of the M.F.H. which is ad hoc in either 
the third sense of Zahar, inasmuch as the extension of transformation properties 
to definitively non-electromagnetic forces would seem to violate the ‘spirit’ of the 
Lorentz research programme, or in his second sense, insofar as a generalised 
M.F.H. not applied to electrons per se implied no additional novel facts not part 
of the problem-situation of Lorentz’s 1904 theory. It is not unimportant that 
Einstein, in his 1917 popular exposition of relativity theory, commented on two 
classes of experimental support for relativity theory, and noted the following 
about Lorentz’s contractile electron: 


... Lorentz was the first to introduce the hypothesis that the form of the 
electron experiences a contraction in the direction of motion in consequence 
of that motion, the contracted length being proportional to the expression 
J1—(v*/e). This hypothesis, which is not justifiable by any electrodynamical 
facts, supplies us then with that particular law of motion which has been 
confirmed with great precision in recent years (my italics).* 


Minkowski also thought of the L.F.C. as ad hoc or ‘artificial’. He wrote in his 
[1908a] that: 
H. A. Lorentz has found out the ‘Relativity-theorem’ and has created the 
Relativity postulate as a hypothesis that electrons and matter suffer con- 
tractions in consequence of their motion according to a certain law. 
A. Einstein has brought out the point very clearly, that this postulate is 
not an artificial hypothesis but is rather a new way of comprehending the 
time-concept... 2 


In his [1908b] Minkowski characterised the L.F.C. as ‘extremely fantastical’ 
since: 


1 Lorentz [1909], p. 215. 4 Einstein [1917], p. 51. 3 Minkowski [19084], p. 54. 
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the contraction is not to be looked upon as a consequence of resistances in 
the ether, or anything of that kind, but simply as a gift from above,—as an 
accompanying circumstance of the circumstance of motion. 


In his [19056], Einstein applied his derived ‘Lorentz’ transformations to a 
‘rigid sphere of radius R’ to show that it would suffer a L.F.C., and his derivation 
of the longitudinal and transverse masses of moving electrons demonstrates that 
he conceived the L.F.C. as applying at the micro-level, For Einstein such a 
contraction at any level was a kinematical consequence, and he did not require any 
hypothesis about forces affecting the form of the electron. 


1.2 The Einstein Theory of Special Relativity. 
(a) Interpretation of Einstein’s Light Postulate. 


Zahar has suggested that the second postulate of Einstein’s theory, the light 
postulate, introduces 2 type of internal incoherence into the special theory, and 
that the postulate is ‘thrown out with no justification whatever’ .* In fact, arguing 
conditionally against Holton’s [1969], Zahar suggests that if one is disposed to 
view Lorentz’s programme with the L.F.C. as ad hoc, then the light postulate of 
the special theory of relativity is at least as ad hoc. Zahar writes: 


Einstein could hardly have regarded the L.F.C. as more ad hoc than his own 
light postulate. For, first, on Einstein’s own criteria, the S.R.T. as presented 
in 1905, was far from being ‘internally perfect’. It consisted of two hetero- 
geneous parts which were on totally different levels: on the one hand a high- 
level, universal covariance principle and on the other a so-called light 
postulate which was low-level and extremely counter-intuitive.® 


Zahar further adds: 


‘Unlike his first postulate (the Relativity Principle) Pr, the Light Principle 
P2 is thrown out with no justification whatever. Moreover on the face of it, 
P2 runs counter to Einstein’s prescription (z) [a principle of simplicity and 
internal perfection or coherence]: there seems to be no connection at all 
between the fundamental properties of space-time and those of light.4 


Zahar believes this problem is resolvable only by withdrawing to Maxwell’s 
equations, and conceiving of Maxwell’s theory, and not the light postulate, as 
both the historical and epistemological basis oe Einstein’s ‘second starting point— 
the first being the Relativity Postulate . 

It is my opinion that this construal of the chai of the light postulate to both 
the genesis and the epistemological foundations of special relativity is incorrect. 
I believe that Zahar’s concerns rest on a conflation of two interpretations of the 
light postulate, one weak and classically supported by the Maxwell and Lorentz 
theories, and one strong, and rationalisable only i in the context of Einstein’s 
radical reanalysis of the time-concept. Zahar is not alone in conceiving of the 
light postulate in only its strong form, and one can find similar readings of the 


1 Minkowski [19088], p. 81. 2 Zahar [1973], p. 232. 
3 Zahar [1973], p. 108. t Zahar [1973], p- 232. 
§ Zabar [1973], p. 233- 
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postulate in the writings of philosophers (Reichenbach*), historians (Keswani’), 
and physicists (Mermin‘). (To the best of my knowledge, it is only Griinbaum! 
who has stressed the need to presuppose a reanalysis of the time-concept before a 
proper interpretation of the light postulate, in its strong form, can be provided.) 
Zahar deliberately ignores the Einstein reanalysis of synchronisation in his 
account, and as I shall argue below, I believe that this is an important reason for 
his incorrect perspective on both the genesis and the conceptual analysis of the 
postulates of the special theory of relativity. Let me first analyse the two inter- 
pretations of the light postulate before turning to Einstein’s reconstruction of the 
time-concept. 

Zahar (and the other writers cited) interpret the light postulate as asserting the 
constancy of the velocity of light in all Galilean reference frames: ‘Einstein bluntly 
asserted that the speed of light is an invariant, an assumption from which 
Michelson’s result trivially follows.’ I will term this interpretation of the light 
postulate the constancy of light velocity hypothesis (C.L.V.). This hypothesis is 
to be sharply distinguished from a hypothesis which asserts that a source of light 
contributes no velocity from its motion to the velocity of the emitted light. The 
alternative to this hypothesis, which I shall term the hypothesis of the independence 
of the velocity of light from its source (I.L.V.), is a ballistic hypothesis such as 
suggested by Ritz and others in the early years of the twentieth-century. If a 
source moves with velocity v with respect to an observer, the ballistic hypothesis 
assigns a velocity c-+-v to the velocity of the light emitted in the same direction of 
motion as the source. The J.L.V. hypothesis, on the other hand, assigns a velocity 
c to the emitted light, but this velocity c, is c only in the aether rest frame. For an 
observer in the aether rest frame, if a source moves through the aether with 
velocity v, the observer determines the velocity of the emitted light to be c. If the 
observer is moving through the aether, with velocity v, he determines on the basis 
of the I.L.V. hypothesis that the velocity of light emitted from any source, 
whatever the source’s velocity, is c-+-v for light moving away from the observer’s 
direction of motion. 

In his fundamental paper on the special theory of relativity, Einstein ([19055]) 
introduced his light postulate in the following way: 


We will...also introduce another postulate, which is only apparently 
trreconcilable with the former [principle of relativity], namely, that light is 
always propagated in empty space with a definite velocity c which ts inde- 
pendent of the state of motion of the emitting body (my italics).° 


After his analysis of simultaneity, a point to which I shall return at length several 
times below, Einstein restated the light postulate in more formal terms writing: 


Any ray of light moves in the ‘stationary’ system of co-ordinates with the 
determined velocity c, whether the ray be emitted by a stationary or by a. 
moving body. Hence velocity = light path/time interval where time interval 
ts to be taken in the sense of the definition in 1. [the section developing the new 
analysis of time and simultaneity]’ (my italics). 


* Reichenbach [1924], pp. 94-5. * Keswani [1965], pp. 284-6. 
3 Mermin [1968], pp. 9-11. * Griinbaum [1964]. 
š Zahar [1973], p. 108. ® Einstein [1905b], p. 38. 


* Einstein [1905b], p. 41. 
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My interpretation of the Einstein use of the light postulate is as follows. 
Einstein accepts the T.L.V. hypothesis as the weakest physical hypothesis which 
he needs in conjunction with the principle of relativity to generate the (later 
termed) Lorentz transformation equations for space and time. The I.L.V. 
hypothesis is irreconcilable with the principle of relativity only under classical 
assumptions regarding simultaneity. The apparent contradiction or paradox is 
resolved by the reanalysis of synchronisation or simultaneity, which is a necessary 
prior step to providing the stronger C.L.V. interpretation of the light postulate. 

My interpretation is supported by several lines of evidence involving both 
logical and historical considerations. 

First, the C.L.V. hypothesis and the principle of relativity are not even prima 
facie contradictory. What Einstein noted as a paradox is intelligible only on the 
interpretation of the light postulate as the [.L.V. hypothesis. Einstein stressed 
this relation of apparent ‘irreconcilability’ and ‘incompatability’ in a number of 
his writings after 1905. For example in [1917] he wrote: 


As a result of an analysis of the physical conceptions of time and space, it 
became evident that in reality there is not the least tncompatability between the 
principle of relativity and the law of propagation of light (Einstein’s italics).1 


Second, Einstein, in discussing the strong evidential support for the light 
postulate, conceived it in terms of the electromagnetic aether theories of Maxwell 
and Lorentz. It is important to note that Zahar, as noted above, did not conceive 
of the light postulate as having any justification. Einstein, however, wrote in 1917 
concerning the light postulate that: 


The epoch-making theoretical investigations of H. A. Lorentz on the 
electrodynamical and optical phenomena connected with moving bodies 
show that experience in this domain leads conclusively to a theory of electro- 
magnetic phenomena, of which the law of the constancy of velocity of light 
in vacuo is a necessary consequence. Prominent theoretical physicista [in the 
late nineteenth century] were therefore more inclined to reject the principle 
of relativity, in spite of the fact that no empirical data had been found which 
were contradictory to this principle.? 


Zahar cites a similar passage from Einstein’s later [1950] in which Einstein appeals 
to the ‘Maxwell-Lorentz theory of electrodynamics’ as the source of scientists’ 
confidence in the light postulate,’ but as noted above he incorrectly argues that 
this must mean that ‘Both historically and epistemologically speaking, Einstein’s 
second starting point—the first one being the Relativity Postulate—is not the 
Light Principle but the proposition: (P3) Maxvzell’s equations express a law of 
nature’. Zahar suggests this, in part I believe, because under his interpretation of 
the light postulate, the postulate has no support. 

That the light postulate is entailed by Maxwell’s and Lorentz’s theories is 
further supported by Ritz’s strategy in his [1908]. Ritz wished to retain the 
principle of relativity and also Newtonian kinematics by rejecting the light 
postulate. He realised, however, that this also meant rejecting Maxwell’s equa- 
tions and providing a modified electrodynamics. 

There is a third set of considerations which I believe will both support my 


1 Einstein [1917], pp. 19-0. 3 Einstein [1917], p. 19. 3 Zahar [1973], p. 232. 
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I.L.V. interpretation of the light postulate. This set of considerations is based on 
the early writers on relativity such as Tolman ([xg10]) and Pauli ([1921]}). 

In his excellent monograph on relativity, W. Pauli ([1921]) wrote concerning 
the light postulate: 


Lorentz and Poincaré had taken Maxwell’s equations as the basis of their 
considerations. On the other hand it is absolutely essential to insist that such 
a fundamental theorem as the covariance law should be derivable from the 
simplest possible basic assumptions. The credit for having succeeded in 
doing just this goes to Einstein. He showed that only the following single 
axiom in electrodynamics need be assumed: The velocity of light is inde- 
pendent of the motion of the light source. . . . [This independence] proves to be 
the true essence of the old aether point of view.1 


In igto R. C. Tolman felt it was important to distinguish between the ‘principle’ 
that the velocity of light is independent of its source and the stronger ‘second 
postulate’ of relativity, which asserted that ‘the velocity of light in free space 
appears the same to all observers regardless of the relative motion of the source of 
light and the observer’.* In Tolman’s view, the stronger assertion (which I have 
termed the C.L.V. hypothesis) is ‘obtained by combining the first postulate of 
relativity with the principle that the velocity of light is independent of the velocity 
of the source’ (the I.L.V. hypothesis). Tolman noted that this latter principle: 


has hitherto lacked experimental justification. It was obtained, however, as a 
direct consequence of the ether theory of light, which makes the velocity 
depend only upon the properties [z.e., elasticity or electrical nature (this is an 
implicit reference to Maxwell’s and Lorentz’s theories)] of a stationary 
transmitting medium, and therefore, as with sound or other wave motions, 
independent of the velocity of the source. 


I shall comment on the effect which quantum mechanics and light quanta had 
on both the genesis and the acceptance, by the scientific community in the early 
nineteen-tens, of the special theory below. It is important to note here, however, 
that the J.Z.V. hypothesis is a universal consequence of the Maxwell and Lorentz 
theories even in those areas in which the theories begin to break down because of 
quantum mechanical considerations. There is good historical evidence that this fact 
was paramount in Einstein’s mind at the time of the genesis of the special theory 
of relativity. Einstein had already written his [1g05a] paper on light quanta and 
had defined certain limits of applicability of the Maxwell and Lorentz theories 
prior to developing his special theory of relativity. I shall cite Einstein further 
below on his belief that the special theory of relativity transcended any quantum 
mechanical difficulties. 

In sum, my disagreement with Zahar on the status of the light postulate can be 
put by noting that my view is that the light postulate in its .L.V. interpretation 
possessed considerable theoretical support in 1905, and that this support was 
maintained even after the realisation of quantum effects and the limited validity 
of Maxwell’s and Lorentz’s theory. Contrary'to Zahar, I conceive of Einstein’s 
theory as possessing simplicity and coherence which exceeded that of Lorentz’s 
theory. 

1 Pauli [rgar], p. 5. * Quotations are from Tolman [r910], pp. 27, 28 and 39. 
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The I.L.V. hypothesis, however, is more important from the perspective of an 
analysis of the conceptual foundations of the special theory of relativity (and in the 
‘context of justification’) than it is in the genesis of the theory. I shall argue below 
that Einstein initially began with the C_L.V. hypothesis without his reanalysis of 
the time-concept, but that this situation was deeply paradoxical. Before I turn to 
an account of the genesis of relativity it would be useful to indicate exactly what 
Einstein’s reanalysis of the time-concept involved, and also to show what an 
impact this reanalysis possessed historically. 


(b) Einstein’s Analysis of the Time-Concept. 


I find it significant that though Zahar does note that Einstein’s theory of special 
relativity involved an approach which ‘sorts out his kinematics before imposing the 
condition of Lorents-covariance on all physical laws, . . . [whereas] Lorentz painfully 
struggles to arrive at a new kinematics via electromagnetism’, Zahar’s account of 
both the genesis and the reason for the acceptance of Einstein’s theory says 
essentially nothing about the reanalysis of the time concept and the redefinition 
of simultaneity. This is in marked contrast to how Einstein’s contemporaries felt, 
and it is in part due to this omission of Zahar’s that I believe his perspective on 
both the discovery of special relativity and the supersedure of Lorentz’s theory of 
the electrodynamics of moving bodies is fatally flawed. In this section I shall quote 
from several scientists who were active in electrodynamics in the early twentieth- 
century 8o as to bring out the force of Einstein’s contribution. In the following 
section I shall develop an account of the genesis of relativity theory which is more 
faithful to the historical documentation than I felt Zahar’s to be. 

As I mentioned above, the reconciliation between the two postulates of the 
special theory of relativity presupposed a new understanding of time. In his 
‘Autobiographical Notes’ Einstein wrote: 


Today everyone knows, of course, that all attempts to clarify this paradox 
[of the conjunction of the light postulate with the principle of relativity] 
satisfactorily were condemned to failure as long as the axiom of the 
absolute character of time, viz., of simultaneity, unrecognisedly was 
anchored in the unconscious. Clearly to recognise this axiom and its 
arbitrary character really implies already the solution of the problem.? 


Einstein’s approach is too well known to require anything more than the briefest 
of summaries. Einstein argued that though local simultaneity determinations 
seemed clear, the concept of distant simultaneity was not. A light signal synchro- 
nisation procedure could be introduced so that, taking two distant points A and 
B, we ‘establish by definition that the time required by light to travel from A to B 
equals the time it requires to travel from B to A’. (Einstein’s italics in his [19055]). 

A definitional component in the reconstruction of the concept was required 
because the velocity of light in a one way direction cannot be ascertained in any 
empirical manner prior to a determination of distant simultaneity. Since this is an 
Einsteinian and not a Newtonain world, such a definition is admissible. As 
Griinbaum has clearly shown, if clocks were not affected by their motion or if 
there were signals with a greater velocity than c, such a definition would not be 


1 Zahar [1973], pp. 119720. 3 Einstein [1949], p. 53. 
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permitted, for true and false synchronisations could be distinguished by citing 
these other procedures. In addition, I myself believe that the admissibility of 
Einstein’s definition depends on the I.L.V. hypothesis holding. For if a Ritz 
ballistic hypothesis were true in nature, absolute measurements of simultaneity 
would be definable, as Ritz clearly realised. 

The definition of simultaneity which Einstein proposed in his [1905b] is also 
the most descriptively simple, as has been shown by Reichenbach [1927], 
Griinbaum [1963] and Winnie [1970]. The definition of simultaneity allows for 
resolution of the paradox mentioned above, but at the price of relativising both 
simultaneity determinations and length measurements, a consequence to which 
Einstein was swift to draw attention in his [19055]. The two postulates, their 
contradiction thus resolved, ‘suffice for the attainment of a simple and consistent 
theory of the electrodynamics of moving bodies based on Maxwell’s theory for 
stationary bodies’.t 
- Einstein’s approach through a reanalysis of the time-concept startled his 
contemporaries. Some documentation of this thesis is in order. 

Max Born began his study of physics in rgor and was interested in optics, 
electrodynamics, and the theory of electrons. He studied the papers of Hertz, 
Fitzgerald, Larmor, Lorentz, and Poincaré, among others, in a seminar which he 
took with Minkowski in 1905. In 1907 he had his attention directed to Einstein’s 
papers and read them. Born has written that ‘although I was quite familiar with 
the relativistic idea and the Lorentz transformations, Einstein’s reasoning was a 
revelation to me’. Born further added: 


For me—and many others—the exciting feature of this paper [Einstein 
[1905b]] was not so much its simplicity and completeness, but the audacity 
of challenging Isaac Newton’s established philosophy, the traditional con- 
cepts of space and time. That distinguishes Einstein’s work from his pre- 
decessors and gives us the right to speak of Einstein’s theory of relativity, in 
spite of Whittaker’s ({1953]) different opinion.? 

I quoted Minkowski’s position on Einstein’s accomplishment above, where it 
was noted that Einstein’s fundamental advance was his new time-concept. Max 
Planck seems to have held a similar position, for in a famous letter of recommenda- 
tion for Einstein supporting him for membership in the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences, Planck and three other distinguished scientists Nernst, Rubens, and 
Warburg, discussed Einstein’s contributions to relativity theory and cited the 
‘devastating results of [Einstein’s] new interpretation of the time concept, which 
have repercussions on the whole of physics, and above all on mechanics and 
thence deep into epistemology .. .’.3 


(c) The Genesis of the Special Theory of Relativity. 


Zahar has once again raised the most interesting question as to how Einstein was 
led to propose the special theory of relativity. Within the context of Lakatos’s 
and his own approach, the question is important because of the manner in which 
research programmes are judged. As Zahar has pointed out, because of his account 
of ‘novelty’, ‘that in order to assess the relation between theories and empirical data 
1 Einstein [19056], p. 38. * Born [1969], p. 105. 
? The letter is quoted in Seelig [1956], pp. 144-5.- : 
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within a research-programme, one has to take into account the way in which a theory 
ts built and the problems it was designed to solve’ + 

Zahar’s account of the genesis of relativity theory cites two heuristical principles 
with which Einstein worked: (I) a maximisation of ‘internal coherence’, and (TI) a 
trust only in symmetrical theories.? Zahar dwells on the asymmetries between the 
particle and the field, and between classical mechanics with its Newtonian 
relativity principle and the Maxwell—Lorentz electrodynamics with its special 
aether rest frame. 

I am in full agreement with Zahar concerning the significance of these methodo- 
logical criteria for Einstein. Nonetheless I differ with his account of the problems 
which were utmost in Einstein’s thoughts while he was developing the special 
theory. I would like to present an alternative account which is built about the 
importance of Einstein’s perception of the ad hoc character of the Lorentz theory 
in explaining the contraction hypothesis at both the macroscopic and micro- 
scopic (electron level) and on the relevance of the Michelson experiment in 
generating the paradox which forced Einstein to his new kinematics and time- 
concept. The account which I will thus present in the following pages is coherent 
with the theses proposed in the earlier sections of the present paper. 

Before turning to the specific moves in the genesis of the special theory it will 
be useful to comment on some background considerations which appear to be 
relevant in the genesis, and which Zahar does not cite. These are both physical 
and epistemological in nature. 

(i) Quantum theoretical considerations. It is clear that Einstein was strongly 
influenced by the electromagnetic picture of the world developing in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century, and Zahar notes this at several points. 
What he does not stress is what Einstein called the ‘crisis in physics’ caused by 
‘Planck’s discovery of the quantum nature of energy’.* This discovery, Einstein 
saw more clearly than his contemporaries (and even Planck himself), raised very 
serious problems for the universal truth of both classical mechanics and electro- 
dynamics. There is evidence that Einstein attempted to develop what he has 
termed a ‘constructive’ type of theory which would incorporate Planck’s discovery 
as well as his own 1905 discovery of the quantum nature of light into a theory of 
stationary and moving body electrodynamics, both before his publication of the 
special theory of relativity and for several years after.‘ He was unsuccessful in 
these attempts and Einstein has noted that he had to move to a different type of 
theory, a ‘principle-theory’, in his inquiries in the electrodynamics of moving 
bodies. I shall comment on this type of theory more extensively below in my 
discussion of epistemological background to the genesis of the special theory of 
relativity. 

(it) Epistemological background. Einstein has noted (I shall quote him directly 
below) that the philosophical writings of Hume and Mach assisted him in his 
reanalysis of the concept of time. Einstein was never specific and precise in what 
he obtained from Hume and Mach, but there are sufficient suggestions in 
Einstein’s writings that allow for the following reconstruction of Hume’s and 
Mach’s roles. 


* Zahar [1973], p. 103. 2 Zahar [1973], pp. 224~5. 
? Einstein [1949], P. 37. 
4 See Wertheimer [1959], Ch. 10 and McCormmach [19708]. 
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' Ina letter to M. Besso written in 1948 he said: 


-The extent to which . . . [Mach’s Mechanics and Warmelehre] influenced my 
. own work is, to say the truth, not clear to me. As far as I am conscious of it, 
the immediate influence of Hume on me was greater.1 


In his ‘Autobiographical Notes’ Einstein was somewhat more specific about what 
aspect of Hume’s thought he found important: 


Hume saw clearly that certain concepts, as for example that of causality, 
cannot be deduced from the material of experience by logical methods.* 


Though Mach’s influence may well have been unconscious—it is difficult to 
determine this as there is very little that bears on this point written by Einstein in 
his early years—there is a methodological approach to the reanalysis of funda- 
mental scientific concepts which one finds even in the early editions of Mach’s 
Science of Mechanics which could not have failed to make some impression on 
Einstein, and which may well have served as an unconscious methodological 
guide for Einstein in his 1905 reanalysis of simultaneity.* 

In his section on a ‘Synoptical Critique of Newtonian Enunciations’ Mach 
criticised Newton’s mode of presenting his definitions and laws of mechanics, 
and suggested that even if the problems which he had raised earlier in the book 
regarding time and space were momentarily disregarded, that ‘it is possible to 
replace Newtonian enunciations by much more simple, methodologically better- 
arranged, and more satisfactory propositions (my italics). What Mach then pro- 
vided was a series of definitions which were sharply distinguished from experi- 
mental propositions. These sentences, Mach added, ‘satisfy the requirements of 
simplicity and parsimony which, on economico-scientific grounds, must be 
exacted of them. They are, moreover, obvious and clear; for no doubt can exist 
with respect to. any one of them either concerning its meaning or its source; and 
we always know whether tt asserts an experience or an arbitrary convention’ 5 

Einstein would have found a similar approach taken in Mach’s Principien der 
Wéarmelehre, which he also read. Several quotations from the ‘Wérmelehre’ will 
indicate the methodology which seems to have influenced Einstein in his analysis 
of the concept of time. In his chapter on a ‘Critique of the Concept of Tempera- 
ture’ Mach stressed the ‘conventional’ and ‘arbitrarily definitional’ aspects of the 
concept and then added: 


It is remarkable how long a period elapsed-before it definitively dawned upon 
inquirers that the designation of thermal states by numbers reposed on a 
convention. Thermal states exist in nature, but the concept of temperature 
exists only by virtue of our arbitrary definition, which could very well have 
taken another form. Yet until very recently inquirers in this field appear 
more or less unconsciously to have sought after a natural measure of 
temperature, a real temperature, a sort of Platonic Idea of temperature. . . .® 


1 Quoted by Holton [1968], p. 636. * Einstein [1949], p. 13. 

3 Mach [1893]. 4 Mach [1893], p. 243. 

* Mach [1893], p. 244. 

¢ Mach [1896]. Quotations are from the English translation by T. J. McCormack [1903], 
P. 154. 
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Importantly, Mach also drew attention to parallels between the concept of 
temperature and the Newtonian kinematical concepts: 


Newton’s conceptions of ‘absolute time’, ‘absolute space’, etc., which I have 
discussed in another place, [in the Science of Mechanics] originated in quite a 
similar manner. In our conceptions of time the sensation of duration plays the 
same part with regard to the various measures of time as the sensation of heat 
played in the instance just adduced. The situation is similar with respect to 
our conceptions of space.} 


The awareness that scientific theorising involves important definitional or 
conventional elements would have been underscored in Einstein’s mind by his 
reading of Poincaré’s Science and Hypothesis which we have evidence he became 
acquainted with, probably in 1903, as part of a discussion group.? Though we 
have no direct acknowledgment from Einstein of the influence of Poincaré on 
the methodological and epistemological background of his reasoning, it is inter- 
esting nonetheless to note that in the preface to Science and Hypothesis Poincaré 
wrote: 


We shall see that there are several kinds of hypotheses; that some are veri- 
fiable, and when once confirmed by experiment become truths of great 
fertility; that others may be useful to us in fixing our ideas; and finally that 
others are hypotheses only in appearance, and reduce to definitions or to 
conventions in disguise.? 

Poincaré further added: 


In mechanics we shall be led to analogous conclusions, and we shall see that 
the principle of this science, although more directly based on experience, 
still share the conventional character of the geometrical postulates.4 


It seems then that there were likely sources of conventionalist epistemology on 
Einstein in the years prior to his articulation of a new time concept, which, as we 
noted above, involves a conventionalist assumption in a most crucial way. 

Another important epistemological facet of Einstein’s background, and which 
he cites in connection with the genesis of the special theory of relativity, is the 
distinction between ‘constructive’ and formal or ‘principle’ theories in physics. 
Einstein asserts, and I shall quote him extensively below on this point in a more 
appropriate context, that it was only by proposing a ‘universal formal principle’ 
that he was able to resolve the problem of the electrodynamics of moving bodies. 
In 1919 in a note which he wrote for The Times of London Einstein amplified his 
views on these two approaches to physical theorising. Einstein wrote: 


We can distinguish various kinds of theories in physics. Most of them are 
constructive. They attempt to build up a picture of the more complex 
phenomena out of the materials of a relatively simple formal scheme from 
which they start out. Thus the kinetic theory of gases seeks to reduce mech- 
anical, thermal and diffusional processes to movements of molecules—+.e., to 
build them up out of the hypothesis of molecular motion. When we say that 

1 Mach [1896], p. 157. 
2 Poincaré [1902]. Page references are to the English translation Science and Hypothesis. 
3 Poincaré [1902], p. xxii. * Poincaré [1902], p. xxvi. 
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we have succeeded in understanding a group of natural processes, we 
invariably mean that a constructive theory has been found which covers the 
processes in question. 

Along with this most important class of theories there exists a second, 
which I will call ‘principle-theories’. These employ the analytic, not the 
synthetic, method. The elements which form their basis and starting-point 
are not hypothetically constructed but empirically discovered ones, general 
characteristics of natural processes, principles that give rise to mathe- 
matically formulated criteria which the separate processes or the theoretical 
representations of them have to satisfy. Thus the science of thermo- 
dynamics seeks by analytical means to deduce necessary connections, which 
separate events have to satisfy, from the universally experienced fact that 
perpetual motion is impossible. 

The advantages of the constructive theory are completeness, adaptability 
and clearness, those of the principle theory are logical perfection and security 
of the foundations. 

The theory of relativity belongs to the latter class. 


Both ‘principle’ and ‘constructive’ types of theories are criticisable from two 
points of view. Einstein, in his ‘Autobiographical Notes’ proposed that empirical 
adequacy was most important in judging a theory: ‘the theory must not contra- 
dict empirical facts’? There is, however, another desideratum for adequate 
theories or as Einstein put it, another point of view from which one can judge a 
theory. This is the desideratum of ‘inner perfection’, also characterisable by such 
terms as ‘naturalness’ or ‘logical simplicity’ of the premises (of the basic concepts 
and of the relations between these which are taken as a basis). 

With the introduction of these physical and epistemological facets of Einstein’s 
background, I shall now turn to a reconstruction of the genesis of the special 
theory of relativity. 

In his ‘Autobiographical Notes’ Einstein tells us in an often quoted passage 
that: 


Reflections of this type [and here Einstein is referring to problems which the 
quantum hypothesis had occasioned for Maxwell’s and Lorentz’s theories] 
made it clear to me as long ago as shortly after 1900, i.e., shortly after 
Planck’s trailblazing work, that neither mechanics not thermodynamics 
could (except in limiting cases) claim exact validity. By and by I despaired 
of the possibility of discovering the true laws by means of constructive 
efforts based on known facts. The longer and the more despairingly I tried, 
the more I came to the conviction that only the discovery of a universal 
formal principle could lead us to assured results. The example I saw before 
me was thermodynamics, The general principle was there given in the 
theorem: the laws of nature are such that it is impossible to construct a 
perpetuum mobile (of the first and second kind). How, then, could such a 
universal principle be found? After ten years of reflection such a principle 
resulted from a paradox upon which I had already hit at the age of sixteen: 
If I pursue a beam of light with the velocity c (velocity of light in a vacuum), 
I should observe such a beam of light as a spatially oscillatory electro- 


1 Einstein [1934], P. 73. ‘  ® Einstein [1949], p. 21. 
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magnetic field at rest. However, there seems to be no such thing, whether on 
the basis of experience or according to Maxwell’s equations. From the very 
beginning it appeared to me intuitively clear that, judged from the stand- 
point of such an observer, everything would have to happen according to the 
same laws as for an observer who, relative to the earth, was at rest. For how, 
otherwise, should the first observer know, t.e., be able to determine, that he 
is in a state of fast uniform motion? 

One sees that in this paradox the germ of the special relativity theory is 
already contained. Today everyone knows, of course, that all attempts to 
clarify this paradox satisfactorily were condemned to failure as long as the 
axiom of the absolute character of time, vis., of simultaneity, unrecognisedly 
was anchored in the unconscious. Clearly to recognise this axiom and its 
arbitrary character really implies already the solution of the problem. The 
type of critical reasoning which was required for the discovery of this central 
point was decisively furthered, in my case, especially by the reading of 
David Hume’s and Ernst Mach’s philosophical writings. 

This passage is unfortunately somewhat obscure and it has, as a result, given 
rise to a number of perplexities and misinterpretations. Since it does not mention 
specific experiments such as the Michelson—Morley experiment, and since it uses 
the phrase ‘from the very beginning it appeared to me intuitively clear . . .’, it has 
lent credence to anti-empiricist reconstructions of the genesis of relativity. Let 
us recall what theoretical background Einstein had been exposed to and also what 
other accounts based on Einstein’s own recollections tell us about this situation. 

In 1916 Max Wertheimer had ‘hours and hours’ of conversations with Einstein 
about the genesis of the special theory of relativity which he recounted in a 
chapter in his later published book Productive Thinking (Wertheimer [1959]). In 
the same year Einstein completed a popular work on relativity Ober die spezielle 
und die allgemeine Relativitétstheorie, in the preface of which Einstein stated that 
‘the author has spared himself no pains in his endeavour to present the main 
ideas in the simplest and most intelligible form, and on the whole, in the sequence 
and connection in which they actually originated’.* These accounts together with 
various other statements which Einstein made, and together with the evidence 
provided by the 1905 paper itself allows for the following type of reconstruction, 

The light beam experiment which Einstein performed in his own mind at age 
16 served to raise a problem but not to result in any solution at this point. Maxwell’s 
equations themselves do not prohibit relative velocities of light less than or greater 
than c, in fact, taken together with the hypothesis of a stationary aether and 
Galilean transformations, they entail such velocities.‘ However, there is a prin- 
ciple of relativity for mechanical experiments performed in empty space which 
does prohibit experimental determinations of absolute rest: this is simply the 


1 Einstein [1949], pp. 51-3. For further evidence of the effect which Planck’s discovery and 
light quanta had on Einstein’s approach to relativity see the reference cited in p. 75, 
footnote 4. 

1 For the most famous of such anti-empiricist analyses see M. Polanyi [1958], pp. 9-15. 
Also see Griinbaum’s criticism in his [1961]. G. Holton seems to have some sympathy 
with anti-empiricist analyses of the genesia of special relativity in his fine article [1969]. 
For a discussion of the relative merits of Grinbaum and Holton on the genesis of special 
relativity see G. Gutting’s [1972]. 

3 Einstein [1917], p- v. 4 This point is clearly made by Grünbaum [1961]. 
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proposition that Newton’s laws of motion are invariant with respect to the 
Galilean transformations. Wertheimer questioned Einstein closely on this point: 


When I asked him whether, during this [early] period, he had already had 
some idea of the constancy of light velocity, independent of the movement 
of the reference system, Einstein answered decidedly: “No it was just 
curiosity. That the velocity of light could differ depending on the movement 
of the observer was somehow characterised by doubt. Later developments 
increased that doubt.”? 


We may conjecture as to what those ‘later developments’ might have been. First, 
but not necessarily most importantly, it would seem that Lorentz’s theorem of 
corresponding states for first order experiments associated with aberration would 
have corroborated Einstein’s doubts. This theorem entails the apparent constancy 
of the velocity of light ¢ to first order experiments of precision o/c. There are a 
number of experiments which, seen from the perspective of the Lorentz theory, 
indicate that the motion of the earth, and of matter in general, has no effect on 
light propagation or on the form of Maxwell’s equations. To corroborate this 
influence a letter from Einstein to Shankland written in 1952 can be cited.* There 
Einstein noted that he ‘was also guided [to relativity] by the result of the Fizeau 
experiment and the phenomenon of aberration’. Secondly, and perhaps more 
important, it is clear that Einstein was very forcefully struck by the electro- 
magnetic induction experiments which indicated that only relative motion had 
any empirical effect on electromagnetic interactions. The received theories of 
Einstein’s time, both Hertz’s theory and more importantly Lorentz’s theory, 
treated the situation of a magnet in motion and a wire at rest (in the aether) 
differently from a wire in motion and a magnet at rest.3 Einstein was sufficiently 
impressed with the importance of this to begin his 1905 paper by citing such 
asymmetries which were not ‘inherent in the phenomena’. In the same letter to 
Shankland quoted above, Einstein asserted: ‘what led me directly to the Special 
Theory of Relativity was the conviction that the electromotive force induced in a 
body in motion was nothing else but an electric field.” Finally, it is clear that 
Einstein was aware of the null result of the Michelson—Morley experiment. The 
general position which I believe can be extracted from the protracted discussion 
in the literature on this topic® is best put by saying that Einstein by the time he 
became aware of the experiment had already anticipated its null result. This is 
not particularly puzzling, however, as Poincaré too would have anticipated null 
results for the Trouton—Noble and Rayleigh—Brace experiments performed in 
the years 1902-4 on the basis of his own empirical generalisation of a principle of 
relativity. 
Einstein’s thinking which led to the reanalysis of simultaneity, then, was 

licensed by experimental considerations as enlightened by physical theory, and as 


2 Wertheimer [1959], p. 215. 

* Shankland [1964]. Also see the modified translation by Holton [1969], p. 156. 

3 See von Laue’s analysis of this problem from the perspective of Hertz’s theory in his 
[1911], p. 26. Also see the same problem dealt with from Lorentz’s perspective in 

McCormmach [19705], p. 56. 

í See footnote 2. 

5 See the articles and references in p. 63, footnote 2 for an introduction to this issue, and 
of couree Zahar [1973]. 
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further constrained by a desire for simplicity and a minimization of ad hoc or 
‘artificial’ hypotheses. How such considerations might have led to the special 
theory of relativity and in particular the new analysis of the time concept will be 
taken up in the following pages. 
Wertheimer suggests that the Michelson—Morley experiment was no surprise 
to Einstein but that nevertheless it was ‘very important and decisive’. This com- 
ment on the face of it does not appear to accord with a number of other comments 
which Einstein has made concerning the ‘indirect’ and ‘negligible’ effect which 
the Michelson—Morley experiment had on the genesis of relativity. This 
apparent contradiction admits, I think, of a resolution which also clarifies the long 
quote from the ‘Autobiographical Notes’ above concerning the import of the 
light beam gedankenexperiment performed by Einstein at age 16. 
We may hypothesise that on the basis of first order aether drift experiments 
and the electromagnetic induction analysis that Einstein had become convinced 
prior to learning of the Michelson experiment that light had no property of 
absolute rest. The Michelson experiment confirmed this, but in fact such a belief 
is stronger than anything which the Michelson experiment licenses, since the null 
result of the experiment can be explained by a contraction hypothesis. Such a 
route, however, would have been barred to Einstein by his reluctance to accept 
ad hoc hypotheses, and it may well be that this is why he did not move in the 
direction of developing a theory which would have employed both the contrac- 
tion hypothesis and the second order ‘local time’ transformation. Such a ‘doubly 
amended’ aether theory? would have accounted for the fact that light apparently 
had no property of absolute rest, but it would be inconsistent with a principle of 
relativity interpreted so as to deny the existence of any special reference frame. 
That the principle of relativity, extraordinarily well confirmed for mechanical 
phenomena, was deeply entrenched in Einstein’s mind is attested to by both 
Wertheimer’s account and by Einstein’s popular work of 1917. Thus in 1905 
Einstein was confronted by the dilemma of interpreting how a light beam could 
have the same velocity for a reference system K’ as it did for a system K in 
motion with respect to K’. As above let us call this hypothesis of constant light 
velocity the C.L.V. hypothesis. 
The C.L.V. hypothesis is, as mentioned above, confirmed by the Michelson or 
Michelson—Morley experiment, though it goes beyond it. The experiment, how- 
ever, might offer a means of concretising the relations between the C.L.V. 
hypothesis and the assumptions of classical electromagnetic theory, as well as 
offering some empirical control over the speculations concerning light velocity in 
moving reference frames. 
In the Einstein literature there seems to be only one source which explicitly 
touches on the crucial stage of Einstein’s reasoning when he conjectured that the 
classical conceptions of time and simultaneity might require reanalysis. This 
source is Wertheimer’s account.? Wertheimer couches his discussion of Einstein’s 
reasoning in terms of an analysis of the Michelson experiment; a fact which is 
both interesting and troublesome in the light of Einstein’s disavowal of the 
1 See Shankland [1963] and Polanyi [1958], pp. 9-15, but also see Shankland [1973] for 
qualifications on his earlier notes. 

2 The term is Griinbaum’s and appears in his [1964]. 

3 Wertheimer [1959]. Quotations from Wertheimer given below are from pp. 218-19 of his 
book. 
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importance of the experiment. However, if we can assume that Einstein used the 
theoretical picture of the Michelson apparatus in connection with analysing the 
C.L.V. hypothesis, as essentially equivalent to his light beam ge 

we reach a reasonable scenario which brings both the story told in the ‘Auto- 
biographical Notes’ and the following Wertheimer account into accord. 
Wertheimer recounted Einstein’s reasoning as follows (I have italicised certain 
passages in order to highlight the relation of the analysis to the C.L. V. hypothesis): 


Einstein said to himself: “Except for that [null] result, the whole situation 
in the Michelson experiment seems absolutely clear; all the factors involved 
and their interplay seem clear. But are they really clear? Do I really under- 
stand the structure of the whole situation, especially in relation to the crucial 
result?” During this time he was often depressed, sometimes in despair; but 
driven by the strongest vectors. 

In his passionate desire to understand or, better, to see whether the situa- 
tion was really clear to him, he faced the essentials in the Michelson situation 
again and again, espectally the central point: the measurement of the speed of 
light under condstions of movement of the whole set in the crucial direction. (my 
italics). 

This simply would not become clear. He felt a gap somewhere without 
being able to clarify it, or even to formulate it. He felt that the trouble went 
deeper than the contradiction between Michelson’s actual and the expected 
result. 

He felt that a certain region in the structure of the whole situation was in 
reality not as clear to him as it should be, although it had hitherto been 
accepted without question by everyone, including himself. His proceeding 
was somewhat as follows: There is a time measurement while the crucial 
movement is taking place. “Do I see clearly,” he asked himself, “the 
relation, the inner connection between the two, between the measurement of 
time and that of movement? Is it clear to me how the measurement of time 
works in such a situation?” And for him this was not a problem with regard to 
the Michelson experiment only, but a problem in which more basic principles 
were at stake (my italics). 

It occurred to Einstein that time measurement involves simultaneity. 
What of simultaneity in such a movement as this? To begin with, what of 
simultaneity of events in different places? 

He said to himself: “If two events occur in one place, I understand clearly 
what simultaneity means. For example, I see these two balls hit the identical 
goal at the same time. But... am I really clear about what simultaneity 
means when it refers to events in two different places? What does it mean to 
say that this event occurred in my room at the same time as another event in 
some distant place? Surely I can use the concept of simultaneity for different 
places in the same way as for one and the same place—but can I? Is it as 
clear to me in the former as it is in the latter case? . . . It is not!” 


The above account is oversimplified, since it does not mention the problems 
with electromagenetic theory occasioned by Planck’s quantum discovery and 
does not indicate the need to formulate a principle type of theory, and in addition 
does not cite the Fizeau experiment or the electromagnetic induction analysis. 
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There is, however, no reason to demand that it do so as the account is concerned 
with a very specific point in Einstein’s reasoning and accords with our other 
information which can be understood as playing an earlier and background role 
at this point. 

The scenario is conjectural but has several interesting features. First, it does 
give us a plausible reading of the available documents, fills in some gaps, and 
resolves some paradoxes. Secondly, it suggests that there are some interesting 
parallels between the discovery of the special theory of relativity and the way in 
which Einstein presented the theory in its kinematical aspect in his 1905 paper. 
Finally it may not be unimportant that, though the above scenario was developed 
prior to the availability of Shankland’s very recent and significant ‘Conversations 
with Albert Einstein, IT’, it would appear that this new evidence is in complete 
accord with the above reconstruction.1 Shankland finds the Wertheimer account 
completely reliable, and further adds that Einstein had told him at the crucial 
point in his reasoning that ‘ “at last it came to me that [absolute] time was suspect,” 
and that the new absolute must be the speed of light in vacuum.”? 


2 The Methodology of Comparing Competing Theories. 
2.1 The Concept of an Ad Hoc Hypothesis. 


Earlier, in connection with my account of Lorentz’s and Einstein’s theories, I 
introduced Zahar’s tripartite analysis of ad hocness. In the context of that dis- 
cussion I argued that (i) even on fis analysis, Lorentz’s programme after 1904 
involved an ad-hoc assumption of the generalised M.F.H., and (#) Einstein’s light 
postulate, contrary to Zahar’s interpretation, possessed considerable independent 
support. I would now like to reconsider Zahar’s analysis from a more general 
methodological perspective. 


(a) Ad hocness ts an attribute of an hypothesis. 


The first suggestion I would make is to attribute the characteristic of ad hocness 
to a hypothesis—a constituent element of a theory—and only derivatively to a 
theory. As noted above, Zahar applies the term explicitly only to theories within 
research programmes, and only at most derivatively to hypotheses, My reasons 
for making this suggestion are the following. 

First, consider a theory T, which is confronted by a prima facie falsifying 
result. This result may be either experimental or theoretical—e.g., a result 
derived from another well corroborated theory possibly in a different subject 
area. The proponent of T, often modifies T; to a Ti by altering one or more of the 
constituent elements—1.e., of the hypotheses. Other scientists will scrutinise these 
constituents of Tj to determine if the modifications possess independent support 
(say from another theory) or if they provide additional interesting and/or testable 
results. If the answer is positive, Tj is accepted as an advance; if the answer is 
negative, the modification—the hew hypothesis—is termed ad hoc. On the basis 
of scientific behaviour then, ad hocness appears to be a property of specific 
hypotheses, as embedded, however, in a constellation of other hypotheses 
constituting the theory. 


2 Shankland [1973]. ; 3 Shankland [1973], p. 897. 
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The second reason for suggesting that ad hocness be ascribed to specific 
hypotheses depends on an analysis of hypothesis and theory confirmation which 
will be discussed in detail below in section 2.2. Suffice it for now to say that from 
the perspective of the Bayesian approach suggested there, it is crucial to be able 
to segregate a new hypothesis from a theory and to assess the hypothesis’ empirical 
consequences and its ‘prior probability’ which is a function of its logical simplicity 
and its intertheoretical relations. I shall argue below that it is only by this type of 
approach that ad hoc hypotheses can be judged in a quantitative as well as a 
qualitative manner, and the seriousness of the ad hoc character of a hypothesis, and 
derivitively of the theory in which it is embedded, is analysable. 


(b) What makes an hypothesis ad hoc? 


In the section immediately above when I described the behaviour of scientists in 
ascribing ad hoeness to a hypothesis, I suggested that an hypothesis is ad hoc if it is 
proposed as a modification of a theory faced with a prima facie falsifying result of 
either experimental or intertheoretical origin, and if the new hypothesis does not 
possess independent theoretical or experimental support. Let me elaborate on 
these aspects of ad hocness and relate them to Zahar’s three senses of ad hoc. 

First, it would seem that a judgment of ad hocness cannot be an objective 
characteristic but rather must be intersubjective. If a hypothesis H of theory T is 
modified to H’ under the conditions just discussed, and if no one in the scientific 
community can discern independent support or tests for H’, then H’ is ad hoc. 
If later, an argument is constructed for H’ which provides it with independent 
theoretical support or if a new test is envisaged, the hypothesis H” loses its ad hoc 
character. It does not appear to be possible at this point in the development of the 
logic of science to provide an account of ad hocness which will possess greater 
foresight about hypotheses than do the best minds of a scientific community. 
Further, if one wishes to show that the rule to avoid ad hoc hypotheses functioned 
historically to rationalise specific moves by scientists, such as Einstein, then one 
must accept the judgments of those scientists made at that historical time. This 
indicates that Zahar’s first sense of ad hoc, in which a theory is ad hoc if ‘it has no 
novel consequences as compared with its predecessor’, is a logical dream. (Zahar 
illustrates this sense by arguing, as Griinbaum did earlier, that the Kennedy- 
Thorndike interferometer experiment was an objectively independent test of the 
L.F.C. even though it had not occurred to scientists in the years when Lorentz’s 
and Einstein’s theories were in strong competition.) 

Let me now consider Zahar’s third sense of ad hoc before turning to his second 
sense. 

As quoted earlier, Zahar believes that a theory is ad hoc, ‘if it is obtained from 
its predecessor through a modification of the auxiliary hypotheses which does not 
accord with the spirit of the heuristic of the programme’. It seems to me that this 
is too vague, in fact vague to the point of inapplicability. It may be that the con- 
cept, ‘the spirit of the heuristic’, could be made more precise, but as such it is 
difficult to determine what it permits and what it excludes. Consider, for example, 
the heuristic of the ‘ether programme’ as characterised by Zahar, vis. that 
‘requires a physical phenomena be explained in terms of actions propagated in 


1 Grlinbaum [1959] and [1963]. 
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the ether’. This would seemingly exclude action-at-a-distance forces, but such 
forces functioned as an integral part of Helmholtz’s theory of electrodynamics 
which incorporated both fields (or ethereally transmitted forces) and action-at-a- 
distance forces in one theory. Both Hertz and Lorentz thought highly of this 
theory throughout the 1870s and into the mid 1880s, and came to appreciate 
Maxwell’s theory—which is a limiting case of Helmholtz’s theory ([1870])— 
through their many years work with Helmholtz’s theory.1 Neither scientist, to 
the best of my knowledge, criticised Helmholtz for incorporating an ad hoc 
assumption about action-at-a-distance into his theory. 

Let us now examine Zahar’s ad hoc, which ascribes ad hocness to a theory ‘if 
none of a new theory’s novel predictions have been actually verified’ (or worse, if 
they have been falsified). I think that this sense of ad hoc is close to the sense in 
which ad hoc is used in science, but that Zahar’s analysis is weakened by his 
account of novelty and by what I will term an ‘unicriterial tunnel vision’, which I 
believe to be the consequence of an unconscious positiviam.? 

I believe that ‘novelty’, in connection with ‘novel facts’ or facts which offer 
empirical support to a theory or hypothesis, is best examined within a broader 
context of confirmation or corroboration in general.* Accordingly my analysis of 
ad hoc, will require the development of some notions of what I have previously 
termed a ‘logic of comparative theory evaluation’, and also a discussion of the 
formal scheme for theory corroboration. 


2.2 The Formalism of a Logic of Theory Competition. 


I should like to begin by stating a formal theorem of the probability calculus 
known as the general division theorem. This theorem, which in an expanded form is 
known as Bayes’s theorem for inverse probability, has often been thought to 
capture important aspects of the concept of hypothesis confirmation. I am going 
to use a formalism which is quite close to Carnap’s [1950] and [1962] notation,* 
but which employs different letters so as to facilitate the interpretation I wish to 
defend, and which owes something to Popper’s brief remarks (in his [1962]) on a 
quantitative measure of the severity of an empirical test of a hypothesis.5 The 
general spirit of the approach which I shall recommend is in basic agreement with 
Salmon’s eloquent defense of the utility of Bayes’s theorem to elucidate the 
various aspects of confirmation and the hypothetico-deductive method of 
scientific inquiry.’ I believe that I can show that the interpretation of the theorem 


1 See Hirosige [1969] and McCormmach [19704] for discussions of the early work of Lorentz 
and his commitment to Helmholtz’s theory. 

t In several papers, Schaffner [1970], [r973], [1974b], I have argued for the importance of 
such trans-empirical criteria as simplicity and intertheoretic accord in both the genesis 
and justification of scientific theories. I believe that a stress on only one—the empirical— 
aspect of constraints on theories blinds one to the way theories are in fact developed and 
accepted in science. ‘Unicriterial tunnel vision’ is a phrase which captures this focus on 
only one criterion of theory genesis and/or choice. 

3 I do not think that the position to be taken in the following pages requires a choice, at this 
time, between a sophisticated inductivist or confirmationist approach, and a falsifica- 
tionist approach to theory testing. I use the terms confirmation or corroboration since the 
interpretations of the expressions in the general division theorem developed below seem 
neutral to this distinction. 

t Cp. Carnap [1962], pp. 326-37. 5 Popper [1962], pp. 390-1. 

* Salmon [1967], esp. pp. 115-31. 
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I will provide is stronger than Salmon’s, and that it clarifies the notion of novelty, 
of an ad hoc hypothesis, of trans-empirical constraints on a scientific theory, and 
of the reason why Einstein’s theory replaced Lorentz’s theory. 

I shall state the general division theorem without proof inasmuch as it is a 
noncontroversial theorem in the probability calculus. Let us use the letter T for 
any theory in question and divide it into two parts: a hypothesis H and the 
remaining hypotheses, represented by the letter 6. We shall also write T” for a 
later theory obtained from T by substituting a new hypothesis H” in lieu of H 
but keeping the same. The letter b will represent our background knowledge and 
the letter e will stand for the positive outcome of some experiment not part of b. 
The background knowledge will contain (1) a set of theories other than the 
theories which are being subjected to evaluation, (2) descriptions of relevant 
experiments (though not of e in accordance with the earlier stipulation), and (3) a 
list of criteria which a good theory ought to possess and in terms of which it is 
possible to estimate the plausibility of a theory T prior to an explicit considera- 
tion of the effect of e on the theory. I shall discuss these criteria below. The 
general division theorem using these notions can then be written as: 

PT) HITS) 

p(e/6) 

The p or probability will here be taken to represent the degree of belief in the 
truth of the numerator conditional on the truth of the denominator. It would take 
me beyond the scope of this paper to consider the various interpretations of 
probability in association with the position to be taken here, and it seems sufficient 
to accept a personalist interpretation with the proviso that b contains a list of 
intersubjectively agreed upon constraints which will cause the convergence of the 
degrees of belief among scientists.1 

Several comments about each of the terms in the general division theorem are 
needed. The expression p(T/b & e) represents the probability of T after e has 
been taken into account and in the light of background knowledge b. The term 
p(T/6) reflects the ‘prior’ assessment of T in the light of other theories, experi- 
ments, and criteria of theory evaluation. The term p(e/T & 5) is generally called 
the ‘likelihood’ of obtaining e on the assumption of T & b; it can be set equal to 
or very close to 1, if T explains e. The expression p(e/b) has been termed the 
‘expectedness’ and represents the probability of obtaining e on the basis of 
theories other than T (and of other experiments and criteria of theory evaluation).? 
I should now like to argue that this interpretation of the general division theorem 
embodies a concept of novelty and can be used to analyse the notion of an ad hoc 
hypothesis in both qualitative and’ quantitative aspects.° 
1 On this interpretation b contains the corpus of well corroborated theories which exercise 

intertheoretical constraints on T, 6, H, and H’, as well as general principles for deter- 
mining relative simplicities of competing theories, as well as previous experimental data. 
2 If more explicit detail is desired, the expression p(e/b) can be expanded, as it is in the 


usual form of Bayes’s theorem, to explicitly reflect the specific n alternative competing 
theories, Ti, Ta, ... Ty, a8: 


HB) = YAT) -HeT & 8). 


P(T |b & e) = 


3 My interpretation of the expressions in the general division theorem differs from 
Salmon’s [1967], which is closest, in eliminating his truth predicate (Salmon [1967], 
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The concept of a novel or theory supporting fact e is represented in the general 
division theorem by a low value of p(e/b) and a high value of p(e/T and b). It is 
interesting to note that this is precisely Popper’s ([1962]) requirement for a 
severe test of a hypothesis, and it is to be expected that a novel fact is one which 
tests a theory more severely and which, if the theory explains it, corroborates the 
theory to a high degree. 

A hypothesis H’ is ad hoc from the perspective of this analysis if it is the con- 
sequence of the prima facie falsification of theory T, such that it is proposed as a 
modification of T, and there is no additional support for H’ in b, either of a 
theoretical or experimental nature. This characterisation of ad hocness represents 
the historical aspect of an ad hoc hypothesis. It should be noted, however, that 
there is a logical aspect to ad hocness which is importantly atemporal, and which 
does not depend on whether A’ was proposed after the falsification of T' or 
before either e became available or came under explicit consideration. This 
logical aspect of ad hocness is contained in the formalism of the general division 
theorem. The ‘prior’ probability of T’ is necessarily equal to the prior probability 
of the conjunction of 9 and H’. H’ is logically independent of 9, since if it were 

“not, either (7) H’ would be derivable from @ and would not then be ad hoc, or 
(2) H’ would contradict 6, and would not then be conjoinable with @ s0 as to 
allow 0 & H’ to entail e, except trivially. The rule for the calculation of con- 
junctions of independent probabilities, as applied to this case and using con- 
ditional probabilities, allows us to write: 


(0 & Hb) . ple/T" & b) _ (6/6) . pH) . pe/T" &b) 
p(e/b) pleb) 

But p(H'/b) is necessarily close to zero, since by assumption, e is the only 

empirical evidence for H’ (and H” possesses no theoretical support). Therefore 


the expression on the right hand side of the equation becomes close to zero, and, 
a fortiori, e does not confirm T”.3 Clearly it is desirable that this be the case since 





p(T" Je & b) = 


p. 117) and explicitly introducing the background knowledge into the formalism. This is 
crucial for the line of reasoning presented below. (See my [1968] review of (Salmon’s 
[1967] for an earlier criticism of his interpretation of Bayes’s theorem.) 

1 If it is felt that the assertion of H’ (as in the expression p(H’/b)) without the assumption 
of 0 will not represent a fair test of H’, since a number of a theory’s hypotheses are 
usually employed in deducing consequences, it should be noted that the more generel 
rule for non-independent conjunctions is: 


DHH’ & 6) = H8) . p(H’/8), or assuming b: 
P(A’ & bjb) = p(6/b) - D(H 10 & b). 

* In my approach to the logic of comparative theory evaluation using the general division 
theorem, it should be clear that I am neither providing a fully formally characterised 
language nor a measure function which would assign prior probabilities to hypotheses 
in anything like a Carnapian sense. Rather I am using the formalism of the probability 
calculus as a unifying and precision producing heuristic guide to this ‘logic’. For example, 
the probability p(H’/b) Ry o does not follow from the logical universality of H’ and the 
non-universal character of b, but follows rather from the consensus of informed scientists 
that H’ possesses essentially no support except for e. 

3 This argument assumes that p(e/b) is significantly larger that p(H’/b). In the historical 
case we will consider this was in fact the situation, as on Stokes’s theory of aether drag, 
for example, one would expect a null result (e) for the Michelson-Morley experiment. 
‘The reason why Stokes’s theory is to be considered here is given by the expression for 
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e could only confirm T” by virtue of its incorporation of H’, which is ad hoc. 
Note that according to the logical formalism H’ need not have been elicited by a 
clash between e and T; H’ could have appeared earlier in the scientific literature. 
If, however, p(H’ /6) is at any and all times close to zero, T” cannot be confirmed 
by e. The fact that H was historically elicited by e falsifying J’ does make H’ 
historically ad hoc, and this temporal property of H’ probably does increase its 
lack of attraction for scientists. This would seem to be more psychological than 
logical, but still important from a historical point of view. 

According to the formalism developed e cannot confirm T” because e is the 
only experimental consequences of H’, and it is excluded by the form of the 
general division theorem here used from appearing in the background knowledge 
b. It is historically incontrovertable though that such a T” can be further con- 
firmed by additional experiments. Let us examine how the formalism reflects 
this. 

To determine the effect of a new experiment e’ on T’, we form a new back- 
ground knowledge 3’, now including e. The general division theorem then is 
written as: 

P(8/b') . P(B) . peT" & b’) 

PER 

using the expanded form of T” introduced above, mutatis mutandis. Now the 
term p(H’/b’) is somewhat larger than p(H’/b) (approximately by a factor 
(p(e/b))~) since b’ = b&e, the increase being given by Bayes’s theorem. The value 
of p(H'/b’) is still low however, and thus H’ still continues to weaken T’. We 
can however consider T” vis å vis its rivals in connection with the new experi- 
ment e’ by examining the “odds form” or ratio of p(T’ /b'&e’)/p(T ,[b’&e’), 
where T, Æ T’. This ratio equals p(H’/b’).p(0/b’).p(e’ [b'&T') /p(T, |b’). p(e' T: 
&b'). If T” is the only theory conveying a high likelihood on e’, then the likelihood 
expression can “swamp” the weakening effect of H’ on T” and result in a high 
probability of 7” relative to its rivals. This abstract situation was actually realised 
in concreto when Lorentz’s theory with its L.F.C. was highly confirmed by being 
able to explain the Zeeman effect. (In this case e = the Michelson experiment, 
H’ = the L-F.C., and e’ = the Zeeman effect.) 

The hypothesis H’, even though it allows T” to maintain some acceptability by 
screening off the falsifying effect of e on its earlier form T, is likely to be con- 
sidered suspect and as weakening the theory T”. It is of interest to note that the 
analysis so far provided permits an account of the seriousness of the ad hoc 
character of such a hypothesis. If H’ is ad hoc, however, an assessment of its 
demerits cannot be based on empirical considerations, since by supposition, e 
was the only experimental result associated with H’. It is at such a point that 
what I have termed trans-empirical considerations enter into the asessment of 
an ad hoc hypothesis, and allow, I believe, a determination of the seriousness of 
the ad hoc character of H”. 

There are two types of considerations which are different from direct empirical 


P(T' Je! & b) = 





expansion of p(e/b) developed in footnote 2, page oo above. It should be added here 
that the sense in which e does not confirm T” is to be taken as relative to the prior degree 
of confirmation which T possessed relative to b, i.e., before the appearance of e. Thus 
e does not confirm T” since p(T” /b&e) << p(T/b). 
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support which significantly affect a theory or hypothesis. These represent (i) the 
effect which other well confirmed (or corroborated) theories have on a particular 
theory in question, and (t) the simplicity which a theory possesses relative to its 
competitors. It would take me too far afield to comment on these considerations 
other than in the manner in which they specifically affected the acceptance of 
Einstein’s theory, and this I shall do below in section 3. Suffice it to say that the 
new hypothesis H” introduced above will be judged as more or less acceptable 
depending on (ï) the theoretical accord or theoretical discord which it introduces, 
and on (#) the simplicity of its entities and logical form. If intertheoretic accord/ 
discord and simplicity can be quantified, as I believe they can, then we possess a 
means of judging the seriousness of an ad hoc hypothesis. This becomes parti- 
cularly important if all competing theories which are attempting to explain a set 
of experiments are thought to be ad hoc in certain respects. 


3 ‘Why Did Einsteins Programme Supersede Lorentz’ s?” 


Zahar has suggested that the reason why Einstein’s programme replaced Lorentz’s 
is due to the ‘greater heuristic power’ of Einstein’s programme, which he con- 
ceives of as “based on two distinct requirements, (1) a new law should be Lorentz- 
. covariant and (2) it should yield some classical law as a limiting case’.1 Zahar also 
contends that though heuristic power is important, the ‘ultimate’ judgment of a 
research programme’s superiority must be empirical, and that ‘Einstein’s 
relativity programme superseded Lorentz’s in the empirical sense in 1915 with 
its explanation of the precession of Mercury’s perihelion’.® 

I would like to argue though Einstein’s special theory of relativity does present, 
quite specifically, a method for working out problems in the electrodynamics of 
moving bodies,? and that this can be termed a heuristic, that the reasons for 
Einstein’s approach replacing Lorentz’s are not sufficiently captured by Zahar’s 
suggestions. As I have noted several times above, many scientists became con- 
vinced of the superiority of Einstein’s theory well before 1915, and they did so on 
what I termed in section 2 trans-empirical considerations. Let us examine the 
situation in the light of the historical and methodological analyses presented above. 


3.4. The Simplicity of Einstetn’s Theory. 


In my view, one of the fundamental reasons why Einstein’s theory attracted the 
attention and commitment of early twentieth-century physicists was because of 
its simplicity in comparison with Lorentz’s theory. Zahar treats of simplicity as 
derivative: 


1 Zahar [1973], p. 243. 
* Zahar [1973], P. 249. 
? Einstein, in his [r905b], p. 59, after he has worked out the pressure of radiation on perfect 
reflectors asserts: 
All the problems in the optics of moving bodies can be solved by the method here 
employed. What is essential is, that the electric and magnetic force of the light which 
is influenced by a moving body, be transformed into a system of coordinates at rest 
relatively to the body. By this means all problems in the optics of moving bodies will 
be reduced to a series of problems in the optics of stationary bodies. 
This is possibly the clearest statement of a ‘heuristic’ in Einstein’s writings. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to see that Poincaré, proceeding from a Lorentzian point of view, would not 
employ an identical heuristic. 
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According to positivists like Mach, the mere elimination of .. . [(physically) 
uninterpreted mathematical entities] increases simplicity, and thereby con- 
stitutes progress. My claim is that such eliminations are by-products of new 
research programmes whose heuristic eliminates certain entities. This may 
be accompanied by a—contingent—increase in simplicity.} 


It seems to me that this type of simplicity which Zahar cites is only one aspect 
of the simplicity which Einstein’s theory possessed. Let me suggest what I take 
the simplicity to involve. 

First, by beginning with his two well supported postulates—the relativity 
principle and the light postulate—Einstein commenced with a small number of 
hypotheses. By his bold reanalysis of the concept of simultaneity he was able to 
show that there were no ontologically privileged times or length measurements 
associated with a special reference frame. This eliminated the aether in the 
classical Lorentz sense and also introduced symmetry into the time and space 
transformations. The specific form of the transformations were derived from these 
considerations and a hypothesis of the isotropy of space. The principle of 
relativity was applied to Maxwell’s and to Lorentz’s equations for stationary 
bodies and with the new kinematics generated the electric and magnetic force 
transformations which Lorentz had had to postulate; the same considerations 
generated the charge density transformation. Einstein, in the last section of his 
paper showed that the Lorentz force was derivable, and need not be postulated 
independently. Also the Einstein theory allowed, in Minkowski’s hands, for a 
unification of the laws of the conservation of energy and of momentum. The 
relativity principle, in conjunction with the laws of conservation of energy and 
momentum, entails the equivalence of mass and any form of energy, or the 
principle of ‘the inertia of energy’. As Born has noted, ‘the formula [E = me] 
had been known for special cases ‘prior to Einstein’s theory,? but the generality 
of Einstein’s and other relativity theoriests’ proofs was of considerable signi- 
ficance, and Pauli has termed it ‘the most important of the results of the theory of 
special relativity’. The point of these remarks is to show the systematicitty—the 
simplicity of system—which Einstein’s theory introduced into physics in the 
first few years after its promulgation. M. von Laue, in his ([1911]) textbook—the 
first on relativity theory—wrote: 


Though a true experimental decision between the theory of Lorentz and 
the theory of relativity is indeed not to be gained, and that the former, in 
spite of this, has receded into the background, is chiefly due to the fact 
that, close as it comes to the theory of relativity, it still lacks the great 
simple universal principle, the possession of which lends the theory of 
relativity ... an imposing appearance.4 


Einstein’s theory has to be contrasted with Lorentz’s in this regard. Lorentz’s 
theory involved considerable less simplicity of system and at least one ad hoc 
hypothesis, the generalised M.F.H. of 1904, which was seriously ad hoc in the 
context of his theory. To show that this was the case let us turn to consider the 
effect of the theoretical context in 1910-12. 


1 Zahar [1973], P. 239. t Born [1969], p. 109. 
* Pauli [1921], p. 123. 4 von Laue [1911], pp. 19-20. 
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3.2. Intertheoretical Considerations Favouring Einstein over Lorentz. 


The development of quantum mechanics in the early twentieth century began to 
cast serious doubt on the general foundations of the Lorentz approach. The 
Maxwell theory, and Lorentz’s theory as well, yields the incorrect Rayleigh- 
Jeans law for black-body emission. Einstein had shown, in a controversial paper 
in 1905, that there were definite limits to the classical electromagnetic theories 
with his introduction of light quanta. Planck was preoccupied with the relation- 
ship between the electron theory and quantum theory and tried three successive 
times from 1910 to 1914 to produce a coherent theory. In connection with his 
‘second theory’ of 1911 Jammer notes that 


he proposed to derive the radiation law in a way which he thought is ‘free 
of inner inconsistencies’ and which ‘does not depart from the core of the 
classical electrodynamics and electron theory more than is absolutely 
necessary in view of the irreconcilable differences with the quantum 
hypothesis’.? 

In 1911 at the first Solvay Congress in Brussels, a number of eminent physicists 
convened to discuss the quantum theory. Lorentz and Einstein attended, and in 
his opening remarks Lorentz drew attention to the problems associated with 
black-body radiation. Several weeks after the Congress had concluded Poincaré 
published a paper in which he demonstrated that the hypothesis of light quanta 
is essential if one accepts Planck’s radiation law. It was becoming increasingly 
evident that Lorentz’s constructive approach to nature was seriously deficient 
inasmuch as it was inconsistent with quantum theory. 

If we examine the changing background assumptions of this time I believe 
that we should see the weak rationale for some of Lorentz’s hypotheses becoming 
even weaker. Consider the generalised M.F.H. discussed earlier. This hypothesis 
is ad hoc but it might be said to possess a slight degree of theoretical support on 
the supposition that Poincaré’s arguments concerning the non-electromagnetic 
nature of the force holding the electron together were misguided. If all forces 
were electromagnetic the generalisation of the M.F.H. would not be ad hoe but 
might follow from a deeper classical theory. The calling into serious question of 
the fundamental assumptions of the Lorentz electron theory by light quanta 
made such ad hoc assumptions seriously ad hoc, by introducing in advance, 
counterarguments to any such deeper classical theory. 

Einstein’s theory of special relativity on the other hand was not troubled by 
the existence of light quanta. Though it led to the same predictions as Lorentz’s 
theory concerning the motion of the electron, it did so, Einstein wrote ‘without 
requiring any special hypothesis whatsoever as to the sturcture and the behaviour 
of the electron. Since it was not a ‘constructive theory of electrodynamics’, but 
was rather a more general ‘principle-type’ of theory, in reality concerned with 
space and time, it could be applied to the approximately true theories of Maxwell 
and Lorentz without becoming encumbered by their deficiencies in the quantum 
arena.‘ By 1910 it had become clear that Einstein’s theory could be applied not 
1 Einstein [19054]. 2 Jammer [1966], p. 47. 3 Einstein [1916], p. 51. 

4 The quantum limitations of Maxwell’s and Lorentz’s theories were realised by Einstein 
very early. See his comments in his [1949], pp. 37-55 and his letter to Seelig in 1955, 
quoted in Born [1969], p. 104. 
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only in electrodynamics, but also directly in mechanics, as it was by Lewis and 
Tolman,! and in thermodynamics by Planck. These changes in the theoretical 
context or background theoretical knowledge seemed to make Einstein’s theory 
much more acceptable than the more limited and by now more suspect Lorentz 
theory. 


KENNETH F. SCHAFFNER 
University of Pittsburgh 
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THE TRANSITIVITY OF NON-STANDARD SYNCHRONISMS 


Gritnbaum’s Proof. 

An Exceptional Case. 

Alternative Synchronization Procedures. 
Conclusions. 


> W ND a 


In a recent article! Adolf Griinbaum has argued that all non-standard 
synchronisms o < e <1 are intransitive. I shall in this note contend that 


1 Griinbaum [1969]. 
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Griinbaum’s argument, although mathematically flawless, does not prove quite 
what he has claimed, and I shall argue for what I take to be a correct view of the 
matter. 


I GRUNBAUM’S PROOF 


Let t be the time on a clock at point A at which a light ray is emitted toward 
point B, and let t, be the time on that clock at which the ray returns to point A 
after instantaneous reflection at point B. The time number, tẹ which a clock at 
B is set to read when the light ray reaches B is determined by 


ta = t+€49(ts—t,), where o < egg < I. 
In this equation the particular value of e ,, determines the setting of the clock at 
B required to qualify it as synchronized with the one at A. The standard 
synchronism is given by the choice e45 = $. 

Griinbaum’s argument rests on three assumptions. First, we suppose that 
transitivity of synchronism among clocks at points A, B and C is to mean that 
€4n = Epc = €4c = €. Second, we require that a generalized rule of committed 
synchronism (GRCS) be satisfied; GRCS is the principle that at most one act of 
setting is permissible per clock to achieve the mutual synchronism of any two or 
more clocks. Finally, we make the empirical assumption, called the two-way 
light principle, that the round-trip velocity of light measured at a point has the 
numerical value c i vacuo. 

The argument then proceeds as follows.t Consider three clocks stationed at 
points A, B and C of an inertial system. Suppose two light rays are emitted from 
A at t = o as measured by 4’s clock. One ray traverses the straight line segment 
AC of length n; the other traverses the segment AB of length J and then the 
segment BC of length m, arriving at C later than the first ray. We may assume 
that the time increment on the clock at C between the arrival of the two rays is 


At = - Eph ——-. 
c c c 
Let Tp, Tm and Ta denote the round-trip times of light rays ABA, BCB and 
ACA as measured on the clocks at A, B and C respectively. By the two-way light 
principle we know that 


Res, h=, T,=~, 
c c c 
The light ray traveling the path AC reaches C at the time 


2n 
= 4c], = ETT’ 
The light ray traveling via B reaches C at the time 
2m 
Ta = capl te gc] m = ea- Bhen. 
But, since 
At = %)—T 
1 Ibid., pp. 9-11. 
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by substitution and algebraic manipulation we obtain 


l+m—n 
a) k 


Imposing the transitivity requirement €45 = €g¢ = €4ç = € ON (T) yields 
H(U4+-m—n) = e(l+m—n), 


= Te gy} mego—N€ go. 





or, since 1-+m—n # o, 

ET È 
which shows that transitivity of synchronism entails the standard synchronism. 
On tbe other hand, if we assume non-standard synchronism, i.e. that e 4p = 
€s¢ = & # $, then (z) becomes , 


(2) (Im) (4—«x) = 2(4—€ 4c) 
Equation (2) can only hold if either 


$— er = t—-€ yo = 9, 
which is forbidden by the assumption of non-standard synchronism, or 


4—& F feac 
Hence, ep # €4¢ and the non-standard synchronism e, # $ is intransitive. 


2 AN EXCEPTIONAL CASE 


What reason could one have for supposing that Griinbaum’s proof is not sufficient 
to establish the intransitivity of all non-standard synchronisms? The reason 
becomes evident if we reflect on a procedure for synchronizing clocks at collinear 
points. 

Consider three clocks stationed at collinear points A, B and C of an inertial 
system, where B is between A and C. Suppose a light ray is emitted from A at 
t = o as measured by A’s clock and travels the distance } from A to B, arriving 
at B at t,. At B the ray is partially reflected, the reflected part returning to A at t}. 
The transmitted part of the ray travels a distance m from B to C where it is 
instantaneously reflected at tą, passes through B at t,, and arrives at A at tę. 
By the two-way light principle we have 





Tas = —) Tap = ia Tic = A 
c c 
The synchronization equations may be written as 
al 
(3) t= egal 48 = €487 
2m 
(4) ts = ht egct ge = tit €ac—~ 
$ 2(l 
(5) ta = €ycl gg = aan, 
Equating (4) and (5) we obtain 
I 
(6) treso — ae a, 
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Substitution of (3) for ¢, in (6) and cancellation yields 


. capl tenm = €yc(l+m), 
If we now assume that € 4p = €3¢ = € # $, we obtain 


ex(J-+-m) = c so(l+m), 


whence, since /-+-m +Æ o, 


€4c = & 
This demonstrates the transitivity of all non-standard synchronisms for clocks 
stationed at collinear points and synchronized as described. f 


3 ALTERNATIVE SYNCHRONIZATION PROCEDURES 


Are we then to conclude that three collinear points constitute a special case not 
covered by Grünbaum’s argument? That this would not be the appropriate con- 
clusion is made clear by another simple calculation. 

Consider three clocks stationed at collinear points of an inertial system A, B 
and C, where A is between B and C. Suppose two light rays are emitted from A 
at time ¢ = o as measured by A’s clock. One ray travels the distance n to C where 
it arrives at time 7,; the other ray travels the distance / from A to B where it is 
instantaneously reflected, and travels then to C where it arrives at time rą. It is 
obvious that this situation represents merely the special case of the proof in 
Section x in which m = [+-n. Substituting 1+n for m in (z) we get 


(7) l = egpl+egc(l+n)—€ aoh. 
If we now assume that €48 = Ego = €k # $, equation (7) reduces to 
Ite ,cn = «{2l-+n), 


or 


(8) me go— €r) = H(2e,—1). 
Since neither / nor n is equal to zero, equation (8) can only hold if either 

Eac Ek = 2€,—1 = 0, 
which is forbidden by the hypothesis of non-standard synchronism, or 

Eac — Ek Æ Q. 

Hence, € 4c Æ & and the non-standard synchronism e, # ¢ is intransitive. This 
shows that Griinbaum’s argument goes through for the special case of three 
collinear points. 

We may conclude that for three collinear points there are two procedures for 
clock synchronization. If the two-ray method, the procedure implicit in 
Griinbaum’s argument, is employed, then all non-standard synchronisms are 
constrained to be intransitive. If the one-ray procedure, the method used in the 
argument of Section 2, is used, then all non-standard synchronisms are required 
to be transitive. 

Moreover, the restriction to collinear points can be removed. We have already 
seen that Griinbaum’s result holds for clocks at any three points. Furthermore, 
the procedure used in Section 2 can also be employed to synchronize clocks at 


F 
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non-collinear points. Consider three non-collinear points A, B and C which form 
a triangle whose sides AB, BC and AC have lengths /, m and n respectively. 
Suppose a light ray is emitted from A at t = o as measured by A’s clock and 
travels to B where it is partially reflected. The reflected part returns directly to 
A; the transmitted part travels to C and is instantaneously reflected there, then 
returns to B and thence to A. The argument of Section 2 applies to this case 
without alteration, and the resulting non-standard synchronisms are thus 
required to be transitive. Indeed, the assumption in Section 2 of collinearity was 
made only for intuitive concreteness and played no mathematical role in the 
derivation there, as will have been obvious to the attentive reader. 


4 CONCLUSIONS 


There are two procedures for synchronizing clocks at three points in an inertial 
system, and these two procedures impose different constraints on the transitivity 
properties of non-standard synchronisms. Hence, our conclusions about the 
transitivity properties of these synchronisms need to be relativized to the 
synchronization procedure(s) for which they hold. For instance, what Griinbaum 
has proved is that if the two-ray procedure is used to synchronize clocks at three 
points then all the non-standard synchronisms will be intransitive. This result is, 
of course, entirely compatible with my conclusion that if the one-ray procedure is 
employed to synchronize clocks at three points then all the non-standard 
synchronisms will be transitive. Whether there are yet other synchronization 
procedures and what the transitivity properties of non-standard synchronisms 
are for such procedures remain open questions. 


PHILIP L. QUINN 
_ Brown University 
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Reviews 


Bar-Huue, Y. (ed.) [1971]: Pragmatics of Natural Languages. Dordrecht, 
Holland: D. Reidel. 17.00$. Pp. vii-+231. 


This book contains eleven essays which participants at an International Working 
Symposium held in Jerusalem in 1970 wrote after the Symposium and ‘under its 
impact’. Robert L. Martin makes out a reasonable case for a formal approach to 
the philosophy of language as one valid method among others, replying to the 
systematic objections of Katz and Strawson, and arguing that although earlier 
formal treatments abstracted from pragmatice—that is, from the context of 
language use and from relations between linguistic items, speakers, hearers, 
writers, and readers—model theory in particular makes possible a formal 
approach to pragmatics. This must be conceded; but other essays in this volume 
do little towards realising this possibility. An essay by Leo Apostel seems to 
develop a semi-formal system and some new jargon for their own sakes; it is not 
clear that anything else is better understood as a result. The same is true of 
David Harrah’s ‘Formal Message Theory’ and Helmut Schnelle’s ‘Language 
Communication with Children—toward a Theory of Language Use’. Hans- 
Heinrich Lieb’s ‘On Subdividing Semiotic’ and Asa Kasher’s ‘A Step toward a 
Theory of Linguistic Performance’ illustrate the dictum that when you have 
nothing substantive to say you can always propose a new classification. 

Niels Christensen’s ‘Remarks on Logic as Universal Semantics’ contains a not 
very profound attempt to show how ‘by philosophical, transcendental reasoning 
we can argue in favour of at least some universal semantic principles’, especially 
‘the unique position of two-valued logic’. It also gives some fairly obvious argu- 
ments against a truth-functional interpretation of the ordinary language con- 
nectives ‘or’, ‘and’, and ‘if-then’, but takes no account of possible replies or 
subtler explanations. L. Jonathan Cohen’s ‘Some Remarks on Grice’s Views 
about the Logical Particles of Natural Language’ does, however, take such account, 
and this is a well-argued and useful contribution to this specific topic. Cohen 
contrasts Grice’s Conversationalist Hypothesis, that the divergences of the 
ordinary language connectives from the truth-functional ones are to be explained 
as resulting from presumptions of normal conversation, with a Semantical 
Hypothesis, that the differences belong to the basic meaning of these connectives; 
he argues that while many of the phenomena can be accounted for by either 
hypothesis, there are some which the Semantical Hypothesis explains better. 
Two queries, however. First, Cohen is surely wrong to say that Grice’s hypothesis 
‘breathes the same spirit’ as speech-act accounts of truth, goodness, and so on: 
Grice’s point is that one can and should distinguish the linguistic meaning of 
certain sentences from features that result from their conversational use. 
Secondly, there is no need to take such constructions, in English dialects and in 
many other languages, as ‘You won’t get no beer here’ as counter examples to the 
rule of double negation, as showing that ‘not (not pY is not always equivalent to 
‘p. What they contain is not one negation operating upon another, but just one 
negation multiply represented. (Perhaps for emphasis: compare ‘a big big 
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carpet’ and ‘never never’; or perhaps compare agreements in number and gender 
between adjectives and nouns, which multiply represent the same semantic 
element.) 

I. M. Schlesinger’s ‘On Linguistic Competence’ also has some genuine content, 
arguing that judgements about the acceptability of sentences cannot be explained 
by a theory of grammar alone, but only by a grammar in interaction with psycho- 
logical principles. 

Chaim Perelman’s very short essay, “The New Rhetoric’, is mainly a reference 
to his own extensive work published elsewhere under this title, about the require- 
ments of dialectical argument addressed to an audience (perhaps oneself) as 
contrasted with those of formal logic. Such an approach is both sound and import- 
ant; but unfortunately in illustrating the need for it Perelman commits a howler 
in the very subject he is concerned to develop. He says that ‘By ignoring the 
theory of argumentation, the logicians get a confused view of the petitio principii’ ; 
to prove the confusion, he quotes remarks from two articles in The Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy and asks ‘how can one say both that an argument is formally valid 
and that it only seems to be valid?’ But he should have noted that the articles are 
by two different authors, so that there is no ‘one’ who is saying both these in- 
compatible things, and also that one of the two (as it happens, the present 
reviewer), far from ignoring the theory of argumentation, was expounding, under 
the heading ‘Fallacies in Discourse’, an approach equivalent to Perelman’s own. 

Nathan Stemme’s ‘Some Aspects of Language Acquisition’ develops an empiri- 
cist account of how young children could come to understand the grammar of 
(parts of) a natural language, arguing that the difficulties alleged by ‘nativists’ 
like Chomsky disappear if one takes account of semantic factors, especially the 
‘pairing’ or association of recognisably similar linguistic items with recognisably 
similar situations, features, or reactions. His argument is very much in the spirit 
of Locke and Hume, and slides, as they do, over problems about what we have to 
pair or associate with various words. I think that Stemme’s case is basically 
sound, but his treatment is not sophisticated enough to shake opposing pre- 
judices. He leaves too many openings for counter-arguments which will be at 
least rhetorically effective. 

As a whole, therefore, this volume is disappointing. Only the essays of Martin, 
Cohen, Schlesinger, and Stemme have any independent value. The others at 
most point to work that has been, or might be, done elsewhere. The pragmatics 
of natural languages is a real subject, but progress can be made in it, as in others, 
only by observation and experiment guided by ideas or questions, by hard 
thinking, reasoning, and calculation, or by some combination of these. The 1970 
Symposium seems not to have inspired many of its participants to engage in these 
activities, and without them, as Hume remarked long ago, we shall get nothing 
but sophistry and illusion. 

J. L. MACKIE 
University College, Oxford 
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WrnocraD, T. [1972]: Understanding Natural Language. Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press. £4.00. Pp. viii+ 195. 


Until very recently, programmes for understanding language have not offered 
even a pale copy of the understanding of language. Despite their ability to fool 
their human interlocutors with a frequency which would have delighted the 
heart of Turing, programmes such as Weizenbaum’s ELIZA, Lindsay’s SAD 
SAM, Bobrow’s STUDENT, and Raphael’s SIR all suffer from a radical flaw in 
respect of their analogy with human language-users enjoying true compre- 
hension. These programmes, in essence, respond to language rather than under- 
standing it. Their general linguistic strategy is to react in fairly inflexible ways to 
certain Key words, phrases, or syntactic structures. Contextual cues to under- 
standing are crude when they are not entirely lacking. Instead of making intelli- 
gent interpretative use of a background system of knowledge ranging over widely 
varied semantic domains, these programmes employ relatively isolated and in- 
flexible rules to determine their verbal response to linguistic i input. In short, such 
‘speaking’ machines do not behave like a man conversing in his native language; 
rather, they resemble a person resorting to linguistic trickery and semantic 
sleight-of-hand in order to hide his lack of understanding of a foreign tongue. 

Now, with the work of Winograd, we at last have the beginnings of an auto- 
matic system which can bring its ‘intelligence’, or ‘reason’, to bear in ‘inter- 
preting’ the language it ‘encounters’. (For obvious reasons of aesthetics, scare- 
quotes will be omitted in the sequel.) The system’s resultant understanding of 
natural language enables it to answer questions, execute commands, and accept 
information in an interactive English dialogue with a human being. The essential 
feature of Winograd’s programme is that it includes a system of knowledge 
concerning the universe of discourse, on which the programme can draw in a 
reasoned fashion so as to make sense of the remarks to which it responds. A 
flexible interplay between syntactic and semantic features of the linguistic input, 
and between these and the system’s knowledge of the current state and general 
properties of the world, allows for subtleties of comprehension which vastly 
outrun the capabilities of earlier assays in the field. Winograd’s programme 
represents a robot which evinces its understanding partly by verbal responses to 
its interlocutor, and partly by carrying out actions at his command. Access to an 
internal representation of its own acts in the world—as well as to a model of the 
world considered independently—enables it to infer the meaning of questions and 
commands which would otherwise remain obscure. 

The potential universe of discourse (and range of possible actions) is stringently 
limited compared to that of normal conversation. From the point of view of 
Winograd’s programme, the world consists only of the robot itself; a table-top 
bearing a number of coloured objects and a box; and an interlocutor who asks the 
robot to move and stack the various objects on the table or in/out of the box, and 
who plagues it with questions about the world and about its reasons for acting in 
the way it does. Moreover, there are in fact no objects, no box, no table—and no 
robot. The table-top world and the computer’s actions in it are simulated by 
internal data processes parallelled by images on a cathode-ray screen. The pro- 
gramme’s vocabulary and general knowledge are correspondingly limited. 

Within these limitations, however, the power of comprehension evinced by 
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the programme is reasonably impressive, as may be seen from the following 
fragments of dialogue (the man’s remarks are in italics, the machine’s in upper 
case, and Winograd’s comments in lower case type): 


I. pick up a big red block 
OK. 


The system answers ‘OK’ when it carries out a command. In order to pick up 
the red block, it had to clear it off by finding a space for the green one Gaitaby 
on top of it) and moving the green one away. 


2. grasp the pyramid 
I DON’T. UNDERSTAND WHICH PYRAMID YOU MEAN. 
There are three pyramids in the scene, so the programme does nothing. 


3. find a block which is taller than the one you are holding and put tt into the box. 
The system has to figure out what is meant by ‘one’ and ‘it’, as well as using 
deduction to decide which block it is holding. 
BY ‘IT’, I ASSUME YOU MEAN THE BLOCK WHICH IS TALLER 
THAN THE ONE I AM HOLDING. 
Printed out to keep us informed. 
OK. 
The hand has to set down the red block to pick up the taller blue one. 


4. what does the box contain? 
THE BLUE PYRAMID AND THE BLUE BLOCK. 


5. what is the pyramid supported by? 
Earlier the system responded to ‘the pyramid’ by saying ‘I don’t understand 
which pyramid you mean’. Now, it assumes that we mean the one just mentioned. 
THE BOX. 


6. how many blocks are not in the box? 
Negatives such as ‘not’ and ‘no’ are handled whether they appear in clauses or 
noun groups (such as ‘no boxes’). 
FOUR OF THEM 


7. is at least one of them narrower than the one which I told you to pick up? 

The phrase ‘at least one of them’ must be analysed to refer back to the previous 
question, and ‘the one which...’ must also refer to blocks. Noun groups can 
have complicated numbers such as ‘at least one’, ‘more than three’, ‘exactly 
seven’, etc. The memory of past events is used to deduce which block is ‘the one 
which I told you to pick up’. Notice the complicated syntactic structure in which 
‘the one’ is actually the object of a clause embedded two levels deeper. 

YES, THE RED CUBE. 


I7. will you please stack up both of the red blocks and either a green cube or a 


pyramid? 
OK. 


23. had you touched any pyramid before you put the green one on the Etile cube? 
YES, THE GREEN ONE. i 
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The system deduces from its memory what event is being referred to, and can 
relate other events to it in time. The analysis includes complex tenses of verb 
groups, and there are special facilities for keeping track of the various forms of 
irregular verbs like ‘have’. 


24. when did you pick it up? 
WHILE I WAS STACKING UP THE RED CUBE, A LARGE RED 
BLOCK AND A LARGE GREEN CUBE. 
A time is described by naming the main goal which was being worked on. 


25. why? 
The system remembers immediately previous sentences to understand ques- 
tions like this and the following ones. 
TO GET RID OF IT. 
“ By keeping track of selected parts of the original subgoal tr tree, the system has 
some understanding of its own motives. 


26. why did you do that? 
TO CLEAR OFF THE RED CUBE. 
‘That’ refers to the action mentioned in the answer. 


27. why.did you clear off that cube? 
Here, ‘that’ means the one just referred to. 
TO PUT IT ON A LARGE GREEN CUBE. 


28. why did you do that? 
TO STACK UP THE RED CUBE, A LARGE RED BLOCK AND A 
LARGE GREEN CUBE. 


29. why did you do that? 
BECAUSE YOU ASKED ME TO. 
It remembers what it did, not how the request was worded. 


The powerfulness of Winograd’s programme, as compared with earlier 
attempts to simulate the use of natural language, relies upon two basic organisa- 
tional features. The first is the ‘heterarchical’ interplay of the various components 
of the overall programme, while the second is the representation of knowledge as 
‘procedures’, or mini-programmes, rather than as passive items or theorems 
stored in the data base. 

In a heterarchical organisation, the responsibility for control is distributed 
throughout the system rather than being concentrated at one point. Programmes 
that are related heterarchically can each call upon the others at many points in 
their (potentially independent) functioning. The result is an enormous increase 
in the flexibility of performance (particularly in the sensitivity of control to 
context) as compared with serial or hierarchical arrangements. Winograd’s 
programme is, in effect, three programmes, concerned respectively with gram- 
mar, semantics, and deduction. The first is a parsing system that embodies 
M. A. K. Halliday’s system of systemic grammar, and uses it to recognise the 
syntactic structure of sentences. The second is a set of semantic programmes 
dealing with meaning (whether of words, word groups, or whole sentences). 
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This system is built around a collection of ‘semantic specialists’ designed to 
interpret particular syntactic structures such as noun group, adjective group, 
and so on. And the third is a deductive programme that can solve problems of 
various kinds and that includes a body of knowledge about the specific ‘table- 
top’ universe of discourse. The deductive system is used by the programme at all 
stages of the analysis, both to direct the parsing process and to deduce facts about 
the world. Moreover, each of the semantic specialists can use the deductive 
system and can even call the grammar to do a special bit of parsing before going 
on with the semantic analysis. In short, the various systems cooperate in subtle 
ways so as concurrently to interpret the sentences presented to the machine. 

The procedural representation of knowledge in Winograd’s programme rests 
on his choice of a version of the recently developed programming language 
PLANNER for expressing the theorems used by the system. The crucial point 
about PLANNER theorems is that they are themselves (hierarchically structured) 
mini-proprammes which specify—and, when activated, control—the procedures 
available for solving problems. A further important aspect of PLANNER is that 
it is a goal-oriented programming language in which goals can be specified at a 
high level of generality, without the details of necessary action being specified. In 
other words, whereas in earlier languages (such as LISP) one has to know pre- 
cisely what one is looking for in order to ask for it, in PLANNER one can merely 
state a general pattern to which the desired theorem must conform. The 
difference in problem-solving power and overall flexibility is analogous to the 
difference between having to tell a telephone mechanic precisely which com- 
ponents he should fix and precisely how he should fix them, and being able to 
say to him no more than ‘Please get me the dialling tone back’, PLANNER 
therefore enables the programmer to state a problem (and to write a programme 
which will explore hypothetical plans for its solution) in general terms, without 
getting bogged down in tactical details. A further significant feature is that 
theorems expressed in PLANNER can integrally include recommendations as to 
when and how they should or should not be used. This facility enables the 
semantic specialists, for instance, to select procedures which are appropriate to 
the particular case in hand when analysing a potentially ambiguous expression. 
These selective recommendations expressed within PLANNER theorems allow 
them (heterarchically) to call each other as and when they are required, rather 
than in a fixed succession of calls on subordinate/superordinate levels as in the 
more familiar hierarchical programmes. 

It is quite impossible to do justice to the many exciting features of Winograd’s 
programme in a short review, or to give more than a slight indication of the 
linguistic richness of the interpretative process that it embodies, Even so, 
Winograd’s book is essential reading for anyone interested in the phenomenon of 
language, whether he be philosopher, psychologist, or linguist, and whether his 
prime concern be focused on natural or on artificial cognitive systems, 


MARGARET A. BODEN 
University of Sussex 
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Wuitrow, MAGDA [1971]: ISIS Cumulative Bibkography. A Bibliography of the 
History of Science formed from ISIS Critical Bibliographies 1-90, 1913-1965. 
London: Mansell Publishing Ltd. in conjunction with the History of Science 
Society. Pp. lxviii+664 and 789. Volume 1: Personalities A-J; Volume 2: 
Part 1: Personalities K-Z, Part 2: Institutions. 


One had best begin by stating just what these two singularly impressive volumes 
are and what they are not. Although the present publication grew out of an 
attempt to satisfy the need for a fifty-year index to ZSIS, it is not, as is made quite 
clear in the Foreword, an index to the Critical Bibliographies that appeared in 
ISIS during the years in question. Instead, we have to do with the incredibly 
more useful direct presentation (or more accurately Parts J and II thereof) of the 
information contained in these Bibliographies as a single, partly reclassified, 
whole. As the full title of these two volumes indicates, the first two parts of this 
enterprise reproduced the material in these ISIS Bibliographies bearing upon 
individuals and institutions, the former constituting by far the larger share of 
what we have before us. 

There are, we are told, some 40,000 items classified under individuals. Where 
the number of entries under a given individual is large enough, they are sub- 
divided according to ‘author entries’ (editions and translations of the individual’s 
works) and ‘secondary materials’ about the individual or about his or her work. 
In instances in which the entries under a single individual are extraordinarily 
plentiful, the sub-divisions are multiplied and classify material into, inter aka, 
bibliographical, biographical, forerunners, followers, etc. It is also of note that, 
when the original Critical Bibliography entry contained reference to a review of a 
book or monograph, such information is duly reported here. Similarly, if the 
original entry carried annotation, we are here presented at times with a fragment 
of that annotation, but most frequently with a reference signalling its existence in 
the initial Critical Bibliography item. 

To be sure, no attempt has been made to analyse all Critical Bibliography 
entries in order to determine whether the item in question contains anything of 
substance pertinent to a given individual or institution. The classification derives, 
rather, from (in addition, naturally, to the individual as the author of a text) the 
occurrence of the name of the individual in question in the title of a book, 
article, pamphlet, etc. (Whenever, incidentally, a number of names occur in a 
given title, the entry appropriately appears under each individual so named.) 
Additional entries for an individual or institution have been culled from the 
annotations in the original Critical Bibliography entry when such annotation has 
specified such relevance, though the title in question may be silent about it. 

For an undertaking of such an enormous scope as the present one, the number 
of errors seems to be amazingly small. (I have noted but a few mistakes in dating: 
Aristoxenus should be the fourth century B.c.; Adam of Bocfeld, the thirteenth 
rather than the fourteenth century, and Johannes de Tinemue (whatever his 
proper identification might be) also of the thirteenth century; there is also an 
error-that has already received some currency among scholars, entertaining 
enough in its own way to bear repetition: A. R. Hall’s article (volume 2, p. 723) 
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on Robert Merton and science and society in seventeenth century England 
(‘Merton revisited’) has been classified under ‘Merton College’. (This kind of 
transformation of Merton into an institution is presumably a bit premature!) 
In approaching the Cumulative Bibliography, the reader should realise, as the 
editor emphasises, that the bibliography is in no sense intended as a systematic 
and complete one. It is selective, the selectivity being very much a function of the 
particular interests of its founder and primary author: George Sarton. (For 
Sarton’s own views about the virtues of this selectivity and about the Critical 
Bibliographies as the most valuable part of ISIS, one should consult his article 
in ISIS, 41, 1950, pp. 291-8.) Note should be made of the fact, however, that 
the selective nature of the Critical Bibliographies and, hence, of the present 
Cumulative Bibliography, in no way derives from an overly restricted view of what 
is important within the history of science. Quite the contrary. Sarton’s view of 
things related the history of science to the history of civilisation or, better, to the 
history of learning in general, so any number of items of interest are included 
that bear upon the histories of philosophy, of theology, of society, and upon the 
philosophy of science. Indeed, so comprehensive was Sarton’s view (reflected to 
a greater extent in the Critical Bibliographies through the early 1950s) that the 
present editor has found it prudent to omit some material ‘bearing on the history 
of religion, law, economics, general literature, etc.’. 
- Yet just how great a disadvantage is the selective character of the bibliography 
before us? As a kind of (admittedly inadequate, but perhaps informative) test, I 
have compared the entries on mathematics and science in Gregor Sebba’s 
systematic Bibkographia Cartesiana (The Hague, 1960), for the relevant years 
with what we have in the Cumulative Bibliography. If one sets aside those entries 
in Sebba that have to do with sections in more general articles or books (histories 
of physics or of mathematics, for example), the number of items not in the 
Cumulative Bibliography is surprisingly low. Indeed, it appears that as many, 
even more, items are present in the Cumulative Bibliography that are not in Sebba 
(apparently Sebba’s systematic search for material on Descartes did not extend to 
a systematic examination of the ZSIS Critical Bibliographies). On the other hand, 
if one persists in being hypercritical, there is one area in which the Cumulative 
Bibliography is somewhat weak, an area, one might gather, of considerable 
interest to readers of the present journal: The history of logic. Thus, of the rather 
substantial and most significant work done, largely under the impact of the import- 
ance of logic within contemporary philosophy and thought, on medieval sources, 
not only is the greatest part of the secondary material absent, but the editions of 
the relevant texts of the likes of Abelard, Ockham, Walter Burley, Jean Buridan 
and William of Sherwood (to mention the most important figures) are also miss- 
ing. The modern period does not fare much better: There is precious little of 
the best material on the logic, for example, of Frege, Peano, Schréder, Skolem, 
etc. Furthermore, even when the individual in consideration holds an importance 
for the history of science outside the area of logic, articles and texts dealing with 
the latter appear to be systematically under-represented: So it is, for example, in 
the cases of Aristotle, Leibniz and Bolzano. In view of the fact that Sarton in- 
sisted on considering the history of science in its broader aspects, this inatten- 
tiveness to the history of logic might be unexpected. Still, whatever reason Sarton 
may have had for paying less heed to this particular corner of the history of 
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learning, it does represent a weakness in his comprehensive view and, as such, 
comes through in the Cumulative Bibliography. 

On balance, however, what is contained in these two volumes in every way 
offsets any areas or items of minor neglect that they may be charged with, That 
is to say, although the selective character of the bibliography they contain means 
that they cannot be utilised as absolutely sufficient and exhaustive in themselves, 
in every instance material can be found here to supplement almost all other parti- 
cular bibliographies, no matter how systematic and complete these other biblio- 
graphies may purport to be. And this goes for the history of philosophy or intel- 
lectual history in general, as well as for the history of science in particular. 

To be specific, for the early history of science before (say) 1700, one might 
well find more entries in L’ Année philologique (for Antiquity) and in the Répertoire 
Bibliographique de la Philosophie, but these publications have no cumulative 
representation of the information they contain (although the Répertoire does for 
the years 1934-45 in G. A. De Brie, Bibliographia Philosophica, Brussels, 1950) 
and also lack items that the Cumulative Bibliography contains. (One would also 
wish, incidentally, to supplement pre-1400 material with the bibliography con- 
tained in the three volumes of Sarton’s Introduction to the History of Science, 
Baltimore, 1927-48.) Similarly, comprehensive special bibliographies devoted to 
major figures such as Francis Bacon, Descartes, Leibniz, Newton, etc., also 
consistently can be expanded by appeal to the Cumulative Bibliography. Most 
significant of all, however, are those segments of the more modern stretches of 
the history of science in which few of even the major protagonists have special 
bibliographies devoted to their life and work. In such cases—and they comprise a 
very substantial part of the whole history of science—the volumes at hand 
provide not merely a supplementary, but the primary, cache of bibliographical 
information. l i 

In sum, the Cumulative Bibkography is an indispensable research tool for the 
history of science proper and for any discipline or particular topic that bears in 
any way, no matter how slight, upon this history. Given this importance, it is 
heartening to see that the volumes of it are not being summarily prodùced, as is 
all too often the case with bibliographies of a large compass. In the present case, 
Magda Whitrow, as editor, has given the whole full measure of the proper care 
and incisive expertise it deserves. The standard she has set will fortunately also 
be realised in the subsequent volumes that will deal with periods and with sub- 
jects within periods. Their appearance will mark another important event fór all 
historical scholarship, 

; JOHN E. MURDOCH 
Harvard University 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the question of intelligence, all roads lead back to the work of Francis 

Galton in the late nineteenth century. He was the first to formulate a theory 

of ‘general intelligence’; he pioneered the construction of mental tests; 

and he was the inventor of experimental methods for investigating the 
inheritance of mental abilities. 

The controversy between those who hold that individual and group 
differences in intelligence test scores are primarily due to inherited differ- 
ences and those who hold they are primarily the products of environmental 
differences is one of the oldest and most acrimonious in social science. 
The controversy has been almost universally marred by a lack of clearly 
defined standards by which to assess the rival theories. Whenever such 
standards have been invoked, they have been either utopian? or unsatis- 
factory.® 

I intend to describe and appraise the rival views of intelligence in terms 
of Lakatos’s methodology of scientific research programmes and thereby 
to evaluate the two competing programmes in the light of their objective 
merits, This will also detach the debate from the political positions with 
which they are falsely associated in the public mind. 

My thesis is that the hereditarian-environmentalist rivalry has existed 
not between two competing theories but between two competing research 
programmes. For there have been a series of—falsifiable and, indeed, 
falsified—hereditarian and environmentalist theories, each term in each of 
the two series dealing with some of the refutations (or anomalies) faced by 
its predecessor. Each of the two series can be characterised by a set of 
assumptions (‘hard cores’) common to all the terms. Moreover, each of the 
series is associated with certain ‘heuristic’ machinery guiding the con- 
struction of successive hypotheses in the series. Thus both the hereditarian 
and environmentalist approaches possess all the features identified by 
Lakatos in major physical scientific research programmes. 

1 ‘General intelligence’ is a technical term; cf. below, p. 111 and section I (d). 

2 Cf. e.g. Deutsch ([1969], p. 527), who uses inductivist standards and complains that the 
hereditarian theory goes ‘far beyond what is warranted by the data’. But all theories go 
far beyond the ‘warranted data’: cf. e.g. Popper [1934], section as. 

3 Cf. e.g. Burt and Howard ([1957], p. 55), who use probabilist standards and claim that 
‘the only way to rebut this [the hereditarian] argument is for the critic to produce a 
constructive hypothesis of his own, and formally demonstrate its higher probability’ (my 

` italics). But despite many efforts, no satisfactory way has been found (and none is likely 
to be found) to rank scientific theories according to their probability: cf. especially 


Lakatos [1968a]. Cf. also Burt [1957], p. 164, for a defence of hereditarianism on 
grounds of a ‘consilience of inductions’. i 


t For the methodology of scientific research programmes, cf. primarily Lakatos [1970], 


{r971a] and [19716]; but ¢f. also his [1963-4], the first case study of a research programme 
(on polyhedra). 
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In section 1 I shall describe the rival hereditarian and environmentalist 
research programmes. In sections 2 and 3 I shall appraise the development 
of the two programmes. 

As Lakatos has shown—referring to the conventionalist arguments of 
Le Roy and Milhaud!—it is relatively easy for any programme to deal with 
(that is, make its theories consistent with) any given anomalies. In apprais- 
ing the programmes, the question is whether they do this in a progressive 
or in a degenerating manner. The shift within a research programme from 
one theory to another is progressive if the new theory not only deals with 
its predecessor’s anomalies but also makes extra predictions, some of which 
are tested and confirmed. On the other hand, if the new theory does 
nothing more than accommodate the anomalies, the shift is ad hoc and the 
programme degenerating. 

The question we must ask about the hereditarian and environmentalist 
programmes is not whether they have been proved from the facts (no 
programme could be), nor whether they are refuted (even the latest 
versions of both programmes are refuted). On Lakatos’s criterion, the fact 
that a programme is refuted does not, by itself, render it unscientific or 
unacceptable. The question is whether either programme has successfully 
‘stuck its neck out’ by predicting experimental results which had not been 
known in advance or whether it simply tinkers with its assumptions in such 
a way as to accommodate the already observed facts without successfully 
anticipating further, yet unobserved, novel facts, in the general spirit of the 
heuristic of the research programme.? 


I THE HEREDITARIAN AND ENVIRONMENTALIST RESEARCH 
PROGRAMMES 


(a) The Hard Cores of the Two Programmes. 


The hard core of any research programme is not in general likely to be 
recognisable from the declarations of the scientists involved since scientists 
do not necessarily bekeve in the hard cores of the programmes on which 
they work and they sometimes deny them.? Moreover, a programme’s hard 
core might never have been asserted or recognised. However, although the 
private beliefs of scientists provide no guide to the hard core of their pro- 
gramme, this may be identified from the principles which direct their 

1 Cf, Le Roy [x899] and Milhaud [1896]. 

2 While this paper was being written, Zahar introduced an interesting modification of the 
concept of ‘novel fact’ (Zahar [1973], especially pp. 101-4) when analysing the Ein- 
steinian Revolution; and the new standard of appraisal was also successfully applied to 
the Copernican Revolution (Lakatos and Zahar [1975]). However, the application of 
Zahar’s modification did not lead to any alteration in the conclusions of the present paper. 


3 For some examples of scientists who have disavowed the hard core of the programme on 
which they worked, cf. below, section 1 (c). 
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practical research. For the hard core of any research programme has a 
prescriptive counterpart!; that is, it is intimately associated with a certain 
characteristic heuristic machinery which provides strategies for the recog- 
nition and resolution of anomalous experimental results.* 

In this paper, I shall argue that the rivalry in the ‘IQ Debate’ exists, 
not between scientists holding this or that belief, but between scientists 
carrying out their research according to the prescriptive rules contained 
in one or other of two separate heuristics. These are the hereditarian and 
environmentalist heuristics which I shall describe below.® I have also 
connected these two heuristics with corresponding hereditarian and en- 
vironmentalist hard cores since, if science is more than a mere game, the 
heuristics must be attached to some propositions describing the world. 

Now some scientists may not believe the hard cores I have attributed to 
their research programmes and others may even disavow them altogether 
but the fact that their research is performed in accordance with the 
corresponding heuristic principles entitles us to say that these scientists 
work as if they were inspired by them. 

The hard core of the hereditarian programme consists of two propositions: 
(1) All individuals possess a general mental capacity called ‘general intelli- 
gence’ which enters with some (and varying) degree into all the diverse types of 
cognitive activity.4 
(2) Differences between individuals and between groups in ‘general intelligence’ 
are the results of inherited differences. 

The hard core of the environmentalist programme consists of the propo- 
sition: 

(1) All individuals inherit all sorts of different mental capacities but each is 
identical in each tndividual; all differences in cognitive abilities are the results 
of environmental differences. 

Although there is a broad environmentalist programme which covers all 
mental capacities, I shall in this paper consider only the more specialised 
version of this research programme which concerns the general mental 
capacity (‘general intelligence’) whose existence is postulated in the first 
proposition of the hereditarian hard core. 

Some people think that the ‘IQ Debate’ is more accurately represented 
by one single, ‘interactionist’, research programme with a hard core some- 
where intermediate between the hereditarian and environmentalist hard 


1 For the connection between metaphysical hard cores and heuristics, cf. Watkins [1958]. 

2 Hard core’ and ‘positive heuristic’ are technical terms of the methodology of scientific 
research programmes: cf. e.g. Lakatos [1970], pp. 132-8. 

3 Cf. below, section x (b). 

4 This at first sight surprising claim will be explained and discussed in section 1(d). As 
I shall show there, the claim and the central notion of general intelligence were sharpened 
in a battle with the rival theory—the so-called ‘faculty theory’. 
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cores I have described. I shall consider this view in detail and show why 
it is mistaken later.1 Readers will be able to judge whether research on 
intelligence truly constitutes two research programmes with different hard 
cores and different heuristics when I come to describe the actual research 
in section 2 and in section 3 which will appear as Part II in the next issue 
of this Journal. 

Logically the hard cores of both programmes are all-some statements 
and they consequently have no potential falsifiers.? Falsifiable versions can 
only be generated by conjoining them with some auxiliary, ‘protective belt’, 
hypotheses. 

Thus the hereditarian hard core in itself has no empirical content and it 
only gains predictive power when it is embedded in a particular theory of 
inheritance. Galton and his student Karl Pearson held to the blending 
theory of inheritance‘ but at least since Fisher’s seminal studies around. 


1 Cf. below, pp. 110-11. 

* Although, as I shall argue in section 1(c), the private beliefs of scientists are not relevant 
to an objective description and appraisal of their research, some researchers in the field 
of intelligence have articulated the hard cores of the programmes on which they work. 

Consider first the hereditarians. For example, Galton expresses himself uncompromis- 
ingly: ‘I have no patience with the hypothesis occasionally expressed and often implied, 
especially in tales written to teach children to be good, that babies are born pretty much 
alike, and that the sole agencies in creating differences ... are steady application and 
moral effort. It is in the most unqualified manner that I object to pretensions of natural 
equality’ (Galton [1869], p. 14). Cyril Burt characterises intelligence as follows: ‘First, 
it is a general quality; it enters into every form of mental activity; secondly, it is (ina 
broad sense of the word) an intellectual quality—that is, it characterises the cognitive 
rather than the affective or conative aspects of conscious behaviour; thirdly, it is in- 
herited or at least innate; differences in its strength or amount are due to differences in 
the individual’s genetic constitution’ (Burt [1955], p. 163). Burt also haia that 
‘most psychologists believe that differences in intelligence are innate . . . because of the 
vast mass of converging evidence’ (Burt [1943], p. 89). 

Let us now cite some environmentalists. One of the earliest explicit statements of the 
main tenet of environmentalism was made by Descartes. He writes: ‘the power of 
forming a good judgment and of distinguishing the true from the false, which is properly 
speaking what is called Good sense or Reason, ts by nature equal in all men’, He adds 
modestly that ‘I have never ventured to presume that my mind was in any way more 
perfect than that of the ordinary man’ (Descartes [1637], p. 82; my italics). More 
recently, J. B. Watson ([1931], p. 270) claimed that ‘all healthy individuals . . . start out 
equal’ and he also declared: ‘Give me a dozen healthy infants, well-formed, and my own 
specified world to bring them up in, and PIi guarantee to take any one at random and 
train him to become any type of specialist I might select—doctor, lawyer, artist, 
merchant-chief, and, yes, even beggar-man or thief, regardless of his talents, penchants, 
tendencies, abilities, vocation, and race of his ancestors’ (ibid. p. 104; my italics). In a 

_ U.N.E.S.C.O. statement of 1950, a group of sociologists and anthropologists assert that 
‘given similar degrees of cultural opportunity to realise their potentialities, the average 
achievement of members of each ethnic group is about the same. The scientific evidence 
of recent years fully support the dictum of Confucius... [that] “men’s natures are 
alike; it is their habits that carry them far apart” °’ (U.N.E.S.C.O. [1950]; my italics). 

* Cf. e.g. Watkins [1958], pp. 345-8; but cf. Lakatos [1970], pp.-144~5. 

* According to the blending theory of inheritance, the characters of a child are always a 
blend of the characters of its parents. This theory implies that successive generations 
would display diminishing variation in all inherited characters, a prediction which was 
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1918! the hereditarian programme has assumed that intelligence is inherited 
by the multifactorial mechanism. The multifactorial theory of inheritance 
asserts that characters showing continuous quantitative variation are 
determined by a large number of genes which segregate in accordance with 
Mendelian principles and which each produce a small, similar and cumu- 
lative effect. 

Even when conjoined with the multifactorial theory, the hereditarian 
programme’s hard core makes no claims about the relative intelligence of 
any particular pair of individuals (unless they happen to be monozygotic 
twins) or of any two racial or social groups. Instead, the programme makes 
statistical predictions concerning the values of correlations for intelligence 
between large numbers of pairs of variously related persons. 

On the other hand, the environmentalist programme is much ‘bolder’, 
in Popper’s sense. Unlike its rival, it does not lead merely to statistical 
predictions but asserts that every pair of individuals inherits identical 
innate mental capacities. Thus, the environmentalist programme enables 
us to make predictions concerning phenomena about which the hereditarian 
programme has not been able to make any. For example, the environ- 
mentalist programme anticipates that all social and racial groups will have 
identical grades of intelligence while the hereditarian programme is 
completely agnostic about the relative average intelligence of different 
groups. 

Now both research programmes make predictions concerning inherited 
mental capacities and in order that these predictions may be tested, it is 
necessary that instruments be devised which will measure these capacities. 
Such instruments have become known as IQ tests. 

In assessing the methodological role of IQ tests in each of the research 
programmes, thermometers provide an instructive analogy, for the rela- 
tionship of thermometers to thermodynamics is rather similar to that of 
IQ tests to theories of intelligence. Since thermodynamics is a theory about 
heat, it requires thermometers in order that its predictions may be em- 
Pirically tested. However, the development of reliable thermometers took 
several centuries and even today we do not have any perfect thermometers. 
Particular difficulty was encountered when trying to devise thermometers 
which would accurately measure extremes of temperature. Under such 
extreme conditions, some auxiliary assumptions on which conventional 
thermometers were based, such as the linear proportionality between 





controverted by the facts. Darwin tried to resolve the anomaly by postulating the 
spontaneous development of new variations. But this was a sadly ad hoc move and the 
anomaly was not resolved progressively until the rediscovery of Mendel’s theory around 
1900. + Fisher [1918]. è 
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change in heat and the volume of the thermometer fluid, had to be 
abandoned. Such auxiliary assumptions form part of the ‘protective belt’ 
of the thermodynamics programme and they are accepted if they are 
‘progressive’, that is independently testable and corroborated, otherwise 
they may be discarded. 

In constructing IQ tests, various auxiliary assumptions are made. For 
example, it is assumed that the cultural content of the questions in the test 
is equally familiar and significant for all potential subjects. Each of the 
programmes then uses the resulting IQ tests to check its respective pre- 
dictions concerning general intelligence. If any predictions are not con- 
firmed, then researchers frequently replace some auxiliary assumption 
which had been taken for granted when the test was constructed and in this 
way they try to improve their tests. Such techniques constitute the 
heuristic of the two programmes.t 

It is clear now why I put ‘IQ debate’ in inverted commas in the title of 
my paper. To call the controversy the ‘IQ debate’ is like calling the rivalry 
between two theories of heat the ‘thermometer debate’. The misnomer is 
due to the strong operationalist influence among scientists, some of whom 
believe, falsely, that science is about what measuring instruments measure. 
But acceptance of operationalism precludes any explanation of how one 
measuring device is better than another.? 


(b) The Positive Heuristics of the Two Programmes. 


Each of the programmes has developed manoeuvres which are employed to 
resolve anomalous test results and which guide the construction of 
improved IQ tests. 

The heuristic of the hereditarian programme has developed considerably 
since its main tenets were set out by Galton. In its present form it contains 
R. A. Fisher’s techniques for analysing variance, the machinery of factor 
analysis developed by Spearman, Burt, Thurstone and others and at least 
two methodological directives. 

First, the heuristic directs hereditarians to construct ever-improving 
tests of ‘general intelligence’ and to check these tests by using them to 
measure the IQ’s of people whose genetic relations are known from 
Mendelian theory.® If these tests do not yield the predicted pattern, then 
1 Cf. below, section x(b). 

2 For a good criticism of operationalism, cf. Zahar [1973]. 

3 The hereditarian heuristic originated with Galton in whose work we find the first 
attempts to measure intelligence. In these pioneering attempts, the appraisal of intelli- 
gence involved judging a person’s ‘eminence’ by surveying his biography. (Cf. below, 
p. 115, footnote 1.) In order to show that differences in intelligence arose from inherited 
differences, Galton, guided by the blending theory of inheritance, tried to demonstrate 
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the hereditarian first blames the test. The test is declared ‘badly ad- 

ministered’. For example, it may be conjectured that the subjects were not 

put sufficiently at ease during the test.! If no such assumption succeeds in 
dissolving the anomaly, the test is declared ‘culture biased’ against some 
people, in other words it is said to favour those people who possess some 

specialised knowledge or experience. In order to test this assumption, a 

new test must be employed (or specially constructed) which can be seen 

to exclude the putative unfair cultural element. One can, of course, 
introduce more substantial changes in order to account for anomalies. 
For instance, one may change the underlying theory of inheritance as 
applied to intelligence.? (One might even invent a radically new theory of 
intelligence and replace the most basic ingredients of the background 
knowledge which had supported the research programme. A revolution in 
gene physiology may well make us discard both rival research programmes, 
but such major creative innovations will hardly be triggered off by mere 
anomalies in the relatively small hereditarian programme. It is however 
logically possible for hereditarians to dissolve anomalies by appealing to 
profound environmental effects which influence the genes or which 
hamper their normal action, Such anomaly-resolving techniques are not 
employed in the hereditarian programme. No doubt, this is simply a result 
of the fact that no satisfactory theories describing the chemistry and 
physics of ‘intelligence genes’ are available. When such theories come 
forward, the present day controversies are likely to take radically new 
forms.) -> 
New tests are generally constructed, not in response to anomalies but 
in order to extend their scope, for example, to entirely different cultures 
or to handicapped children. The most ambitious efforts along these lines 
have involved attempts to construct ‘ideal’ IQ tests which are completely 
that the closer two people are related, the more similar they are in qualities of ‘eminence’. 
He also invented experimental methods in an attempt to discriminate between heredi- 
tarian and environmentalist theories current in his day. For example, he was the first 
to propose the study of twins and of adopted children. (Cf. Galton [1883] and [1889].) 
He was aware that such crude and subjective assessments of intelligence were, at best, 
first approximations. The development of objective measures of native intelligence was 
a natural part of his research programme. For Galton, the aim of objective mental tests 
was ‘to obtain a general knowledge of the capacities of man by sinking shafts, as it were, 
at a few critical points’ (Cattell [1890], footnote inserted by Galton). 

1 Cf. e.g. Jensen’s explanation of some alleged increases in children’s IQ’s in programmes 
for compensatory education, cf. below, section 3 (e) (in Part II). 

2 This course was adopted by Karl Pearson in the early days of the hereditarian programme 
when he reverted to the blending theory of inheritance after his sibling correlations for 
‘ability’ and stature failed to conform to the predictions of the multifactorial theory. 
This was an ad hoc manoeuvre. The failure of IQ’s to follow a normal curve over the 
whole range of IQ’s also led some researchers to modify slightly the multifactorial theory 


of inheritance as applied to intelligence. This manoeuvre was not ad hoc. (Cf. below, 
pp. 128-30.) f 
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culture fair, in so far as they require no knowledge of any particular culture 
but depend on physiological responses.1 

There is a second methodological directive in the hereditarian heuristic, 
namely to compare the intelligence of different groups and to investigate 
the relationship between intelligence and important social phenomena.? 

Comparisons of the intelligence of different groups may throw light on 
some important sociological phenomena since if two ethnically similar but 
geographically or socially displaced groups are found to have different 
average IQ’s, hereditarians (if they do not invoke the culture bias of the 
tests) may adopt the auxiliary assumption that one of the groups was 
derived from the genetically more intelligent members of the original group 
by selective migration.® 

The heuristic of the environmentalist programme contains the directive to 
search for the environmental factors which bring about differences from 
original intellectual equality. Whenever a test of intelligence, which is 
initially assumed to be ‘culture fair’ yields individual or group differences, 
environmentalists account for these differences by conjecturing that the 

‘less able’ subjects had been exposed to one or more (previously hidden) 

deleterious experience or had been deprived of some (previously un- 

recognised) environmental stimulus. (The effect which the environmental 
factor has on a particular individual may be reversible or irreversible.) In 
order to test such conjectures, the environmentalist may either repeat the 
same IQ test on individuals who are equal in regard to the specified factor 
or he may assume that the test was culture biased after all and change the 
test material so that the guilty environmental factor is excluded from it. 

The conjecture will be confirmed if the individuals now gain more nearly 

equal scores, By identifying specific environmental factors which affect 

performance on intellectual tasks and by compensating for them, the 

2 Galton and Cattell made the earliest such attempts by trying to measure intelligence via 
the sensory motor functions. (Cf. Cattell [1890].) These efforts were, however, abruptly 
abandoned when it was discovered by Wissler (cf. his [1901]), using the method of 
correlation newly introduced by Pearson, that no correlation at all existed between such 
measures and intuitive notions of intelligence. (The importance of intuitive notions of 
intelligence as points of departure for both programmes is discussed below, p. 108.) 
More recently, researchers have had some success along these lines by finding very high 
correlations between the results of standard IQ tests and certain quantities connected 
with the ‘evoked potential’ produced when the brain receives a sudden physical stimulus. 
(For a review of these investigations, cf. Eysenck [1973], pp. 78-81.) 

2 Although the ‘IQ debate’ has tended, at least in popular expositions, to centre round the 
issue of social class and racial differences, many other interesting social phenomena come 
within the purview of the two programmes, For example, a possible link between crimin- 
ality and intelligence could be investigated. Such studies were envisaged by Binet in 
the earliest days of mental testing. Cf. Binet and Simon [19058], p. 246 (quoted in Wolf 


[1969], p. 215). ; i ? 
3 Cf. e.g. the hereditarian explanation for the origins of social class differences in average 


IQ score, below. pp. 122-5. 
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environmentalist programme aims to construct tests on which all environ- 
mentally equal subjects gain the same scores. 

From my description of the heuristics of the two programmes it is 
apparent that there is considerable (but by no means complete) overlap 
between them. The heuristics differ most importantly in that, because of 
their different hard cores, they make different predictions concerning the 
distribution of intelligence and hence they recognise different events as 
anomalies. The two programmes, however, share the common aim to 
construct tests of general intelligence which tap inborn capacities rather 
than acquired skills. Hereditarians and environmentalists share crude and 
intuitive ideas about the nature of cognitive capacity, in contradistinction 
to acquired skills and in contrast with emotional reactions. Various intuitive 
notions of intelligence have been articulated by environmentalist and 
hereditarian researchers. For. example, intelligence has been characterised 
as ‘good sense or reason’ (Descartes [1637]), the ability ‘to judge well, to 
understand well, [and] to reason well’ (Binet 1905a]), ‘the ability to educe 
relations and correlates’ (Spearman [1927]), ‘the aggregate or global 
capacity of the individual to act purposefully, to think rationally, and to 
deal effectively with his environment’ (Wechsler [1944]), and as ‘problem- 
solving ability’ (Davis [1949]). 

Some critics allege that the fact that researchers have been unable to 
characterise intelligence more precisely constitutes a fatal weakness in their 
programmes, But they are wrong. It is common in science for initially 
vague concepts to attain an improved and more precise formulation by 
being embedded in a growing research programme. For instance, heat, 
mass and force, once primitive, undefined ideas, were modified and given 
precision within developing thermodynamics and dynamics. Just as 
‘intelligence’ is sometimes derided as being ‘meaningless’, the concept of 
force acting at a distance was regarded by some seventeenth-century critics 
as ‘occult’. In appraising whether the initially intuitive concepts of in- 
telligence are sterile or fertile, it will be necessary to see whether they have 
been incorporated into degenerating or progressive research programmes. 
This task of appraisal will be carried out in sections 2 and 3. 


(c) Should Sctentists Believe the Hard Cores of Their Programmes? 

It will no doubt be objected that, in setting up rival hereditarian and 

environmentalist positions, I have grossly misrepresented the debate since 

few of the scientific protagonists actually believe either of the hard cores of 

the two research programmes. Now it is certainly the case that many 

environmentalists and hereditarians would not declare belief in the hard 
1 Cf. e.g. Maddox [1957]. te 
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cores of their respective programmes, although some do. But the private, 
psychological beliefs of scientists have no place in an appraisal of their 
work. What must be considered in describing their research are the 
heuristic principles which they follow i practice. It is perfectly possible 
for a scientist to work within a research tradition without believing that the 
assertions about the world on which the tradition is based accurately reflect 
reality. Take P. E. Vernon, for example. He declares that he is ‘not 
sympathetic to the view that intelligence itself is an innate quality and that 
our tests are inefficient at measuring it because they are subject to environ- 
mental influences’.? Yet in the same paper from which this quotation is 
taken, Vernon attempts to show how all of the alleged increases in the 
IQ’s of some ‘feeble-minded’ children reared in special environments 
can be traced to the inadequacies of the tests themselves or to the way in 
which they were administered. Caldwell is an example of a researcher who 
follows the heuristic of the environmentalist programme despite the fact 
that she ‘pays lip service’ to the existence of genetic differences in intelli- 
gence. She says: ‘most of us in enrichment efforts [that is, attempts to 
increase IQ’s by compensatory education®}—no matter how much kp 
service we pay to the genetic potential of the child—are passionate believers 
in the plasticity of the human organism. We desperately need to believe 
that we are born equalisable. With any failure to demonstrate the effective- 
ness of compensatory experiences offered to children of any given age, one 
ts entitled to conclude parsimoniously that perhaps the enrichment was not 
offered at the proper time.’* Lakatos mentions Newton and Planck as 
examples of physical scientists who worked on research programmes whose 
hard cores they did not believe inë; another important example is Maxwell 
in his early work on kinetic theory.® It is certainly true that the research in 
the field of intelligence can be divided into that which is carried out 
according to the hereditarian and environmentalist heuristics as I have 
described them. The only way I can see of attaching these heuristics to 
claims about the world is by associating them with assertions equivalent 
to those I have characterised as comprising the respective hard cores. It 
has, however, to be emphasised strongly that the progress and degeneration 
of a research programme are logically independent of the scientist’s degree 
of belief in or commitment to its hard core. I conjecture that, at least tn the 
past, the extent to which scientists’ psychological beliefs used to approximate to 
the hard cores of their own programmes is positively correlated with how 
objectively progressive these programmes were. A classical corroboration of this 
1 Cf. above, p. 103, footnote 2. 3 Vernon [1951], p. 136. 


3 Cf. below, section 3 (c) (in Part II). 4 Caldwell [1968], p. 81; my j 
* Lakatos [1970], p. 144-5. ` ° Cf. Brush [1965], pp. 4 
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conjecture is the early scepticism of Newtonians concerning their principle 
of ‘action at a distance’ in contrast with the dogmatism of later Newtonians. 
Another example is the scepticism of early Copernicans, like Osiander, 
towards the hard core of their programme, and their increasing belief in it 
as its progress became overwhelming. 


Before proceeding from the description of the two rival programmes to 
their evaluation, I would like to counter one standard counterargument. 
According to some psychologists, research on intelligence must be repre- 
sented by one single research programme and not by two rival programmes. 
Eysenck, who puts this view most clearly, suggests that there is only one 
single programme which he calls the ‘interactionist’ programme and whose 
main tenet is that ‘genetic factors, interacting with environmental ones are 
active in producing the observed... differences’? and the task of the 
interactionist is ‘to find out the relative importance of these factors’.® 
Indeed, Eysenck argues for the much stronger position that ‘interactionism’ 
is ‘the only tenable view’4 since, he maintains, ‘a purely hereditarian .. . 
[theory] which would account for all the observed phenomena [that is, IQ 
differences] in terms of genetic factors alone ... would run foul of the 
most elementary tenets of genetic science, with its stress on the difference 
between genotype and phenotype’.® But although Eysenck insists that the 
possibility that all IQ differences are caused by genetic differences is ruled 
out on theoretical grounds, he does not specify exactly what percentage of 
IQ differences we may legitimately consider to be genetic in origin without 
violating ‘the tenets of genetic science’. Nor could he. The truism that 
there can be no phenotype unless the genotype comes into contact with an 
environment does not preclude the possibility that the differences in a 
particular phenotype might be exclusively the result of differences in 
genotype. 

Now Eysenck’s ‘interactionism’, with its objective of ‘finding out’ the 
relative importance of hereditary and environmental factors in producing 
IQ differences is not a research programme at all, any more than an 
exercise in ‘finding out’ the chemical composition of a particular sample of 
air would constitute a research programme. Eysenck’s view may accurately 
1 Lakatos predicted that one major future branch of psychology will concern itself with 

causal relations between the world of objective ideas (Frege’s and Popper’s ‘third world’ 
of ideas; cf. Popper [1972], chs. 5 and 6) and psychological and even moral factors. For 
instance he conjectured that protagonists of degenerating research programmes tend to 
succumb to moral degeneration. (Private communication.) This is a more specific 
version of a prediction made by Popper in his [1972] (p. 156). 


2 Eysenck [19714], p. 115. 3 Tbid.; my italics. 
t Eysenck [1973], p. 29. 3 5 Eysenck [1971a], p. 115.; my italics. 
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describe the checking of a particular intelligence test but it overlooks the 
vital fact that hereditarians, for example, do not meekly acknowledge that 
there are environmental influences on intelligence when evidence for such 
influences is presented but, guided by the heuristic of their programme, 
they usually invent some auxiliary hypothesis which makes the anomalous 
result consistent with hereditarian theories. The task of the methodologist 
is to assess whether these auxiliary hypotheses are ad hoc or not and hence 
whether the programme in which they figure is progressive or degenerating. 

There is, however, some truth-content to Eysenck’s thesis, namely that 
all research programmes are anomaly-ridden, all hard cores are likely to be 
false and normally each of any two rival programmes has a grain of truth 
in it. But the methodology of scientific research programmes is basically 
conventionalist and hence fallibilist and while it recognises the impossibility 
of comparing the truth-content of rival theories it claims to be able to 
appraise the empirical success of different problem-recognising and 
problem-solving machinery. 


(d) The Theory of General Intelligence versus the Faculty Theory. 
Galton was the first to propose that individuals possess a general intellectual 
ability which threads the whole range of their mental abilities, as well as 
some special aptitudes of lower generality. According to Galton’s theory, 
people can be arranged in a ‘[knear] continuity of natural ability’.1 He 
adduced some anecdotal evidence to show that great men of science owe 
their eminence much less to special powers than to the concentration of 
their general giftedness in some particular direction.® 

Galton’s theory was in sharp contrast with the rival faculty theory of the 
intellect which was especially championed in this century by Thorndike, 
Kelley and Thurstone.® The faculty theory denies the existence of a general 
intellectual factor and asserts instead that the intellect is composed of many 
independent faculties such as mathematical, mechanical and verbal faculties, 
The faculty theory predicts that people can only be arranged multi- 
dimensionally into qualitatively different types possessing different 
strengths of different faculties. 

The two theories were made testable by Charles Spearman and others 
who imported precise statistical techniques into the debate. Spearman 
pointed out that if general intelligence exists, then all tests of mental ability 
should be positively correlated.* 

Indeed, Spearman’s suggestion was carried out and the observations 
favoured the theory of general intelligence. When the scores gained by 


1 Galton [1869], p. 26. * Ibid., p 
3 Cf. Thorndike [1925], Thurstone [1938] and Kelley T1928). 4 Spearman [1904]. 
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people on a large number of diverse mental tests are intercorrelated, the 
correlations are pair-wise positive as predicted by the theory of general 
intelligence. For example, high correlations exist between such apparently 
diverse activities as vocabulary tests, discovering the shortest way out of a 
printed maze, memorising digits and copying designs.1 

Thurstone, however, attempted to demonstrate in his [1938] that this is 
not so and that evidence corroborated the faculty theory. He devised 56 
tests of ‘primary mental abilities’ and analysed the scores which 240 
students gained on them. Using a refinement of the method of factor 
analysis, developed by Spearman, Thurstone extracted eight apparently 
independent ‘primary mental factors’ which he characterised as verbal, 
perceptual speed, inductive reasoning, word fluency, number, rote 
memory, deductive reasoning and spatial abilities. 

The apparent absence of a general factor common to all of Thurstone’s 
tests was a corroboration for the faculty theory, but the victory was short- 
lived. Within months, Spearman and Eysenck had ‘reworked’ Thurstone’s 
data and demonstrated that a general factor did exist and had been sup- 
pressed merely by the application of a specially chosen statistical pro- 
cedure.? The main reason why the general factor could be so easily 
concealed in Thurstone’s results was that he used subjects whose range of 
ability was very narrow. On repeating the experiment with children 
representing a wider spectrum of ability this general factor was much more 
prominent and could no longer be eliminated by the statistical methods 
Thurstone had originally employed. Although Thurstone played this 
general factor down and dubbed it a ‘second order factor’,4 most con- 
temporary researchers (whether hereditarian or environmentalist) now 
accept the theory of general intelligence. 

The principles used in attempts to construct intelligence tests are dictated by 
the theory of intelligence adopted. This may be illustrated by comparing 
some of the destderata which the faculty theory and the theory of general 
intelligence impose on intelligence tests. 


1 Actually, Spearman advocated the much stronger thesis than the theory of general 
intelligence I have described. This is the so-called ‘two factor theory’ according to which 
an individual’s performance on all diverse mental tests can be divided into a general 
factor (general intelligence) threading all tests of intellectual ability and a second factor 
specific to each separate test. Thus Spearman denied the existence of any special factors 
of lower generality than general intelligence which are common to sub-groups of diverse 
mental tests. (Cf. e.g. Spearman [1904].)} When evidence for such special factors was 
discovered among such diverse tests, Spearman resorted to the sadly ad hoc assertion 
that the tests were not really diverse. (Spearman [1927].) Thus Spearman’s strong theory 
haa degenerated. However, as I have shown, the weaker version of his theory, which 
postulates the existence of general intelligence, has progressed. 

2 Spearman [1939] and Eysenck [1939]. 

3 Thurstone and Thurstone [1941]. Cf. also Eysenck [1973], pp. 52-6, for a discussion of 
Thurstone’s programme. t Thurstone [1948]. 
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According to the faculty theory, human aptitudes consist of several 
independent faculties and intelligence is some kind of combination of these. 
The ideal intelligence test should consequently contain test items which 
(a) correlate highly with an external criterion of intelligence and (b) cor- 
relate negligibly amongst themselves. The latter consideration is necessary 
because if two tests are correlated then they are measuring the same entity 
to some extent, and to that extent they are repetitive. However, attempts 
to find test items which satisfy these two desiderata have been unsuccess- 
fult: the faculty theory has degenerated. 

According to the theory of general intelligence, there are quite different 
desiderata on intelligence tests. According to this theory, an intelligence 
test should contain a large number of ‘diverse’ items covering as many 
different subject matters and using as many different types of test material 
as possible. In addition, the correlations of the items with one another 
should be high. These two desiderata for suitable test items ensure that 
when the scores gained on each item are added up, the effects of special 
aptitudes and specific factors which each of them inevitably involves is 
minimised and the effect of the general factor is maximised.? Some 
attempts to construct tests which satisfy the desiderata imposed by the 
theory of general intelligence were successful, indicating progress in the 
programme.® 


1 The psychologists involved in constructing the Army Alpha test tried to construct it 
from the point of view of the faculty theory but they failed and they fell back on the theory 
of general intelligence. Cf. Yerkes [1921], pp. 316 and 338, and also Freeman [1939], 
Pp. 250-3. 

3 In addition there are various practical considerations which are taken into account when 
constructing intelligence tests. The most important of these are that the tests are sus- 
ceptible to easy and objective marking. It is also desirable that the test be available in 
alternative but equivalent forms so that the effect of coaching and different conditions 
on the test scores can be investigated. Also standard procedures for administering the 
test must be worked out. Cf. e.g. Terman and Merrill [1937] and Warburton [r969]. 

3 The correlation between the scores which a group of people gains on mental tests a and 
b, rap, 18 related to the correlations fas and fs, which these testa have with hypothetical 
tests of general intelligence (g) by the relation 


Ten = Fag X Yog (x) 


The hypothetical correlation r,, is called the ‘loading’ of test a on general intelligence; 
or its g-loading. The g-loadings of n mental tests are found by a trial and error method 
from the n(n— x1) observed intercorrelations of these n tests with each other. (Cf. e.g. 
Vernon [1950].) The degree to which an IQ test measures differences in general intelli- 
gence is often estimated by averaging the g-loadings of its constituent tests; using this 
procedure, most IQ tests are found to have g-loadings in excess of 0.7. But this procedure 
of averaging the g-loadings of the constituent tests surely underestimates the loading of 
IQ tests on general intelligence; it takes no account of the prediction that combining 
the scores which people gain on many diverse tests maximises the factor common to 
them all, namely g, and minimises factors specific to sub-groups of tests. A more satis- 
factory estimate of the g-loadings of IQ tests may be obtained by using relation x in 
the following manner: the g-loading, Typ of the vocabulary test in the Stanford-Binet 
IQ test is about 0.8 and the correlation, r,:, of the vocabulary test with the IQ test of 
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Note. The first successful intelligence tests were developed by Binet and Simon 
in France in 1905. As early as 1895, Binet had criticised Galton’s and Cattell’s 
attempts to measure intelligence via the sensory motor functions. Binet claimed 
that while elementary psychological processes such as reaction times can be 
measured with considerable accuracy, intelligence is more likely to be related to 
higher mental functions, where individual differences are larger.? Binet’s early 
experiments were with tests such as those for memory of designs, making up 
sentences to include specific words, and indicating how two concepts were alike 
and how they differed. His major criteria for a good test of mental ability were 
that it should distinguish bright from dull children and that older children 
should find it easier than younger ones. In addition, he was guided in the 
selection of test items by his view of intelligence as the quality which enables a 
person ‘to judge well, to understand well, [and] to reason well’.? 

In 1904, Binet was appointed to a special commission whose task was to recom- 
mend methods for the early diagnosis of sub-normal children so that they could 
be allocated to special schools. In his attempt to find a satisfactory diagnostic 
test, Binet made the discovery that the scores gained by children on a combination 
of several tests correlated with age and with primitively judged intelligence much 
better than did each individual test. This was a major empirical success for the 
theory of general intelligence. 

For Binet, a child’s intelligence was given by the difference between his mental 
age and his chronological age. Mental age is defined as follows: when a child’s 
performance on an IQ test and the performance of an average child in a particular 
age group are similar, the child has a mental age equal to the chronological age 
of that group. The intelligence quotient, or IQ, which was introduced into the 
1916 Stabird sevicion of the Biot slet the rion 2 9G tas 

chronological age 
the advantage over mental age as a measure of intelligence that a particular IQ 
value represents the same degree of mental retardation at every age. But since 
mental age levels out at about the age of 15, the ratio of mental and chronological 
ages is not a suitable measure of intelligence for adults. IQ is now usually given 
by the ratio of the raw score gained by an individual on a test and the score 
gained by an average individual of the same chronological age. The tests are 
standardised so that at each age level, the scores gained by a representative 
sample of people are approximately normally distributed with a standard 
deviation of 15 and an average score of 100. 





which it is a constituent is also about 0.8. By relation (x), the g-loading, fi, of the 
Stanford-Binet test is about unity. (Strictly speaking, the correlation of the vocabulary 
test with the score on the remaining part of the IQ test should be used in relation (x). 
But since the vocabulary test contributes as little as 5 per cent to the score on the overall 
test, the more rigorous approach would produce no significant difference. Cf. McNemar 
[1942], pp. 138-9.) 

1 Binet and Henri [1895]. 

2 Binet and Simon [19054], p. 196. 

* For a discussion of Binet’s achievement see Wolf [1969]. 

1 The Binet scale was revised by Terman and his co-workers at Stanford University in 
1916, 1937 and 1960, The revised scales becarne known as the Stanford—Binet intelligence 
tests. Cf. Terman [1916] and Terman and Merrill [1937] and [1960]. 
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2 THE PROGRESS OF THE HEREDITARIAN PROGRAMME 
(a) The Inheritance of Intelligence. 


The hereditarian programme predicts that general intelligence is inherited. 
Thus it predicts that there is a positive correlation for intelligence among 
members of the same family, the size of the correlation being greater the 
closer the kinship.t In particular, the hereditarian programme makes 
specific predictions concerning the magnitudes of these correlations. 

The values predicted by the hereditarian programme for correlations in 
intelligence of variously related individuals are calculated on the basis of 
` the multifactorial theory of inheritance using statistical techniques largely 
due to Fisher.? The multifactorial theory of inheritance is background 
knowledge for the hereditarian programme. It asserts that inherited 
characters showing continuous quantitative variation are determined by a 
large number of genes which segregate in accordance with Mendelian 
principles and which each produce a small, similar and cumulative effect. 
Formulae giving the required correlation coefficients can be derived.? 
Each of these formulae is a function of two parameters which correspond 
to the effects of partial dominance and assortative mating. The parameter 
for assortative mating is the correlation for intelligence between parents 
and it may be directly measured. The parameter giving the degree of 
dominance may be read off from one of the correlations actually observed 
or it may be chosen to give the best agreement between all of the observed 


1 Galton pioneered studies of family similarities in mental qualities. In his most celebrated 
study, Galton showed that the 100 ‘most eminent’ members of 100 families had ‘eminent’ 
relatives in the following numbers: 31 fathers, 41 brothers, 48 sons, 17 grandfathers, 
18 uncles, 22 nephews, 14 grandsons, 3 great-grandfathers, 5 great-uncles, 13 first 
cousins, 10 great-nephews, 3 great-grandsons and 31 other more remote relatives. 
Galton sought to show that his results were inconsistent with a purely environmental 
interpretation by pointing out the existence of ‘two classes of men with equal advantages 
in one of which they have high hereditary gifts while in the other they have not’. He also 
pointed out that current environmental theories could not account for the fact that many 
brilliant men, such as Newton, D’Alembert, Gauss, Laplace, Whewell, Mill, Faraday, 
Kant and Kepler were the sons of poor peasants or artisans (Galton [1869]). 

While early Mendelian theory could explain qualitative, discrete differences in terms of 
single gene pairs, it could not account for the types of continuous variation encountered 
by biometricians. Karl Pearson, a pupil of Galton’s found a correlation of about 0.50 
between pairs of siblings for various physical traits such as eye colour, height, colour of 
hair and cephalic index and a similar correlation for ‘psychical’ characters such as 
teachers’ ratings of ‘vivacity’ and ability. Pearson argued that since the physical and 
psychical traits gave similar correlations for siblings they are both inherited. The 
observed value of 0.50 was however much higher than the theoretical value calculated 
on the basis of Mendelian theory. Pearson consequently rejected Mendelian theory and 
fell back on the old blending theory of inheritance. (Cf. Pearson [1904].) The incon- 
sistency between the measured correlations for graded characters and those predicted 
by Mendelian theory was resolved by R. A. Fisher in his [1918] using the multifactorial 
theory of inheritance. 

> Cf. Burt and Howard [1956]. 


H 
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and theoretical correlations. A consequence of this procedure is that one of 
the correlations for intelligence cannot be counted as being a prediction. 

The data set out below in Table 1 are the correlations measured for pairs 
‘of variously related individuals. The data summarise correlations obtained 
on more than 30,000 pairs of individuals in over fifty separate studies 
carried out in eight countries. Most of the kinship correlations were 
obtained using very large groups although a notable exception is the rare 
category of monozygotic twins separated shortly after birth where a total 
of 122 pairs have been examined. The three kinships which have been 
investigated in a single study only! are second cousins (127 pairs), uncle or 
aunt and nephew or niece (161 pairs) and parents (as children) and their 
children (106 pairs). The results obtained experimentally are compared 
with those predicted on the assumption that the environment played no 
role at all in determining IQ’s. l 

The theoretical values for the correlation coefficients for intelligence 
were calculated by Cyril Burt using the assortative mating parameter which 
he observed in his London sample. In applying these theoretical values to 
the correlations found for other samples, the assumption is made that there 
was, on average, a similar degree of assortative mating in these populations. 
This is a reasonable assumption since the theoretical values are rather 
insensitive to changes in the assortative mating parameter. (For example, 
increasing the value of this parameter from Burt’s comparatively low value 
of 0.39 to 0.50, which is the value more usually found,? and keeping 
dominance the same, changes the theoretical correlation for pairs of 
siblings from 0.52 to 0.54.) 

Some corresponding theoretical and observed correlations for stature are 
also set out in Table x. The theoretical correlations for stature are estimated 
in the same way as are those for intelligence (that is, from the laws of 
genetics with the two parameters filled in). 

The data presented in Table 1 show that there is a wide measure of 
agreement between the correlations found and those predicted for intelli- 
gence by the hereditarian programme and, in view of the large numbers of 
subjects involved, the agreement is highly significant. In fact the agreement 
between the theoretical and observed correlations is only slightly better for 
stature than for IQ.? 

The correlations for IQ are compared with those for stature since the 
1 Burt [1966]. 

2 For a summary of the correlations obtained for IQ between parents, cf. Jencks [1972], 
3 There is also considerable agreement between observed correlations for IQ and those 


for finger-print ridges (a factor known to be almost entirely under genetic control). 
Cf. Huntley [1966]. 
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latter character is one which has been used to test theories of inheritance 
and because stature is clearly not susceptible to those social-psychological 
and cultural influences which might be most plausibly thought to affect 
IQ scores. 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS FOR IQ BETWEEN RELATIVES 


IQ? Stature* 
Relationshi; 
Predicted Observed Predicted Observed 

Unrelated persons 

Children reared apart 0.00 0.01 

Foster parent and child 0.00 0.20 

Children reared together 0.00 0.24 0.00 -0.07 
Collaterals 

Second cousins 0.14, 0.16 

First cousins 0.18 0.26 0.18 0.24 

Uncle (or aunt) and nephew (or niece) 0.31 0.34 0.30 0.29 

Siblings reared together 0.53 0.55 0.54 O54 

Siblings reared apart 0.52 0.47 

Dizygotic twins (different sex) 0.52 0.49 

Dizygotic twins (same sex) 0.52 0.56 

Monozygotic twins, reared apart 1.00 0.75 1.00 0.94 

Monozygotic twins, reared together 1.00 0.87 I.00 0.96 
Direct line 

Grandparent and grandchild 0.31 0.27 0.30 0,32 

Parent (as adult) and child 0.49 0.50 0.51 O51 

Parent (as child) and child 0.49 0.56 


1 The values for the observed IQ’s are taken from Jensen [1969], p. 49; the theoretical 
values are calculated in Burt and Howard [1956] and Burt [1971]. 
2 Burt and Howard, ibid., p. 117. 


Comparisons of physical characters, such as stature, with IQ scores play: 
some heuristic role in the hereditarian programme. If IQ’s behave in some 
unexpected manner and if the same phenomenon is observed in analogous 
results for some physical character, then the hereditarian is directed to try 
to solve the anomaly, not by changing the intelligence test but by looking 
for some genetic or biological explanation. Such a move led to a successful 
explanation of small deviations from normality in the distribution of IQ’s.1 
In fact, in the earliest days of the hereditarian programme, before any 
satisfactory theory of inheritance was available, the comparison of mental 
and physical characters played a much more important heuristic role, since 
physical characters such as stature provided the standard of an inherited 


1 Cf. below, pp. 128-30. 
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character. Thus Galton, in his earliest exposition of the hereditarian 
position, stated that ‘the general resemblances in mental qualities between 
parents and offspring, in man and in brute, are every whit as near as the 
resemblance of their physical features; and I must leave the existence of 
actual laws in the former case to the matter of inference from the analogy of the 
latter’ Thus, using stature as an analogy, Galton predicted that native 
ability is distributed approximately normally in the population? and he 
confirmed that ‘artistic ability’ is inherited by showing that parents re- 
semble their children in this quality and in stature to similar extents. 

By considering the small discrepancies between the observed and 
theoretical correlations for IQ scores, it is possible to estimate to what 
extent the IQ tests measured inherited, genetic, differences. It is found, in 
fact, that for the IQ tests which were used, the amount of variance in 
scores which is attributable to environmental and genetic factors is about 
20 and 8o per cent, respectively. (Included in possible environmental 
factors are those which operate both pre- and post-natally and also random 
errors of measurement.) The above estimate for the importance of heredity 
in determining IQ differences is based on the assumption that genetic and 
environmental factors make independent, additive contributions to the 
total variance. Jinks and Fulker, in their reanalysis of Burt’s (and others’) 
data on children reared together and apart have shown that these assump- 
tions are independently corroborated.® 

It is immediately obvious on examining the correlation data in Table x 
that, from the environmentalist point of view, the IQ tests employed in the 
investigations did not tap any inherited intellectual capacity since they 
indicate that the more closely people are related the more alike they are in 
their IQ scores. (This result is of course predicted by the hereditarian 
programme.) However, since people who are genetically related are also 
brought up in similar surroundings, the relative sizes of many of these 
kinship correlations can be explained easily within the environmentalist 
programme as reflections of general social and cultural differences. For 
example, the relative sizes of the correlations found for siblings (reared 
together), cousins, and unrelated children are successfully accounted for 
by the fact that when siblings are brought up in the same home they 
generally share more socio-cultural factors than do cousins, and the latter 


1 Galton [1865], p. 158; my italics, 

2? Galton [1869], pp. 31-2. 3 Galton [1889], p. 218. 

* Cf. Burt and Howard [1956], Jensen [1969] and especially Jinks and Fulker [1970]. 
Eysenck ([1971a], p. 63) notes that most of the correlation studies were undertaken 
using IQ tests which are less ‘culture fair’ than those which have been developed in recent 
years. He conjectures that genetic variance in individual scores on these modern tests 
would be higher than 80 per cent. * Jinks and Fulker, op. cit. 
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usually experience more similar surroundings than do randomly selected 
people. For similar reasons, the resemblance between parents and their 
children in IQ score will usually exceed that between grandparents and 
their grandchildren. 

Although the environmentalist programme can explain successfully some 
of the correlation data, taken as a whole these data constitute much greater 
empirical progress for the rival hereditarian programme. First, while the 
environmentalist theories only account for the relative values of some of the 
observed correlations, the hereditarian programme predicts precise 
quantitative values for each of the correlations and, moreover, as we have 
seen, the predicted values are very close to the observed ones. Secondly, 
among the observed kinship correlations, there are several which refute 
the environmentalist predictions while they confirm those of the hereditar- 
ian programme. The most striking of these refutations involve comparisons 
of (1) monozygotic twins brought up in different homes and unrelated 
children brought up together, and (2) monozygotic and dizygotic twins. 
I shall consider each of these refutations of the environmentalist theories 
in turn. 


TABLE 2 
Correlations for IQ 
Relationship 

Newman et al, Median value for 

Burt [1966] [1937] several studies! 
Monozygotic twins (together) 0.92 (N = 95) 0.88 (N = 50) 0.87 (N > 1,000) 

Monozygotic twins (apart) 0.87(N= 53) 077(N=19) 0.75 (N = 122) 

Unrelated children (together) 0.27 (N = 136) — 0.24 (N = 251) 


1 These values are taken from Jensen [1969], p. 49. 


(x) Since monozygotic twins share identical sets of genes, the here- 
ditarian programme predicts that they possess identical degrees of inborn 
intelligence and hence have a pair-wise correlation for intelligence of 1.00, 
whether brought up together or not. On the other hand, the environmental~ 
ist programme predicts that if the twins are allocated randomly with 
respect to the environmental factors invoked to explain similarities between 
relatives, then these twins should be no more alike in their IQ scores than 
are unrelated children drawn at random. Table 2 contains a summary of 
the data obtained experimentally. 

The data obtained by Burt, Newman et al. show that the correlations in 
IQ for monozygotic twins reared together are very high. In fact, the 
correlations are almost as high as those for IQ’s measured at weekly 
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intervals of the same individuals. Also, most of the studies give correlations 
for monozygotic twins who were separated early in life which are only 
slightly lower than those for monozygotic twins brought up together. 
Moreover, in contrast with the environmentalist prediction the median 
correlation of 0.75 for separated monozygotic twins is much higher than 
the median correlation of 0.24 for unrelated children brought up together. 
Although these data apparently corroborate the hereditarian theory, the 
1937 study has often been held to corroborate the environmentalist theory.1 
Environmentalist claims in this respect have rested not on the observed 
overall correlation, but on certain specific aspects of the results; for 
instance, on the fact that among the 1g twins reared apart, 3 had IQ 
differences of at least 17 points. The largest difference was observed for 
‘Helen’ and ‘Gladys’, one of whom was a teacher with an IQ of 116 while 
the other, who had lived in an isolated mountain district for most of her 
life, had an IQ of only 92. 

Such differences constitute anomalies for the hereditarian programme. 
Burt suggested that since the twins had markedly different educations, the 
predominantly verbal tests were unsuitable.* While this explanation could 
not be tested on ‘Helen’ and ‘Gladys’ themselves, it gains some support 
from the fact that Burt obtained significantly higher correlations between 
the separated twins he studied when he used non-verbal tests of intelli- 
gence.’ As striking as the case of ‘Helen’ and ‘Gladys’ is Burt’s case of 
‘George’ and ‘Llewellyn’. While ‘George’ took a first class degree in modern 
languages, ‘Llewellyn’ was brought up on an isolated farm in North Wales 
and had reading and verbal abilities typical of a child of 11. Nevertheless, 
the twins scored 136 and 137 respectively on the non-verbal test.4 

Both the high correlation for IQ of monozygotic twins reared apart and 
the low correlation which is found for unrelated children brought up 
together, constitute anomalies for the environmentalist programme which 
have not yet been dealt with, except in‘an ad hoc way. In order to account 
for the first anomaly, environmentalists have assumed that the environ~ 
ments of the separated twins which were studied were more similar than 
had. been assumed. Similarly, the second anomaly has been explained by 
positing that the environments of the unrelated children were in fact 
different despite their superficial similarity. These assumptions can only 
‘be made testable by specifying the precise (hidden) factors which made the 
environments alike in the first case and unalike in the second. But this has 
not so far been done and the explanations are consequently ad hoc. The 
1 Cf. e.g. Halsey [1958] and Maddox [1957]. 2 Cf. Burt and Howard [1956], p. 123. 


3 Cf. Conway [1958], p. 183, and Burt [1966]. t Cf. Conway, ibid., p. 186. 
5 Lewontin ([1970], p. 6) advocates both of these-ad hoc auxiliary assumptions. 
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environmentalist’s task here seems all the more difficult in view of the fact 
that among the twins which Burt studied there was no correlation at all 
between the occupational statuses of the families to which each of the 
separated twins had been allocated.t 

(2) One of the most striking features of the family correlations for IQ 
is the fact that monozygotic and dizygotic twins are so different despite the 
similarity of the environments which these twins experience. The difference 
is anticipated by the hereditarian programme, since dizygotic twins, like 
siblings, have only 50 per cent of their genes in common, on average, while 
monozygotic twins have identical sets of genes. In order to account for 
this difference within the environmentalist programme, some workers have 
suggested that the environments of these twins differ in several crucial 
aspects. For example, monozygotic twins generally spend more time in 
each other’s company, they are emotionally closer, and they are more likely 
to share their friends than are dizygotic twins.? However, the assumption 
that these factors influence IQ scores significantly is refuted by a compar- 
ison of the correlations for monozygotic twins reared apart and dizygotic 
twins reared together. Burt found a pair-wise correlation for IQ of 
separated monozygotic twins of 0.87, while the values predicted for this 
correlation by unqualified hereditarian and environmentalist theories are 
1.00 and 0.00, respectively. Now for dizygotic twins of the same sex who 
were reared together, the correlation observed by Burt was 0.56, which is 
close to the value of 0.52 predicted by the hereditarian programme. The 
difference in the correlation coefficients for IQ of separated monozygotic 
twins and dizygotic twins reared together is over four times its standard 
error. In order to account for this difference, the environmentalist would 
have to assume that the separated monozygotic twins were subject to more 
similar environments than the dizygotic twins reared in the same homes, 
But no independent evidence has ever been brought forward to support 
this counter-intuitive assumption. 

In predicting family similarities in IQ, the hereditarian and environ- 
mentalist programmes differ in two respects. First, the hereditarian 
programme makes precise quantitative predictions while its rival predicts 
only the relative values of some correlations between relatives and, secondly, 
the two programmes make several conflicting predictions. As I have shown, 
each of the hereditarians’ quantitative predictions is close to the values 
obtained experimentally and, where the two programmes make opposing 
predictions, in particular those regarding unrelated children brought up 


2 Burt [1966]. 


2? For a sympathetic review of some 1Q-determining environmental factors which allegedly. W 
distinguish monozygotic and dizygotic twins, cf. Anastasi [1958], pp. 287-9. eg a i 
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together and related children reared apart, the hereditarians have been 
dramatically right while the refuted environmentalist theories were only 
rescued at the cost of their empirical content by ad hoc assumptions. 


(b) Intelligence and Social Class. 

(bi) Filial Regression to the Mean and Social Mobility. 

The hereditarian programme predicts that the correlation for intelligence 
between parent and offspring will be about 0.5. (As I have already dis- 
cussed, the exact value for this correlation coefficient depends on the 
degree of assortative mating and of dominance exhibited by the population, 
and these are independently measurable.t) Now if, as is predicted by the 
hereditarian programme, the variability of IQ remains constant from 
generation to generation, then it follows from statistical theory that if there 
is a parent-offspring correlation of 0.50, then children have, on average, an 
IQ lying mid-way between the parental IQ level and the level of the general 
population. Thus, fathers or mothers with average IQ’s of 120 will have 
children whose mean IQ level is only about 110 and those with average 
IQ’s of 80 will have children whose mean IQ is about go. This phenomenon 
is called filial regression to the mean. It is typical of characters generally 
assumed to be largely genetically determined, such as finger-print ridges 
and stature. 

Now consider a population divided into hypothetical social groups 
which are differentiated by the average IQ of their male adult members. 
According to the hereditarian programme, (1) the intelligence of the child- 
ren within each social group will regress half-way towards the mean of the 
general population and (1) the standard deviation of the children’s in- 
telligences within each group will be close to that of the general population. 
The hereditarian programme predicts therefore that if the frequency 
distribution of [Q’s within each of the social groups remains constant from 
generation to generation, some of the children will move out of the social 
groups to which their fathers belong. The minimum social mobility which 
is required to maintain the social distribution of IQ’s can be easily 
calculated.? 

Now socio-economic classes are similar to the hypothetical groups just 
considered. It has been found universally since the earliest days of mental 
testing that there are significant differences in mean IQ between the 
various socio-economic classes.? Burt’s studies, for example, show that 
when occupational classes are arranged in the order of ‘the apparent 
difficulty of the mental processes required either to carry out the occupation 


1 Cf. above, p. 115. 2 Cf. Burt [1961ra]. 3 Cf. e.g. Binet [r911], pp. 187-8. 
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efficiently or to gain entrance into the occupation’,! then the average IQ 
ranged from about 140 for the higher professional group to about 85 for 
unskilled workers.? 

On the assumptions (f) that the IQ tests are perfect measuring instru- 
ments for inborn differences in intelligence, (i) that the frequency distri- 
bution of IQ’s within each class remains constant from generation to 
generation, and (#2) that a person’s intelligence is the sole factor determin- 
ing whether he will be socially mobile, Burt predicted that on average 22 
per cent of children will move out of their father’s occupational class.? 
The first of these assumptions is independently confirmed by the correla- 
tion data for variously related people already discussed‘ and the second is 
corroborated by data collected by Burt showing that over the period 
1920-50 with which he was concerned the ‘occupational distribution of 
` intelligence has remained fairly constant’.5 The third assumption is not 
independently supported and consequently Burt’s prediction must be 
weakened to the assertion that the average level of social mobility is at least 
22 per cent. Now the observed amount of social mobility in England 
during the period considered by Burt was about 30 per cent,’ so that in its 
weakened version, the hereditarian prediction is confirmed. 

Now the approximate level of social mobility in England was already 
known when Burt deduced its minimum extent from hereditarian theory. 
The prediction was therefore not novel in the temporal sense. However, it 
was an entirely unexpected outcome of the hereditarian programme; that 
is, it played no heuristic role in the construction of the hereditarian theory 
from which it was deduced. After all, Burt’s prediction would not have 
been any different if he had been entirely ignorant of the empirically 
ascertained level of social mobility. The prediction is therefore novel in the 
sense defined recently by Zahar.§ f 

But the prediction is not important in the context of the ‘IQ debate’ 
simply because the observed level of mobility does indeed exceed the mini- 
mum required, for the prediction that there is at least 1 per cent mobility 
would have also been novel in Zahar’s sense, although intuitively it would 
have been much less impressive. The dramatic success of the prediction of 
22 per cent mobility lies in the fact that it is not only confirmed but that no 
non-hereditarian theory could have independently anticipated so much 


1 Burt [1959], p. 19. * Burt [19614] and [1943]. 3 Burt [1961a]. 

t Cf. above, section a(a). $ Burt ibid., p. 15. 

* The level of social mobility is the proportion of people who have moved out of the class 
to which their fathers belong. For the purpose of his calculations, Burt divided the male 
population into three separate classes. Class x includes professional, administrative and 
clerical workers; class 2 includes skilled and semi-skilled workers; and class 3 includes 
unskilled workers. 

1 Cf. Burt ibid. and Glass [1954], p. 183. 8 Zahar [1973], pp. 101-4. 
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social mobility. This may be judged from the ad hoe conjectures which 
have been put forward by those who eschew genetic theories when explain- 
ing social mobility. À 

According to one influential writer on social mobility, upward mobility 
‘is the product of fluidity and opportunity, changes in the occupational 
distribution, as well as demographic changes, [while] downward mobility 
is also a product of these factors, but here social fluidity is the more 
important’! This hypothesis is, however, robbed of most of its empirical 
content in a footnote where the term ‘fluidity’ is defined as ‘the ease of 
movement from stratum to stratum in society that is not due to changes in the 
occupational structure’.? In explaining the present level of social mobility, 
two of the leading authorities on the subject refer to the differential 
fertility amongst the social classes, the changing ratio of white collar and 
manual jobs and to ‘motivational’ factors. But none of these factors 
accounts for any important amount of mobility. Taking Glass’s empirical 
data for social mobility in Great Britain, the differential fertility of manual 
and non-manual workers caused less than 5 per cent mobility,* and the 
changes in the occupational structure made no significant contribution to 
mobility. Since the nature of the ‘motivational’ factors is not spelled out, 
their importance for mobility cannot be estimated. 

It is clear then that while hereditarian theories account for most of the 
observed mobility in a progressive way, there is at present no satisfactory 
environmentalist answer to the question about the causes of social mobility. 

. While the successful prediction of social mobility is a dramatic novel 
fact for the hereditarian programme, the phenomenon of filial regression to 
the mean on which this prediction depends is an anomaly for the rival 
programme, For if class-correlated environmental factors were crucial in 
creating IQ differences, environmentalists could not explain why so many 
children of unskilled workers gain IQ’s above the population average and 
so many of those born to ‘professional’ parents are below the average in 
IQ. In order to explain such phenomena within the environmentalist 
programme, it would be necessary to invoke some factors which are 
negatively correlated with social class, but so far no environmentalist has 
used such factors to account for the phenomenon of regression to the mean. 
However, Eysenck has suggested the possible explanation that upper class 
children, while they have all the advantages that money can buy, are 
deprived of those non-material factors such as intellectual companionship 
1 Miller [1960], p. 59. * Ibid., p. 59. 

3 Lipset and Zetterberg [1956]. + Glass [1954], p. 197. 
5 Ibid., pp. 189-94. In contrast with several other industrial societies, the levels of upward 

and ‘ase mobility in Britain are ‘virtually the same’. Cf. Bendix and Lipset [1960], 

p. 289. - 
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and parental concern for the child’s well-being which are also important 
in determining IQ. Lower class children, on the other hand, while they 
suffer the disadvantages of ‘relative poverty, are spared the burden of 
parents who spend all their time at cocktail parties and European confer- 
ences and hence they enjoy those non-material IQ determinants which are 
lacking in upper-class homes. Eysenck has expressed the view that it 
would be ‘illogical’ for environmentalists to claim both that the higher 
classes have higher IQ’s because of their advantageous environment and to 
claim that regression in these groups arises from disadvantageous factors.® 
But, pace Eysenck, these explanations for the class distribution of [Q’s and 
for regression are perfectly consistent so long as the same environmental 
factors are not deployed to explain both facts. The environmentalist may 
claim that children have a ‘natural’ IQ of about 100 and that this value is 
changed by certain environmental factors. In the case of middle class 
children, the ‘natural’ IQ is increased by virtue of their superior education 
and material environment but this increase falls short of reaching the 
parental level because of certain non-material factors. The weakness of this 
explanation for regression to the mean is not that it is inconsistent but that it 
is ad hoc. The environmentalist must assert that the material and non- 
material factors just happen to be balanced in such a way that on average 
a child’s IQ regresses almost exactly half-way towards the population mean. 
This arbitrary adjustment of the environmental parameters would clearly 
be ad hoc. 

According to the hereditarian programme, the differences in average IQ 
between the classes are due to genetic factors, Hereditarians assume that 
these differences arose through the accumulated effects of social mobility 
—that is, by the selective migration of the more intelligent to a higher 
occupational class. Halsey, who advocates ‘the hypothesis of near- 
randomness in the present social distribution of innate intelligence’,4 
maintains that this theory of selective class migration is unreasonable since ~- 
it predicts that there has been a significant amount of social mobility since 
as early as 1700.5 Halsey, however, offered no evidence that social mobility 
is a novel phenomenon; but the prediction that there was extensive social 
mobility in the past has not been confirmed either.® 

Nevertheless, if the social class differences in IQ are the result of the 
accumulated effects of social mobility, the hereditarian programme 
1 Eysenck [19714], pp. 68-9. 

2 Ibid., p. 69. 3 Cf. eg. Conway [1959]. 
* Halsey [1959], p. x. * Halsey [1958] and [1959]. 
8 Burt does however cite some anecdotal evidence taken mainly from Galton’s [1869] 


investigations showing that many prominent historical figures rose to high social 
positions from poor origins. Cf. Burt [1959], p. 24, and Burt [19618], pp. 124-8. 
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predicts that they are maintained by this process. This prediction is con- 
firmed by the result discussed above which shows that the true level of 
social mobility (30 per cent) is in excess of that required to maintain the 
present social class distribution of IQ’s (22 per cent). 

The correlation between IQ and occupational class is significantly below 
unity and many of those in even the lowest occupational group gain IQ 
scores which are well above the average for the population. Herrnstein has 
predicted that if contemporary meritocratic ideals are fully realised and 
occupational class becomes more closely linked with innate ability, then 
the IQ differences between the classes will widen and the level of social 
mobility will eventually fall. One of the predicted consequences of this is 
that social classes will take on the character of castes. This rather alarming 
prediction has not been corroborated. 


(bii) Dysgenic Effects. 

Since it had been discovered that families of low social class are on average 

larger than families of high social class and since it was assumed that the 

positive correlation between social class and IQ is genetic in origin, 
hereditarians have predicted that there will be a gradual lowering of the 
mean population IQ by about 1 point per decade.? However, when these 
predictions were tested using non-verbal tests of intelligence in a large-scale 
investigation of ten-year-old children in Leicester, the anticipated decline 

was not found. In fact, over thirteen years from 1936 to 1947 there was a 

small but significant increase of 1.28 points in the population’s mean IQ.? 

In a similar study of the Scottish population, where verbal tests were 

employed, there was a rise in the population IQ of 2.28 points over the 

period 1932-47.4 

Hereditarians have attempted to explain these anomalous results by 
three auxiliary assumptions. First, the anomaly has been ascribed to 
` inadequacies in the tests used and Cattell suggests that there was a larger 
gain in mean IQ in Scotland because of the use of relatively culture biased 
verbal tests.5 Secondly, it is said that the fall in intelligence was masked by 
an ‘advance in education and test sophistication sufficient to produce an 
upward change in test score of about twice the magnitude of the downward 

1 Herrnstein [1971] and [1973]. 

2 Cattell [1937], pp. 42-3. A decline in intelligence caused by differential rates of breeding 
has been predicted by hereditarians since the end of the nineteenth century and the fear 
of such a decline was a factor in the founding of the Eugenics Society in 1908 under 
Galton’s presidency. In this century, many hereditarians have warned against the dire 
consequences of the observed differential birth-rate. For example, Cattell (ibid., p. 43) 
predicted that if the effects of a differential birth rate are not countered ‘half the popula- 


tion would be mentally defective’ in three hundred years. 
3 Cf. Cattell [1950]. t Thompson et al. [1949]. 5 Cattell, ibid., p. 141. 
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genetic change’.! And thirdly it was suggested that ‘the differential birth- 
rate (favouring those of low IQ) has been offset by differential death, 
celibacy, barren marriage, etc.’* These auxiliary hypotheses are all ad hoc. 
But there is some evidence which supports the assumption that, although 
the family size of the lower social groups is, as a rule, relatively high, this 
effect is sometimes compensated by the higher frequency of celibacy 
amongst those of low IQ.’ But since these results were obtained from 
populations quite different from those in which the anomalous IQ increases 
were observed many hereditarians still regard the anomaly as unresolved.* 

The methodology of scientific research programmes is distinguished 
from some other philosophies of science such as naive falsificationism and 
inductivism in that it allows that a programme may be progressively sci- 
entific and yet incorporate unresolved anomalies. Thus, in appraising a 
programme using the standards of this methodology, the crucial task is not 
to see whether it has run up against any anomalies—nearly all programmes 
are anomaly-ridden—but rather to see whether it is dramatically confirmed, 
that is whether it has predicted any novel facts. Galton appreciated the 
insignificance of anomalies and the paramountcy of dramatic confirmation 
when he first set out the central tenets and outlined the heuristic of the 
hereditarian programme. He wrote: ‘Resemblance [between parents and 
their children in mental qualities] frequently fails where we might have 
expected it to hold; but we may fairly ascribe the failure to the influence of 
conditions that we do not yet comprehend. So long as we have a plenitude 
of evidence in favour of the hypothesis of the hereditary descent of talent, we 
need not be disconcerted when negative evidence is brought against us.’® 

The small increase in the population’s mean IQ over 13 years is rather 
easily explained in environmental terms since there has been a general 
improvement in prosperity in the areas concerned over this period. 
However, since the rise in IQ was only about 1 point while the difference 
in mean IQ between children of the highest and lowest classes is around 
27 points,® this result constitutes an extremely modest success for environ- 
mentalist explanations of social class differences in IQ. 

The hereditarian programme does not predict the existence of any 
differences between the classes in inherited intelligence. But since the 
assumption that IQ tests largely measure inborn differences is corroborated 
in the studies of correlations for IQ of relatives reared together and apart,’ 
hereditarians assume that the observed class distribution of IQ’s reflect, in 
1 Ibid., p. 140 2 Ibid., 

Cf. Boema [1963] and Higgins, Reed and Reed [r962]. ‘Ale, ‘of. Carter [1966] for a 
discussion of evidence relating to the effects of differential fertility. 


“Cf. e.g. Jensen [1969], p. 94. 5 Galton [1865], p. 158; my italics. 
* Cf. e.g. Burt [19614]. 7 Cf. above, section 2 (a). 
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the main, inherited, genetic differences. On the basis of this assumption, 
and using other auxiliary assumptions, the hereditarian programme makes 
several predictions: (i) there will be a certain minimum amount of social 
mobility,? (#) there was considerable social mobility in the past,? (#1) the 
social classes will gradually take on the character of castes, and (tv) there 
will be a steady decline in the population’s mean IQ.4 

As I have shown, the first prediction was dramatically corroborated, the 
second and third have not yet been tested and the fourth was disconfirmed. 
Although environmentalist theories can successfully account for the 
observed small rise in the average population IQ, they cannot explain the 
phenomenon of social mobility, nor that of filial regression to the mean. 
Of course, environmentalists reject the hereditarian assumption that there 
are any inherited intellectual differences between the classes and I shall 
discuss the ad hoc environmentalist explanations for the social class differ- 
ences in IQ in section 3.5 


(c) The Distribution of Intelligence. 

The hereditarian programme predicts that intelligence is normally dis- 
tributed. This prediction is a consequence of the assumption that intelli- 
gence is inherited by the multifactorial mechanism discussed above.® 
Since the segregation and recombination of genes is a matter of chance, the 
frequency distribution of the character they influence will be normal. In 
fact, most graded physical characters, for example stature and lung 
capacity, are distributed approximately normally. (As I mentioned above,. 
Galton predicted the Gaussian distribution of native ability on the basis 
of an analogy with stature.”) 

The hereditarian prediction is confirmed by the fact that IQ distribu- 
tions conform closely to a normal curve within the IQ range 70 to 130, a 
range which encompasses about 95 per cent of the population. There are, 
however, a significant departures from normality outside the range 70 to 
130. For example, the number of. children with an IQ above 160 exceeds 
the number predicted by a factor of more than ten! and the percentage of 
children whose IQ’s lie between 20 and 50 is four times the anticipated 
percentage.® 

Hereditarians have successfully explained the fact that IQ’s are not quite 
normally distributed by the auxiliary assumption that while the intelligence 
of most people is determined by the combined action of a large number of 
genes each of which has a small effect, some extreme levels of intelligence 
1 Cf. above, p. 123. 2 Cf. above, p. 125. 3 Cf. above, p. 126. 


4 Cf. above, p. 126. 8 Cf. below, Part II. * Cf. above, p. 115. 
* Cf. above, p. 118. £ Cf. Burt [1963], p. 182. ? Cf. Penrose [1963], p. 45. 
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are the product of rare, single, recessive or mutant genes which affect 
intelligence in a major way.? 

The origin of this hypothesis illustrates the heuristic role which com- 
parisons of intelligence and stature play within the hereditarian pro- 
gramme.* The hypothesis was suggested by the fact that similar deviations 
from a Gaussian distribution curve were observed in the case of stature. 
As early as 1917, Burt argues that the elongated tail of the normal curve is 
due to ‘the existence of a distinct species of pathological “defectives” ’$ 
and he says that ‘for confirmation [of the theory that the observed distribu- 
tion reflects the true distribution of inherited intelligence] it would be most 
suggestive to compare figures for physical variability’. 

The assumption that very low IQ’s are usually caused by single, mutant 
or recessive genes was dramatically confirmed in a study of 271 ‘mentally 
defective’ (IQ 30-68) children and their 562 siblings.” The hereditarian 
programme makes the following predictions concerning the ‘mentally 
defective’ subjects and their siblings: (a) the subjects will be either mem- 
bers of a low IQ ‘imbecile’ group or of a higher IQ ‘feeble-minded’ group, 
depending on whether their level of intelligence was primarily the result 
of single genes or whether it was determined multifactorially (as it is for 
the general population). (b) Since the intelligence of the ‘imbecile’ subjects 
is determined mainly by rare, single genes, their siblings will not usually 
share the same gene. Consequently, the siblings of the ‘imbeciles’ will have 
IQ’s which are representative of the general population. That is, their IQ’s 
will be normally distributed and have an average value near 100. (c) On 
the other hand, since the intelligence of the ‘feeble-minded’ subjects is 
determined in a multifactorial mechanism, they will on average have 
50 per cent of their genes in common with their siblings. As a result, the 
siblings will have a mean IQ about mid-way between the mean population 
IQ and the average IQ of the ‘feeble-minded’ subjects.* (d) Since socio- 
economic status is correlated with intelligence in the general population’ 
and since the hereditarian programme predicts that the intelligences of the 
‘feeble-minded’ and of the general population are both determined by the 
same mechanism, the ‘feeble-minded’ subjects will be mainly from the 
lower social classes. 

Each of these predictions was confirmed in the study of ‘mentally 


1 Cf. Burt [1935], pp. 79-81. * Cf. above, pp. 117-8. 

3 Burt [1917], p. 35. ‘ Ibid., p. 31. 

5 These ‘mentally defective’ children were, supposedly, all those with a Stanford-Binet 
IQ in the ‘mentally defective’ range in the Bristol and Colchester areas in England. 
Roberts [1952]. 

* For the phenomenon of filial regression to the mean, cf. above, pp. 122-5. 

7 Cf. above. p. 122. 
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defective’ children. Although the IQ’s of the siblings as a whole were not 
normally distributed, an ‘imbecile’ group (mean IQ about 49) had siblings 
whose IQ’s were approximately normally distributed with a mean value 
close to 100, while a ‘feeble-minded’ group (mean IQ about 58) had siblings 
whose IQ’s were normally distributed about a mean value of about 80.1 
Moreover, the ‘imbecile’ subjects came from an average cross-section of 
social backgrounds, while the ‘feeble-minded’ subjects were predominantly 
from the lower social classes.? 
The fact that intelligence is distributed in an approximately normal 
fashion represents a dramatic victory of the hereditarian programme over 
rival theories. First, it contradicts the supposition which, according to 
Thorndike, was commonly held at the beginning of this century that the 
groups designated ‘genius’, ‘normal’, ‘feeble-minded’, ‘imbecile’ and 
‘idiot’ form completely separate classes and that the distribution of ability 
should therefore be multimodal.’ Secondly, no environmentalist theory has 
been able to provide anything but an ad hoc explanation for the normal 
distribution of IQ’s. In order to explain this distribution, environmentalists 
would have to assume that there are a large number of independent 
environmental factors each of which makes a small contribution to an 
individual’s final IQ score. But this assumption contradicts other theories 
which have been put forward by environmentalists to explain social class 
and racial differences.* In these cases, the environmental factors usually 
suggested as the most important are not independent, but are linked with 
socio-economic status. If these class-correlated factors were important, 
then IQ distribution curves should be skewed towards the lower end as are 
the curves for school attainments and incomes. According to one environ- 
mentalist, the assumption that the relevant environmental factors are 
independent is ruled out by sociological considerations since ‘views of 
1 According to Jensen, the subjects were divided into ‘imbecile’ and ‘feeble-minded’ 
groups according to whether their IQ’s fell below ṣo or in the range 50—75 ([1969], 
p. 26). But in fact there was no independent means for identifying the members of the 
two groups and a number of those classified as ‘imbecile’ had IQ’s above 60. Whether 
the subjects had been successfully separated into those whose IQ’s were part of the normal 
distribution and those whose IQ’s were mainly the effects of major, single genes depended 
on whether predictions (b), (c) and (d) were confirmed. Roberts gives the number of 
‘imbecile’ and ‘feeble-minded’ subjects in the IQ ranges 30-53, 53-60, 60-8. In estimat- 
ing the mean IQ’s of the subjects in the two groups, I have assumed that those in the 
three IQ ranges have mean IQ’s of 41.5, 56.5 and 64 respectively. 

3 Hereditarians have achieved no comparable success in providing evidence for a distinc- 
tion at the higher end of the scale between people with normal and non-normal IQ’s. 

3 Cf. Thorndike [1914], pp. 315-46. Terman also claims that the approximately normal 
distribution of I1Q’s is a victory for the hereditarian programme since it refutes ‘the 
common opinion that extreme deviations below the median are more frequent than 
extreme deviations above the median’ (‘Terman [1916], p. 67; my italics). 

* Attempts to explain race differences in average IQ in environmental terms are discussed 
in Section 3 (Part ID. 
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reality and values are structured [and] they hang together amongst groups 
of people rather than being randomly distributed’. 

Some environmentalists suggest that the normal distributions of IQ’s 
cannot be counted a novel fact for the hereditarian programme since (they 
allege) it is not an empirical fact at all but merely a ‘statistical artifact’.2 
According to this view, ‘the normal distribution is a function of the 
particular mathematical methodology employed and nothing else’? Another 
objection is that the normal distribution was (allegedly) secured by merely 
‘tinkering with the test material’ and that this (alleged) ad hoc rejection of 
test items if they did not yield the desired distribution made the normal 
distribution a ‘foregone concluston’.® If one of these criticisms is justified, 
then the other is clearly redundant since if the normal distribution could 
be rigged by mathematical manipulation alone, there seems little point in 
‘tinkering with the test material’, Moreover, the two objections are 
separately unjustified. First, it is untrue that any distribution of IQ scores 
can be converted into normal form unless the number of people passing 
the various tests is forged. Also, if mathematical procedures by themselves 
could ensure a normal distribution, then the small deviations from 
normality would presumably have to be put down to a mathematical 
ineptitude on the part of the test constructors. Secondly, the objection that 
the (alleged) ad hoc elimination of test items made the normal distribution 
a ‘foregone conclusion’ is also wrong, since even if researchers had set out 
to obtain a particular distribution of IQ’s, there was no divine guarantee 
that their efforts would have been successful. As I have shown, researchers 
were not able to construct intelligence tests by using the heuristic rules of 
the faculty theory, even though they tried very hard.® 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that, if the prediction that intelligence 
is distributed normally had been confirmed by the ad hoc elimination of 
test material or after the arbitrary scaling of test scores, the environ- 
mentalist criticisms would be substantiated. For hereditarians could then 
only claim a victory after they had explained in a non-ad hoc way why the 
eliminated material was anomalous or why the original method of scaling 
had failed. 

However, the prediction that intelligence is normally distributed was not 
confirmed in the ad hoc fashion alleged by environmentalist critics. 
Consider Binet-type tests. In these, various tests are allocated to successive 
‘age levels’ and the child is credited with a mental age between the 
‘age level’ at which he passes all the tests and the ‘age level’ at which he 
1 Swift [1972], p. 155. * Lewis [1957]. 


3 Daniels and Houghton [1972], p. 74; my italics, 
5 Simon [1971], p. 67, footnote; my italics, 
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fails them all. Test items passed at intervening ‘age levels’ contribute 
fractions of a year to his mental age. Now IQ tests are standardised in a 
trial-and-error fashion by placing test items so that for each age group the 
average mental and chronological ages are identical and, hence, so that the 
population has a mean IQ of 100. In calculating mental ages for the purpose 
of this standardisation, children’s performances are compared with the 
performance of children at successive age levels and no assumption is made 
about the relative performance of children within a particular age group.1 
Nevertheless, it turns out that within each age group, the distribution of 
Binet IQ’s lies close to a normal curve, as predicted by hereditarian 
theory.? 

We see then that the hereditarian programme has not only successfully 
predicted the fact that intelligence is normally distributed, but it has also 
provided a content-increasing way out of a difficulty posed by small 
deviations from normality. In contrast, environmentalists have either 
denied the facts or dealt with them in an ad hoc fashion. 


(d) Ractal Differences in Intelligence. 

Significant differences in the mean IQ scores. obtained by members of 
different racial groups were first discovered in the course of an extensive 
investigation of American army recruits during the First World War. The 
particular racial. difference which has attracted most attention from 
researchers is the approximately 15 point discrepancy i in the average IQ 
scores of black and white Americans.? 

According to the environmentalist programme, all racial groups have the 
same inherited abilities and hence any IQ differences must arise through 
some environmental factors. Attempts to provide independent evidence for 
this assumption will be discussed in section 3. 

Hereditarians; on the other hand, consider that the ee difference 
in mean IQ score of American blacks and whites is largely a product of the 
different genetic endowments of these groups.* 

- ‘The hereditarian programme does not predict ita any particular 
pair of racial groups will differ in their mean intelligence levels. However, 


1 For a discussion of thè methods used to calculate mental ages, of. e.g. Freeman [1963], 


p. 204. : : X 

2 Those involved in constructing the Stanford-Binet intelligence tests state explicitly that 
‘no attempt was made, as erroneously claimed by some, to secure a normal distribution 
of the resulting IQ’s. Items were chosen in such a manner that the average M.A. [mental 

. age] for an age group coincided with their (sic) C.A. [chronological age}. (McNemar 
[1942], p. 17.) 

3 For the most comprehensive review of the relevant studies, cf. Shuey [1966]. 

4 Some people think that the research into the intelligence of whites and blacks constitutes 
` two' entirely separate research programmes. I shall discuss this erroneous view in section 


3 (6) (Part IT). 
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many hereditarians argue that since races commonly differ in other poly- 
genically determined physical characters, such as stature and skin 
pigmentation, it is plausible to assume that there will be some racial 
differences in intelligence. Indeed, from the hereditarian point of view, it 
is reasonable to assume that some races will differ in their mean intelligence 
levels. For even if all groups had been endowed ab initio with similar levels 
of intelligence, there are so many social forces, such as selective migration 
and selective rates of breeding and mortality, which could alter the original 
racial distribution of intelligence that if all groups had retained the same 
mean intelligence levels, hereditarians would have to make the counter- 
intuitive assumption that either each group had experienced these social 
forces in the same degree or that such forces had operated so that their 
overall effects had cancelled out.. . 

In this section, I shall discuss two predictions made by the hereditarian 
programme with respect to racial differences in intelligence. 

The hereditarian programme predicts that if two racial populations 
differ with respect to their average levels of intelligence, then interbreeding 
between the two populations will produce offspring whose average 
intelligence lies between that of the two groups. Methods for measuring 
the degree of white ancestry of individual Negroes have only recently been 
worked out however and no attempts have yet been made to use these 
methods to correlate IQ’s with the degree of racial admixture.? 

The hereditarian programme predicts that intelligence is inherited in 
accordance with the multifactorial mechanism in all populations. It con- 
sequently predicts that within each population, provided that there-is a 
similar degree of assortative mating and of dominance, the correlations for 
inherited intelligence for siblings are the same. In particular, assuming 
dominance and assortative mating to be close to the values generally found 
in white populations, the predicted sibling correlation for both blacks and 
whites is close to 0.50. Now since the hereditarian programme predicts that 
individuals and their siblings have identical, normal distributions of 
intelligence, it also predicts that children will have siblings whose intelli- 
gence has, on average, regressed half-way towards the population mean. 
More especially, it is predicted that the siblings of both black and white 
individuals will, on average, regress about R towards their own 


1 Cf. e.g. Galton [1869], p. 351, Jensen [19734], 3 pp. 130-1, and Morant [1956], p. 330. 

* Several investigations have shown that skin colour correlates positively with IQ in 
Negroes, But since skin colour is a rather poor predictor of the degree of mixed racial 
ancestry and since a person’s skin colour has important social effects, these results do 
not constitute a satisfactory test for either.of the rival IQ programmes. For a review of 
studies relating IQ and skin colour, of. Shuey [z966], pp. 452-66 and Jensen [r973a], 
Pp. 219-30. 3 
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population means of about 100 and 85, respectively. This prediction has 
been corroborated.1 When black and white children were matched for IQ, 
Jensen found that over the IQ range 50-150, the siblings of black children 
had on average an IQ 7-10 points lower than the siblings of white children. 
Thus, for example, black and.white children matched for IQ 120 had 
siblings whose average IQ’s were about 100 and x110 respectively. Similarly, 
Negro and white children with IQ’s of 70 had siblings with mean IQ’s of 
78 and 85, respectively. 

So far, no non-ad hoc environmentalist account has been offered for this 
striking result. However, there is one striking ad hoc theory. According to 
Thoday, although the data on which the different sibling regressions are 
based are impeccable, they ‘add nothing whatsoever to the strength of the 
genetic [that is, hereditarian] hypothesis’? since it is as easily susceptible 
to explanation by positing the existence of a certain ‘environmental factor X’ 
which is specific to the black population and which penalises all members 
of that population equally.? Thus, if the effect of ‘environmental factor X’ 
would be eliminated, the IQ’s of all the Negroes would be uniformly 
increased by about 15 points and the sibling regression data for blacks and 
whites would be brought into line. Although he tentatively suggests some 
candidates for the mysterious ‘factor X’, Thoday provides no independent 
evidence whatsoever that these are relevant to the issue of IQ differences 
nor does he indicate how such evidence might be obtained. But for Thoday 
the lack of independent empirical support for a conjecture is no deficiency 
since he considers that ‘it is not reasonable to discount these LX factors] 
simply because they present hypotheses difficult to test, and because some 
other hypothesis fits the data’.* It is true that both an hereditarian and 
environmentalist hypothesis ‘fit the data’. What distinguishes these 
hypotheses is that the first predicted the different regression effects for 
black and white siblings while the second was concocted ad hoc after the 
result was already known. Any data in the world can be made consistent 
with any theory by invoking nameless and untested factors. Thoday’s 
hypothesis is completely untestable and hence completely pseudoscientific. 


(e) Conclusion. 

The hereditarian programme has anticipated many novel facts. I have 
discussed the successful predictions (t) of the degree of family resemblances 
in IQS, (#) of IQ-related social mobility,® (#2) of the distribution of IQ’s,? 


1 Jensen [19734], pp. 117-19. 1 Thoday [1973], p. 419. 

3 Cf. Jensen [1973a], pp. 137-9, for a discussion of environmental factors of this type and 
of their ad hoc nature. 4 Thoday, ibid., p. 419. 

5 Cf. above, pp. 115-22. $ Cf. above, pp. 123-5. 7 Cf. above, pp. 128-30. 
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and (iv) of the differences in sibling regression for American Negroes and 
whites,1 since these are the most striking examples. When the environ- 
mentalist programme has attempted to account for the novel facts produced 
by the hereditarian programme, it has been unable to do so except in an 
ad hoc fashion. The hereditarian programme is not free from anomalies— 
but in this respect it is not exceptionally placed among scientific research 
programmes. Anomalies are anticipated by a good research programme and 
the puzzle-solving techniques for resolving them are articulated in advance. 
The crucial criterion for deciding whether a programme is progressive is 
whether it has anticipated novel facts. By this criterion, the hereditarian 
programme has been scientifically progressive and has contributed to the 
growth of knowledge.” 
(To be continued) 


The London School of Economics 


1 Cf. above, pp. 133-4- 

* Some people consider that on Lakatos’s criterion the hereditarian programme is pseudo- 
scientific: I am unable to see the force of their argument. (Cf. Richardson and Houghton 
[1973], p. 160.) 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the opening pages of his book on the ne of mechanical pattern 
recognition, Sayre ([1965]) sounds the following pessimistic note: 


We have no clear notion of what should be done to gain significant improvement 
in the performance of our simulation mechanisms. The reason for this is that we 
do not know exactly what is going wrong; and the reason for this in turn is that 
we lack appropriate criteria for judging the adequacy..of our present results. 
Behind these methodological obscurities, however, is an unclarity about the 
nature of the human behavior we are trying to simulate. We simply do not 
understand what recognition is. And if we do not understand the behavior we 
are trying to simulate, we cannot reasonably hold high hopes of being successful 
in our attempts to simulate it (p. xii). 


pt WN 


- Gunderson ({1971]), while granting that pattern recognition remains 
perversely ‘program-resistant’, thinks it a mistake to become ere. 
on such grounds, 

Sayre seems to have assumed that only after we have clarified the concept of 
recognition will we understand how to program a machine with recognition 
capacities, whereas I want to suggest that by trying to program a machine with 
recognition capacities we will perhaps improve our understanding of the concept. 
of recognition—and, of course, of recognition itself (p. 92). 

But of course if pattern recognition in humans is not achieved by means. 
which lend themselves to machine simulation, then neither shall we, 
succeed in simulating it mechanically nor shall we learn from our failures 
how we do it ourselves.4 And this could have considerable practical im- 
portance. One of the reasons computer simulation of pattern recognition 
has been so vigorously pursued and genemusly funded is that it holds the 

` Received 8 November 1973 


1 Jf birds were intelligent enough they might have developed ‘flying machines like o ours. 
But apart from revealing the law of aerodynamic lift over an airfoil, such machines would 
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promise, if successful, of developing automatic mail sorters, rapid machine 
translation, even mechanical readers for the blind. If such attainments are 
seen to be unlikely, not just because our technology is insufficiently 
advanced but because it is misguided, we shall at least save ourselves a lot 
of effort and money. 


I MATCHING TEMPLATES AND FEATURE ANALYSERS 


In classical psychology the two main theoretical approaches to pattern 
recognition have been ‘template-matching’, in which each new stimulus 
input is supposed to be compared to a stored standard; and ‘feature- 
analysis’, where the presence of particular parts or properties of the 
stimulus is thought to be decisive for recognition. Let us take ‘template- 
matching’ first. Neisser ([1967]) explains it as follows: 

A new figure is identified by noting its coincidence, or congruence, with a basic 
model. Template-matching is not uncommon in daily life. To determine if a 
particular fingerprint was made by one of his suspects, a detective may super- 
impose it, successively, on the prerecorded prints of each one until he obtains a 
match. Even then, the new print and the standard will probably not be quite 
identical: the sample will be smudged or distorted or partially incomplete. 
Nevertheless, the detective will be satisfied as long as the match is reasonably 
good, and better than any other. In a sense, he computes a correlation coefficient 
between the two patterns and asks if it is near 1.00 (p. 50). 


There are obvious difficulties with this theory. For one thing, the 
careful comparison of details suggested in Neisser’s analogy is only rarely 
characteristic of how we recognise a familiar object or face. I might use the 
detective’s technique if I had to pick out, say, my car from a lot containing 
several of the same make and model, or a criminal in a police line-up; but 
this cannot be the way I recognise my wife in the morning or my desk when 
I arrive at the office. But there are other problems. As Héffding ([1891]) 
pointed out long ago, on this theory the slightest rotation, displacement, or 
even change of size in the stimulus input would result in a mismatch with 
the template, whereas in fact we have no difficulties recognising a form 
even when it appears in a new retinal position, despite size changes or 
rotations. In Hebb’s ({1949]) words, ‘it is hard to reconcile an unlocalised 
afferent process with a structural (and hence localised) mnemonic trace’ 
(p. 15). 

As might be expected, attempts to simulate human pattern recognition 
by machine on the template-matching model have been of very limited 





not simulate the flight of birds, and could not teach their avian designers how they fly. 
The argument that this does not matter since such machines fly better than birds can be 
countered by the observation that for most purposes for which birds fly that is not true: 
even a helicopter has nothing like the mobility of birds. 
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success. Ways to overcome the difficulties just mentioned have been 
devised, namely by ‘preprocessing’ the stimulus before it is compared to a 
template. In brief, this consists of (1) ‘cleaning up’ the input so as to 
eliminate distracting imperfections in the photograph or printed material 
presented to the machine, such as holes or isolated points; and (2) 
‘normalising’ it by centring it on the template, expanding or contracting it 
to a standard size, and rotating the figure until its longest axis reaches a 
fixed orientation. Such refinements have made computer recognition work- 
able with a limited range of patterns, but the results are still a far cry from 
what humans can do. As Neisser ([1967]) points out, ill-defined patterns, 
those lacking clear-cut boundaries and hence unsuitable for matching 
against a template—such as the visual distinction between a cat and a dog 
—are the rule rather than the exception in our daily lives (p. 58). Even in 
something so simple as hand-printed letter recognition there could be no 
single template adequate to match all the forms humans easily recognise 
as an ‘A’ without any use of context (Neisser and Weene [1960]). And 
finally, the template theory does not allow for the fact that tiny details often 
determine recognition of a form for what it is, no matter how much its 
general characteristics overlap with a different one. Neisser provides the 
following example: 

The difference between a Q and an O is minute compared with the shape 
differences between Os, but it is decisive. The curvature of a small line segment 
can alter the expression of a cartoon face completely. The theoretical significance 
of this observation is not that the category is ill-defined (though it may be, in the 
case of facial expressions) but that such a critical feature would be quite in- 
significant in an overall comparison between a specimen Q and a template. It is 
evident, then, that figures are not always categorized on the basis of their overall, 
global properties (op. cit., p. 64). 


This observation leads directly into consideration of the rival theoretical 
approach to pattern recognition, ‘feature-analysis’, where such details as 
the downward oblique line segment in a ‘Q’ are critical for recognition. 
In a computer program like that suggested by Selfridge ([1959]), it is 
supposed any pattern can in principle be recognised, simply by including 
enough feature analysers in various weighted combinations. Moreover, the 
machine can improve its performance according to recognition successes 
or failures, by increasing or decreasing weights assigned to the different 
features it analyses; and since there is no limited set of patterns it is 
designed to recognise, a machine with this program could conceivably 
recognise ill-defined patterns (Neisser, op. cit. p. 76). 

Is this the way we recognise patterns? Psychologists who prefer feature 
analysers to templates point to the support this approach gets from cell 


o 
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recordings and other studies done in connection with the visual systems 
of the octopus (Sutherland [1957]), the frog (Lettvin, Maturana, 
McCulloch and Pitts [1959]), and the cat (Hubert and Weisel [1959], 


` [1962]). But these are not conclusive: the octopus and the frog respond to 


very limited ranges of visual stimuli, and even the cat comes nowhere near 
human performance. The presence of parallel analysers in our own visual 
cortex, for detecting specifically oriented line segments, would not mean 
we recognise things the same way cats do, but at most that we detect line 
orientation the way they do.1 The dispute over whether feature analysers 
like ‘horizontality’ and ‘verticality’ are innate to the organism (Sutherland 
[1959]) or developed by experience (Uhr [1963]) is irrelevant to the problem 
of simulating human pattern recognition if, in fact, such analysers con- 
tribute little to our recognition processes. So too would be the point 
emphasised by Gyr, Brown, Willey, and Zivian ([1966]) that computer 
simulations involve passive perception of form, while among organisms 
this is characteristically an active process. 

Consider the following rather typical example of reasoning about this 
problem. Hand-printed letters drawn from the same pool of characters 
used by Neisser and Weene ([1960]) to test human pattern recognition were 
presented to a general-purpose computer with a system of about thirty 
complex feature analysers. After several hundred exposures in which the 
program could ‘learn’ to improve performance, unfamiliar letters were 
presented and identified with close to go per cent accuracy (Doyle [1960]). 
Now that the computer program successfully identified go per cent of the 
trial letters exposed to it, and that it did this by feature analysis of these 
hand-printed, often sloppy, characters is beyond question. It is also un- 
questioned that human subjects identify the same letters successfully, 
usually with 100 per cent accuracy. Does it follow ‘that such computer 
programs are nearing human capability in this kind of pattern recognition? 
The whole logic of computer simulation of human pone proce 
strains towards that conclusion. 

But in fact it does not follow at all. For all we know, Human brains-and 
feature-analysing computer programs may achieve the same, or nearly the 
same, end in such a simple pattern recognition task by entirely different 
means. In that case it would be wrong to say the computer is nearing human 
capability in pattern ecoginon 2 Rather it is achieving a capability for 
1 In fect cats appear to depend much more than we do on feature analyais for recognition 

(see section 3 below). i 
2 Dogs swim, we swim, fishes swim. Nothing seems gained by saying dogs have 20 per cent 
of human swimming capability, or men 20 per cent of piscine swimming capability. It is 


too obvious these animals do the same thing in different ways. We do say, ‘He swims like 
a fish’, but all we mean by this is that he swims with great ease for a‘human. 
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the same task which has almost the same result, but tells us nothing about 
how humans achieve theirs. And if the latter is really very different, then 
it might be a costly mistake to suppose we could improve upon the former, 
until it does—more efficiently and tirelessly—what we do when we sort 
letters, translate from one language to another, or read a newspaper: not 
to mention separating sheep from goats and hailing a friend in a crowd. 


2 MODES OF PERCEPTION IN LEFT AND RIGHT CEREBRAL 
HEMISPHERES 


It has been known for a long time that damage to the left cerebral hemi- 
sphere in right-handed adults often causes loss of speech functions (Broca 
[1865]). More recently it has been established that lesions of the right 
hemisphere give rise to disturbances of spatial perception and construction 
(McFie, Piercy and Zangwill [1950], Hécaen, Ajuriaguerra and Massonet 
[x951]). Extensive studies of brain wounds incurred in combat confirm 
this asymmetry: men with right hemisphere damage suffer perceptual 
impairment without significant intellectual handicap, while those with left- 
sided cerebral damage show a decline in verbal intelligence, but little or 
no loss of perceptual judgment in tasks like tactile size discriminations 
(Weinstein [1962)). 

Dependence on the mute hemisphere for form recognition is strikingly 
illustrated in the case of lesions there causing prosopagnosia, or facial 
agnosia. In this condition the patient perceives faces but simply fails to 
recognise them. Here are typical statements: 


If somebody speaks to me, I recognise him from his voice, but his face says 
nothing to me. If I do not remember the dress she [his wife] is wearing, she could 
pass right by me and I would riot recognise her. 

This-man [his brother in a picture] has the same > glasses as my brother. . 

No, I don’t think [it is him]. 

T think it [a picture of her husband] i is my husband; looking at his tie, I should 
say it is my husband, and the face is also like that of my husband. 

[Looking at his wedding Boe: Two people... one of them could be my 
wife, because of the silhouette . . . if it is my wife, the other could be me. 


Hécaen and Angelergues ([1962]) provide still other examples: patients who 
could not distinguish a dog from a cat, or a human.being from a long- 
haired dog, and were able to identify a rabbit only by noting it had long 
ears. 


There are patients who cannot identify themselves in a mirror. Walking in a 
shop, Charcot’s patient saw a man approaching him and stepped aside to let 
him pass; the ‘man’ proved to be his own mirrored image. Bodamer reports 
concerning his first patient that when asked to: look into the mirror, he first 
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interpreted the image as a picture. Finally he stated that he saw a face which he 
inferred was his own, but that he really did not recognise it (p. 93). A variety of 
cues—size, gait, clothes, voice, surroundings—are utilised to achieve identifica- 
tion. Thus, a patient may no longer recognise his physician if the latter takes off 
his glasses or changes his coat (p. 94). 


But in perceptual deficits arising from brain damage there is always the 
suspicion that the other hemisphere is involved as well. Studies of patients 
who have had the cerebral commissures surgically disconnected, for control 
of intractable epilepsy, provide better clues to recognitive abilities. With 
these patients it is possible to assess the mental capacities of each hemi- 
sphere independently for the same perceptual task, by restricting sensory 
input to one visual field or one side of the body: in the absence of com- 
missural connections what is perceived in one hemisphere is not relayed 
to the other. 

Quite early in the present series of tests it was found that for right 
handers there is strong lateralisation of speech and calculation in the 
disconnected left hemisphere, and a specialisation for visuospatial con- 
struction in the right, speechless hemisphere (Sperry, Gazzaniga and 
Bogen [1969]). But I shall concentrate on a very recent experiment involv- 
ing projection of chimeric figures to the separated hemispheres (Levy, 
Trevarthen and Sperry [1972]). 

In this experiment, different images were simultaneously projected very 
briefly (150 msec.) into the disconnected hemispheres of four subjects. 
Each was then asked to identify what he or she had seen by pointing to 
a corresponding figure among an array of several with one or the other 
hand, or, subsequently, to state what was seen verbally. Since speech is 
confined to the left hemisphere in these right-handed patients, the test 
provided a convenient way of determining that hemisphere’s perceptual 
abilities where a purely verbal response was called for. In the case of a 
manual response, a significantly higher score for correct identification of 
what appeared in the right, mute hemisphere rather than what appeared 
in the left would indicate that the former is better able to make the visual 
match. 

The results confirmed this expectation. In the test for facial recognition, 
where the correct face had to be pointed to out of three faces, the right 
hemisphere face was selected 89 per cent of the time when using the right 
hand. (Since each hand is normally controlled by the contralateral hemi- 
sphere, this indicates also that the right hemisphere is able to dominate 
voluntary motor response for a recognition task.) When it came to a verbal 
response, what had been seen in the speechless hemisphere was of course 
named only at chance level. More interestingly, the left hemisphere 
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identification was correct only 49 per cent of the time: indicating a decided 
inferiority to the right hemisphere. 

In a second test requiring the apprehension of complex unfamiliar forms, 
rather like antler patterns, very similar results were obtained: 79 per cent 
right hemisphere preference with the left hand, 70 per cent with the right 
hand, only 51 per cent correct identification of the patterns by vocal naming 
(hence of what was seen in the left hemisphere). A much higher error rate 
occurred, presumably because the patterns were harder both to recognise 
and to name. 

Quite familiar objects—drawings of a rose, an eye, and a bee—were 
projected to the hemispheres in a third test. This time the right hemisphere 
image dominated 94 per cent of the time with either hand pointing, and 
the left hemisphere image was named correctly 63 per cent of the time a 
verbal response was called for. 

Finally the hemispheres were tested for recognising chain patterns con- 
sisting of various arrangements of crosses and squares in vertical columns 
of three. Here the right hemisphere preference for left and right hand 
pointing dropped, indicating that these simple patterns were just as 
difficult for the mute hemisphere to recognise as the ‘antlers’ had been. 
By contrast, the left hemisphere found it three times as easy to identify 
the chain patterns than the antler-like ones. What accounts for this 
dramatic reversal? The authors find an explanation in the fact that chain 
patterns lend themselves to piecemeal, sequential analysis (‘one cross, a 
square and a cross’; ‘two squares over a cross’; ‘a cross followed by two 
squares’, etc.), which is just the sort of thing the left hemisphere does well. 

Conversely, the right hemisphere showed a clear superiority for recog- 
nition of any visual stimulus which is resistant to analytical verbal descrip- 
tion. Going back to the facial recognition test, each of the three faces was 
given a name. The left hemisphere then learned—somewhat painfully— 
to associate a name with each face by assigning some verbal label to a 
distinctive feature of it: ‘Dick has glasses’, ‘Paul has a moustache’, ‘Bob 
has nothing’ (meaning neither). I quote: 

It was evident in the hesitancy and incidental comments of the subjects as well, 
that the left hemisphere found this task extremely difficult and was inclined to 
describe the distinctive features of the right field face [the one it could see] 
instead of naming it as a unit (p. 66). With the major [left] hemisphere in 
command the recognition process tended to be more analytical. The major 
hemisphere kept searching for distinctive subordinate features that could be 
handled verbally. It seemed unable, for example, to recognise or remember a face 
as a whole, needing instead to pick out some analytical detail to which a verbal 
label could be attached. All four of the present tests confirmed in different ways 
the presence of a fundamental difference in the way the right and left hemispheres 
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perceive things. . . . It appears from the results that the left hemisphere became 
dominant when some kind of verbal and/or conceptual, symbolic transformation 
was required. When immediate recognition and memory of visual shape was the 
only requirement, even though a stimulus possessed a well-known name, the 
right hemisphere dominated (p. 74). Our results conform with the assumption 
that visual retention for direct matching encoding is done by the right hemisphere, 
and verbal encoding by the left and indicate further that in the absence of biasing 
influences, the primary tendency is for all visual stimuli to be perceived in the 
minor [right] hemisphere (p. 75). 


3 IDENTIFICATION AND RECOGNITION 
I think it is clear from the above data that what the human left cerebral 
hemisphere (in right-handers) typically does when processing a visual form 
stimulus is not to recognise it, but to identify it. By this I mean it infers 
from some features or properties of the stimulus what kind of a thing it has 
seen, “That must be a rosett has no eyelashes’, “Those antlers look too 
far apart to be the moose’s’, “That couldn’t have been Dick because ne 
wasn’t wearing glasses, nor Paul because I didn’t see a moustache, so. . .’: 
these would appear to the strategies our speaking hemisphere employs. 
Now identification, while it is a way of coming to know what a visually- 
presented object is, is not the same as recognition. Suppose I am taking 
an eye examination and the letter at the top of the chart is an E. If I see it 
easily I say without hesitation and without any introspectively noticeable 
reasoning process, ‘E’. But if it is blurry to me and I’m not sure what the 
letter is I might succeed in another way. I might note first that it has a 
vertical bar in it, and what look like three horizontal bars adjoining the 
vertical bar to the right; then I might rapidly run through mental pictures 
of capital letters in the alphabet and stop at E. But to be sure it is an E, 
not an F, I might have to go back and count the horizontal bars: one, two, 
three, ‘Yes, it is an Æ’. What I have done is to establish that I saw an E, 
not to recognise what I saw for an E.t 

Now apply this to the problem of pattern recognition in computers. 
The most successful programs developed so far embody feature analysing, 
and this is precisely the strategem—along with inference from what is 
analysed—employed by the perceptually inferior left half brain. What stich 
programs amount to, if my analysis is correct, is not recognition but 
identification of the visual stimulus. However this does not matter. 
Optimally one can hope to develop machine programs that will identify 
forms as precisely and rapidly as humans recognise them, in which case 
no one will care what we call what they are doing. But the trouble goes 


1 Sayre ([1965], chapter six) distinguishes recognition from identification in several ways, 
He does not appear to have considered that feature analysing involves the latter rather 
than the former. 
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deeper than that. If one.takes the brain studies seriously, there is just no 
chance that identification can successfully substitute for recognition. 
Gibson, Filbey and Gazzaniga [1970] have shown that even in the un- 
damaged, commissurally-intact human brain, patterns presented to the 
left cerebral hemisphere are sent over to the right half brain for decoding 
and relaying back before a verbal name is applied to it. It is extremely 
unlikely that, if identification were a serious rival to recognition as a means 
of processing visual information, we should have evolved such inter- 
hemispheric dependency. Indeed the evidence from perceptual deficits in 
otherwise normal left-handed humans, presumed to have some bilateral- 
isation of speech, indicates that the asymmetry of our cerebral functions 
has evolutionary advantage (Levy [1969]). Apparently when our hominid 
ancestors developed verbal-analytic-symbolic capacities these were con- 
fined to the left hemisphere because their presence in the same hemisphere 
with Gestalt-synthetic-perceptual abilities is actually antagonistic to the 
latter (Levy, Trevarthen and Sperry [1972]). But a computer, if it is a 
computer, cannot operate on other than analytic principles. So it appears 
the basic modus operandi. of computers, and hence of all future computers 
as well, is unsuited to recognition. 

The point can be seen another way. Suppose you want to meet a friend 
coming into the airport but are detained, so you ask your wife to meet him. 
As it happens, your wife does not know him at all. So you describe him to 
her. When you do this you are thinking of his face as it is visually encoded 
in the right hemisphere, but all you can say about it is that it has certain 
features (‘Roundish face, smooth complexion, pencil-line moustache—if 
he hasn’t shaved it—balding but not grey hair’, etc.), hoping these will be 
distinctive enough for her to pick him out among the other arriving male 
passengers about his age. You are not really preparing her to recognise him 
(as you might if you were a police artist and could sketch the face), but to 
recognise that it is your friend when she sees him: in other words, to 
identify him.® And this is all you can do verbally, by analysing with your 
left hemisphere the right hemisphere visual stimulus relayed to it. But 
computers are in your wife’s situation. They can only work with what we 
give them as visual decoding procedures, and we can only give them 
information-processing strategies modelled on the verbal hemisphere’s 
quite inadequate ones. 


1 Nothing said here rules out designing a machine modelled on the neurological structure. 


of the mute hemisphere, so it does the same thing (whatever that is) our right half brain 
does when we recognise forms. But it would not be a computer-baséd machine. 

* We do sometimes say, ‘I recognised him from your description’, If I am right this should 
be understood to mean, ‘I identified him from the features you described’. Thereafter, 
of course, the speaker is in a position to recognise this person. ` 
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The mathematician Bellman ({1968]) gives an excellent example of this 
limitation in a practical context. 


What is involved in examination for cancer of the cervix? A tissue smear is 
examined through the microscope or with the aid of a blown-up photograph. 
An expert looks at the various cell configurations and makes a judgment. Cancer 
is either present or not present. The problem, then, is one of pattern recognition. 
Presumably, we should be able to computerise this task in a straightforward 
fashion. The sensible approach is to take several hundred thousand tissue smears, 
some cancerous and some not, and use a group of experts to provide a concensus 
concerning the features that impel them to a decision one way or the other. 
Unfortunately ... the pathologist can recognise the condition when it arises, 
but he cannot tell in complete detail in advance how he goes about the decision 
process. Several groups at IBM and other research installations have worked on 
this problem for years, but so far the results apparently have been nil (pp. 108-9). 


Generalising now about the problem, he goes on to make the following 
observations, which will serve to close this section of my paper: 


The interesting fact that comes through as soon as these processes of pattern 
recognition are analysed is that we can perform all sorts of intricate operations 
that we really don’t understand. In actuality, we observe the opposite of the 
standard dictum of the high school teacher, ‘If you really understand it, you can 
explain it in words’. It seems that there are no human actions of any subtlety, 
elegance, or importance that we totally comprehend. There is no way to tell 
someone how to develop a good backhand in tennis, how to play chess, how to 
compose music, how to do research, etc., etc., etc. We can demonstrate some of 
the simpler aspects of the entire process, we can provide good and bad examples, 
and we can correct some obvious faults; but we cannot dissect the activity in a 
step-by-step fashion. This is the principal reason why the computer is limited 
in its abilities at present. Furthermore, it is not clear that the situation will ever 
significantly improve (ibid.). 


4 CHESS PLAYING MACHINES 


On the question, what are the limits of artificial intelligence research?, 
Feigenbaum and Feldman ([1963]) have given this ringing answer: 


What is important is that we continue to strike out in the direction of the mile- 
stone that represents the capabilities of human intelligence. Is there any reason 
to suppose that we shall never get there? None whatever. Not a single piece of 
evidence, no logical argument, no proof or theorem has ever been advanced 
which demonstrates an insurmountable hurdle along the continuum . . . (p. 8). 


Many writers take chess playing to be the paradigmatic task for artificial 
intelligence. For example, Newell, Shaw and Simon [1963]: 


Chess is the intellectual game par excellence. Without a chance device to obscure 
the contest, it pits two intellects against each other in a situation so complex that 
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neither can hope to understand it completely, but sufficiently amenable to 
analysis that each can hope to outthink his opponent. The game is sufficiently 
deep and subtle in its implications to have supported the rise of professional 
players, and to have allowed a deepening analysis through 200 years of intensive 
study and play without becoming exhausted or barren. Such characteristics mark 
chess as a natural area for attempts at mechanisation. If one could devise a 
successful chess machine, one would seem to have penetrated to the core of 
human intellectual endeavor (p. 39). 


I am not interested in making sweeping judgments about the potential- 
ities of machine intelligence. Obviously there is more than one way many 
problem-solving tasks may be successfully completed. No one would say, 
for example, that mechanical superiority is demonstrated by a computer 
program that plays unbeatable tick tack toe. In such a simple game, where 
all one needs to do to draw is to prevent one’s opponent from writing down 
three noughts or crosses in a row on a grid of nine squares, it would be 
surprising if the trained program ever lost. And there must be many other, 
more complex, games in which the superior speed! and faultless memory 
storage of a learning machine can overwhelm the human opponent—what 
might be called the Fuzzy Wuzzy Effect. However the really interesting 
‘game environments’ are those in which these quantitative advantages for 
the machine are insufficient to secure wins against skilled human players: 
not because this demonstrates permanent human superiority over machines 
(who knows the limitations of machines?), but because that fact might tell 
us something about differential information-processing strategies in human 
beings. 

Consider for example the strikingly disparate results obtained by pitting 
learning machine programs against skilled players of draughts (‘checkers’ 
in North America) on the one hand and of chess on the other. As long ago 
as 1962 the Samuel draughts program beat a former Connecticut state 
champion, R. W. Nealey, who said he had not had such competition in the 
end-game from a human opponent since the last time he lost a game, eight 
years before (Samuel [1963], p. 104). By contrast, Newell and Simon’s 
([1958]) prediction that a digital computer would be chess champion of the 
world by 1968, thought conservative by some machine enthusiasts at the 
time (Armer [1963], p. 405), now seems hollow. To date no chess program 
plays at better than sound novice level: between 1,200 and 1,500 on the 
International Chess Federation Scale, where a master is rated at 2,200 and 
the reigning world champion, Fischer, has a rating of 2,785. What accounts 
for this difference? The short answer, that chess is more complex than 
1 Counting the time it takes a neuron in the human brain to recover its prestimulated state, 


80 28 to be able to act on a second stimulus, computer components have a speed advantage 
on the order of ro”, even in the older generation of computers. 


X 
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draughts because it has many more possible continuations—1o0™5 compared 
to 1040s misleading. Both numbers are so huge they eclipse the ability 
of either a man or a machine to examine all possible continuations: which 
is why, of course, rote playing can be defeated so easily. It is true that a 
computer program examines many more moves than a human player. 
Samuel’s program, working with 6,800 instructions, examined a ‘tree’ of 
moves and possible replies to a depth of 20 levels. Current chess programs 
of the Shannon ‘look-ahead’ type routinely consider half a million hypo- 
thetical moves, penetrating to a depth of five or more half moves.* The 
sophisticated ‘advice-taking’ program developed by Zobrist and Carlson 
[1973] cuts this search to about 10,000 hypothetical moves (15 seconds for 
the computer), by generating from 1,000 to 3,000 ‘snapshots’ or stored 
patterns describing chess combinations that occur frequently in human 
play, and correlating these with the board situation. A human chess 
master, however, typically considers less than 100 possibilities (de Groot 
[1966]). Obviously the machine has to search farther because it has not 
developed all the heuristic devices by which a human player automatically 
discounts unprofitable or sterile continuations without exploring them 
to any depth. But this would be true of both games, and still leaves un- 
explained the relative success of draughts programs compared to chess 
programs. 

Perhaps the correct answer lies not in the greater arithmetical complexity 
of chess, but in its greater geometric complexity. Draughts has only one 
kind of piece, which moves in one direction only (until crowned, when it 
can move backwards as well as forwards), and captures are forced. These 
features give the game a static quality: it is eminently suited for sequential, 
step-by-step analysis. Chess has six kinds of pieces, all of which (except 
pawns) move differently in any direction, and captures are never forced 
unless it is to stave off checkmate. Such features assure for the game a 
dynamic character which is, I think, highly resistant to linear reductive 
analysis, except in straightforward end-game play. Admittedly this is a 
paradoxical claim in view of the voluminous chess analysis which has been 
and is being published all the time. But we must not be deceived by this. 
It may be that good play is not achieved by analytic procedures, though 
after-the-fact analysis shows it to be good play. Consider the following 
opening: 

1 Samuel [1963] estimated that if a machine program could examine three draughts moves 
per millimicrosecond it would take 10% centuries to canvass 10° poasible moves. Zobrist 
and Carlson [1973] estimate that, given 10*5 possible continuations, there are 10 
possible board situations in chess, with only 10!* microseconds available in a century 
to look at them. Since men have certainly played less than 10'5 chess games, no more 


than an infinitesimal fraction of chess positions have ever been seen. 
? A ‘whole’ move counts as one’s own move and the opponent’s probable reply. 
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White Black 
1. P-K4 P-K4 
2. P-O4 P-Q3 
3. N-KB3 N-Qz2 
4. B-OB4, N(N1}-B3 
5. B(Bı}Ns5 B-K2 
6. 0-03 o0 
7. 0-0 P(KR2)-R3 
8. B-R4 P-B3 
9. N-B3 R-K1 
10. B(QB4)-N3 N-R4 


In an identical board situation, Newell, Shaw and Simon [1963] provides 
this as a scrap of White’s running comment on his own position: 


Are there any other threats? Black also has a threat of Knight to Bishop 5 
threatening the Queen, and also putting more pressure on the King’s side 
because his Queen’s Bishop can come over after he moves his Knight at Queen 2; 
however, that is not the immediate threat. Otherwise, his Pawn at King 4 is 
threatening my Pawn . . . (p. 40). 


Now White may very well say this, if invited to speak aloud on his 
estimate of the board situation. But as any player knows, one does not do 
a verbal analysis of positions when playing, not even silently to oneself. 
Rather one sees the Black Knight bounding over to Bishop 5, secured there 
by its Pawn, pressing down as it were on the White Queen. One sees (and 
quickly rejects) the White Pawn at Knight 2 advancing to ward this Black 
Knight off, but thereby weakening the King’s castled defence. And one 
sees instead the White Knight moving to King 2, where it can do the same 
job better (but at a price).... It is true as these authors say that, for 
example, ‘proving theorems and playing chess involve the same problem 
of reasoning with heuristics that select fruitful paths of exploitation in a 
space of possibilities that grows exponentially’ (p. 50)—for a machine. But 
however humans prove theorems, I am suggesting they do not ‘reason out’ 
chess problems at all. What they do is see the flow of pieces over the board 
in a dynamic way, leading to pressures and exchanges, gains and losses of 
tempi or material or security that will ultimately spell victory or defeat. A 
computer chess program cannot do this: it must substitute for the per- 
ceptual process an extensive search procedure which, depending on the 
sophistication of its heuristic devices, may or may not allow it to achieve 
a similar game result. 

Simon and Barenfeld ([1969]), convinced by studies of eye movements 
and verbal commentaries of chess subjects that during the first 5 or 10 
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seconds of studying a board situation the human player is more concerned 
with extracting information about the position than with exploring 
sequences of moves, have designed a computer program called PERCEIVER 
to duplicate this initial information-gathering phase. That PERCEIVER does 
the same thing as a human player is evidenced, they think, by the program’s 
attending to the same critical pieces on the board (p. 477). But of course it 
does not follow that if PERCEIVER and the human player ‘fixate’ on the same 
pieces in the same sequence they see them the same way. De Groot ([1966]) 
has shown that within 5 seconds a master player can get more relevant 
information about the position than a lesser player can accumulate in a 
quarter of an hour of analysis; and that a 5-second exposure to a compli- 
cated middle game position is sufficient for the master to be able to 
reproduce it with very few errors, if any, while even a player of expert rank 
cannot do this. Yet chess masters are not generally superior to control 
subjects in visual memory achievement. De Groot concludes: 


By their specialty, therefore, masters must have a superior coding system im- 
mediately available. What they ‘see’ must be something quite different from what 
lesser players see (p. 35). 
Yet when the pieces are placed at random on the board, so they no longer 
form a meaningful chess pattern, master players are no better than weak 
players in reproducing the position after a 5-second exposure. What would 
appear to be crucial to master-level play is not superior general knowledge 
of chess possibilities and probabilities, but a way of organising the visual 
information into configurations that lay bare the dynamic interrelationships 
of the pieces. And this is a Gestalt-synthetic process, not a sequential, 
analytic one. 

Zobrist and Carlson ([1973]) have noted the fact that no amount of study- 
ing games by masters and reading their analyses of these is sufficient to 
convert an average player into a player of the first rank. As they suggest: 


It is possible that a significant portion of human, chess technique cannot be 
expressed in words. For example, a grand master might be quite unable to 
explain the reasoning behind a particularly brilliant move. It is not just a 
question of whether one can have thoughts without words but of whether one 
can have thoughts of much greater content than the words one can find to express 
them. It is possible that chess thought depends heavily on spatial perception and 
that the perceptual processes involved are so subtle and rapid that only the final 
outcome reaches conscious expression. If so, there may be no adequate language 
for conveying chess knowledge to a computer (p. 101). 


1 One might add to this that while professional players devote most of their time to the 
game, there are enough examples of chess prodigies (Reshevsky, Fischer, the Byrne 
brothers), lazy masters (Capablanca), and quite isolated geniuses (Morphy) to support 
the view that one does not become a master-level player by working at the game. 
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I am inclined to believe this is the case, and furthermore that chess 
perception has a neurophysiological basis in the synthesising information- 
processing activities of the right cerebral hemisphere. The left half brain, 
if I am correct, makes a minimal contribution to chess playing. It does the 
after-the-fact analysing and explaining, it makes the running verbal 
commentaries on what the right hemisphere is seeing, it writes the chess 
books and reads them. But all this verbal encoding and analytical dissecting 
is, if I am right, completely secondary to the visual encoding and Gestalt- 
processing done by its mute cerebral companion. The relationship can be 
understood on analogy with a choreographer’s skills. He has to write down 
in a conventional notation system where each dancer on the stage is to step, 
what movements they are to execute, etc.—typically left hemisphere 
activity. But the visualisation of the dance sequence, the flow of bodily 
movements, the dancers’ gestures, stance, postures, and so on—all of these 
processes would seem to originate in and be controlled by the nonspeaking 
hemisphere. Without verbal-graphic-analytic skills there cannot be choreo- 
graphy. But without visual spatial perception there cannot be an art of 
dance. 

Some empirical predictions are entailed in these observations, though it 
is difficult to see how they would be substantiated conclusively. It should 
be the case if I am correct that, for example, left-handers with bilateralised 
speech functions would be weaker players than dextrals with the same 
chess training. A right-handed master rendered aphasic by gross lesions in 
the left hemisphere should be unaffected in his chess playing, provided the 
mute hemisphere is not also involved. Differential brain waye. activity as 
measured by EEG recordings of silent chess players would provide partial 
confirmation, or disconfirmation, as the case may be.t If it were medically 
justifiable, Amytal injections in one or the other carotid artery, temporarily 
depressing the ipsilateral cerebral hemisphere, should make considerable 
difference to a master’s reproduction of a chess position after brief exposure 
to it. But I have thought of a more dramatic test, were it technically 
feasible. 

In his story Schachnovelle, Zweig ([1945]) portrays a chessmaster going 
mad playing his greatest game against himself. Experienced players will 
find this idea quite unrealistic, since in such a game there would be no 
surprises: White always knows what Black is up to, and vice versa. How- 
ever a cerebrally commissurotomised subject with pre-operative chess 
1A higher right/left ratio of power occurs when a subject performs verbal tasks like 

mentally composing a letter than when performing a spatial task like choosing mentally 
which of several assembled figures could be constructed from a cut-up paper. Greater 


output, mostly in the alpha band, is interpreted as indicating less hemispheric engagement 
in the particular cognitive task (see Galin and Ornstein [1972]). 
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skills could, under certain conditions, play ‘against himself’; meaning by 
this that left and right hemispheres might be induced to play opposite sides 
of the board without, in the absence of commissural connections, either 
hemisphere knowing what its opponent is up to. Various considerations 
weigh against the likelihood of devising an experiment that would allow 
this to happen. None of the split-brain patients tested so far were players 
(Sperry [1972]); often they are brain-damaged and of substandard JQ. . 
New operative techniques, leaving the posterior one-third of the corpus 
callosum intact, have alleviated epileptic seizures in two patients without 
preventing interhemispheric integration (Gordon, Bogen and Sperry 
[1971]); if this becomes common practice, we may never have a split-brain 
chess subject. Finally, it is extremely difficult to lateralise information 
exclusively to one or the other hemisphere (Gazzaniga [1972]), and there 
is a danger of causing perplexity and confusion to the patient if testing 
leads to simultaneous double responses (Levy, Trevarthen and Sperry 
[972]). However, supposing a chess playing patient with complete 
sectioning of the neocommissures is available some day, here is how one 
might attempt to determine differential contributions of the cerebral 
hemispheres to chess without provoking unnecessary traumas. 

`The subject is seated before a table with the chessboard and pieces in 
starting position presented laterally to view, say with White pieces to his 
right and Black to his left. Below this table is a shelf with a divider in the 
middle, forming two compartments into which he is asked to place his 
hands. Raised plastic letters and numbers 14” high are arranged there in 
vertical columns, as follows: 


ROwS we 
Cow AWN pw WN 
AO w Sw 
ON Am Pp WO HN Hw 


The subject is told he is going to play chess silently, signalling his move by 
finding with either hand the letters and number necessary for a standard 
notation and pressing firmly on the ones he wants, e.g. ‘P~K4’. Now the 
subject is asked to fixate on a point in the middle of a screen above the chess 
‘table, where he will be able to read which pieces are his, Having confirmed 
fixation, the examiner flashes tachistoscopically (1/10 of a second or less) 
the word WHITE on the right side of the screen (seen only in the left 
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hemisphere) and BLACK on the left side (seen only by the right hemisphere), 
The examiner moves all the pieces himself. 

I believe that in these circumstances the subject will play both Black and 
White pieces successively, i.e. that the hemispheres, each thinking it is 
playing against the examiner, will play against each other. I do not think, 
given the normally weak ipsilateral projection of the tactile system (Levy, 
Nebes and Sperry [1971]), either hemisphere would feel the same-sided 
fingers selecting and pressing letters or numbers when this particular 
hemisphere is waiting for ‘the examiner’s’ next move. If the mute hemi- 
sphere preferred the dominant hand to signal its move, the speech 
hemisphere might indeed become suspicious, since it could feel those 
contralateral fingers selecting keys. But if the subject is an avid enough 
player he may not notice this, any more than most players notice they are 
drumming their fingers on the table top when engrossed in a game. The 
really interesting question is whether the speech hemisphere, left to its own 
resources, has the means of visually processing significant chess patterns, 
and thus putting up a good fight. If long-term memory is unaffected by the 
surgery, as appears is the case (Sperry [1968]), neither hemisphere will 
have had a greater experience of openings, tactical combinations or strategic 
lines of play than the other, so it should be an eminently fair contest. After 
all, they played all the same games together before. 


ROLAND PUCCETTI 
Dalhousie University 
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ON POPPER’S DEFINITIONS OF VERISIMILITUDE! 
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Introduction. 


Sir Karl Popper’s epistemological position is best characterised as an optimistic 
scepticism. It is a scepticism since it affirms that no non-trivial theory can be 
justified and that more likely than not all the theories we entertain and use are 
false. The position is optimistic in contending that in science we nevertheless 
make progress: that we have a way of improving on our false theories. Progress, 
however, hardly ever consists in supplanting a false theory by a true one. As.a 
rule, the new theory is also false but somehow less so than its antecedent. Popper’s 
epistemology thus calls for a discriminating approach to false theories: he has to 
assume that of two false theories, one can be preferable to the other in being 
‘closer to the truth’ or ‘more like the truth’. 

In an attempt to legitimise this sort of talk Popper has proposed two rigorous 
definitions of verisimilitude, I shall call them logical and probabilistic. The aim 
of this note is to show that for simple logical reasons, both are totally inadequate. 

In Section x are given Popper’s definitions of several auxiliary notions.. The 
logical definition of verisimilitude is considered in Section 2. It is demonstrated 
that on this definition a false theory can never enjoy more verisimilitude than 
another false theory. The probabilistic definition is dealt with in Section 3. An 
example of two theories A and B is given such that A is patently closer to the 
truth than B, yet on Popper’s definition A has strictly less verisimilitude than B. 


x Preliminaries. 


Consider a language having (as is ania} a finite number of primitive descriptive 
constarits. Any finite set of (closed) sentences of the language will be called a 
theory. In what follows, A, B, C,...are understood to be arbitrary theories. 
Cn(A) is the set of theorems of A, ie, the set of logical consequences of A. 
Furthermore, let T and F be the set of true and false sentences of the language 
respectively. Popper has proposed the following definitions.* 


1 An earlier version of this paper was presented to the Philosophy Seminar of the University 
of Otago in March 1973. The author benefited from conversations with Sir Karl Popper, 

_Alan Musgrave, and John Harris, and adopted a terminological suggestion made by 
David Miller. 

2 The latest formulations of these definitions can be found in Professor Popper’s [1972]. 
In what follows, all page references are to this book. 
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Definition 1.1.1 The truth content A, of A is C(A) OT. 
Definition 1.2.2 The relative content A, B of A given B is Cn(A U B)—Cn(B). 


Definition 1.3.3 The falsity content A, of A is the relative content of A given 
Ay, ie, A, Ar. 


Definitions 7.7, 7.2, and 1.3 yield 
Proposition 1.4. Ap = Cn(A) OFA 
Proof. Ay = A, Ay = Cn( A U A,)—Cr{Az) (by 1.3 and 1.2) 


= Cn(A)—Ay (since A U Ay = A and 
Cn(Ay) = Ar) 

= Cn(A)—(Cn(A) A T) (by 2.2) 

= CA) VF (since T = F). 


2 Popper's Logical Definition of Verisimilitude. 
Popper never explicitly states but obviously presupposes: 


Definition 2.1. A, and By (or Ap and Bp) are comparable just in case one of 
them is a (proper or improper) subclass of the other. 


Now we can state Popper’s logical definition of verisimilitude: 


Definition 2.2.5 A has less verisimilitude than B just in case (a) A; and A, are 
respectively comparable with By and B p, and (b) either A, œ Brand A, $ Bp 
or By £ A,;and By € Az. 


Definitions 2.7 and 2.2 yield immediately 


Proposition 2.3. A has less verisimilitude than B just in case either A, c By 
and Bp S Apor Ar E Brand Bp c Ap. 


Definition 2.2 is inadequate as explication of verisimilitude in view of 
Proposition 2.4. If B is false then A does not have less verisimilitude than B. 
Proof. Since B is false, there is a false sentence, say f, in Cn(B). First assume 


1 This is how the concept of truth content is defined on p. 330. On p. 48 we are given a 
slightly different definition, whereby the truth content of A is rather (C(A) ^O T)—L, 
where L is the set of tautologies or logically valid sentences. But I take this to be a mere 
slip, since some statements on the same page are in conflict with thia definition. At all 
events, the difference is marginal and does not affect our ensuing considerations. 

* This is how the concept of relative content is defined on p. 332. On p. 49 the relative 
content of 4 given B is characterised as the class of all sentences deducible from A with 
the help of B. This might be construed as suggesting that the relative content of 4 given 
Bis simply Cn(A U B). However, from several subsequent remarks it transpires that this 
is not what is intended, 

* See pp. 49, 51 and 332. 

4 'The proposition shows that the definition of the falsity content of A (as the class of false 
consequences of A), which is considered and rejected on p. 48 is in effect logically 
equivalent to the definition actually proposed at the bottom of p. 49. 

§ See p. 52. The signs © and C stand for set inclusion and proper set inclusion respectively. 
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Ar € Br. Then there is a sentence, say b, in Br—A pr. But then (f. b) e Bp. On 
the other hand, (f . b) ¢ Ap, since otherwise, by r.4 and r.r, b€ A, in contra- 
diction to the choice of b. Thus Bp ¢ Ap. Now assume Bp c Ap. Then there is 
a sentence, say a, in A,—B,. But then (f> dese On the other hand, 
(f > a) ¢ Ap, since otherwise, by T.r and I.4, a€ A,, in contradiction to the 
choice of a. Thus A, Br. The Proposition now follows by 2.3. 

To illustrate Proposition 2.4, let A consist of the sole sentence ‘It is now 
between 9.40 and 9.48’ and let B consist of the sole sentence ‘It is now between 
9.45 and 9.48’, where ‘between’ is understood to exclude the two bounds. 
Suppose that the actual time is 9.48.1 Then B is false. Moreover, Ap c Br. 
Yet A does not have less verisimilitude than B on Definition 2.2. For clearly the 
(only) member of B is in Bp but not in Ap thus Bp ¢ Ap? 


3. Popper's Probabilistic Definition of Verisimilitude. 
Where A and B are theories, let p(A) be the logical probability of A and p(A, B) 
the relative logical probability of A given B. Popper has proposed the following 
definitions. 
Definition 3.1.3 The measure ct,(A) of the truth content of A is 1—p(A,). 
Definition 3.2.5 The measure ct ,(A) of the falsity content of A is 1—p{A, Ar). 


Popper’s probabilistic explication of truthlikeness is then in terms of ct, and 
ct». Popper offers, in fact, two alternative explications. They will be spoken of as 
verisimilitude, and verisimilitude,. The definitions are as follows. 


Definition 3.3.4 The verisimilitude, vs,(A) of A is ct,(A)—ct (A). 


Definition 3.4.4 The verisimilitude, vs,(A) of A is 
(ct;(A)—ct A))|(2—ct (A) —ct (A)). 


Both concepts are drastically at variance with the intuitive notion of closeness 
to the truth. Preparatory to a justification of this claim I shall introduce several 


notational aro and prove an auxiliary proposition. 

Let a, b,. . be arbitrary sentences of the language in question. In 
what follows, a gai standing for a sentence will also be used to denote the set 
whose only element is that sentence. 


Proposition 3.5. lf T = Cn(t) then ap = Cnfa v 2). 
Proof. Assume T = Cn(t) and consider an arbitrary sentence b. By T.I, 


1 See p. 56. 

2 In private conversation Professor Popper suggested to the author that things might be 
remedied if we forgot all about falsity contents and simplified Definition 2.2 to the 
following: A has less verisimilitude than B just in case Ay C Br. It is easy to show, 
however, that on this definition a false theory A has less verisimilitude than another false 
theory B just in case Cn(A) Œ Cn(B), i.e., just in case A is a logical consequence of B. 
If this definition was adequate it would be child’s play to increase the verisimilitude of 
any false theory A: it would suffice to add to Æ an arbitrary sentence which does not 
follow from it. 

- Ina personal letter David Miller has informed the author that he independently 
obtained the results of Section 2. 3 See pp. 51, 337- “See p. 334. 
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b ce a,iff be Cn(a) N Cn(t). But by propositional logic, b e Cn(a)  Cn(t) iff 
beCn(a v 2). 


The inadequacy of 3.3 and 3.4 will now be demonstrated on a simple example. 

Consider a rudimentary weather-language L containing no predicates and 
only three primitive sentences, ‘it is raining’, ‘it is windy’ and ‘it is warm’. Let us 
abbreviate them respectively as ‘p’, ‘g’, and ‘r’. Moreover, assume all the three 
sentences are, as a matter of fact, true. Then, writing t for p.g.r, we have 
T = Cn(t). 

The eight sentences p. q.r, p.q. ~7,..., ~P. ~.qg. ~ r will be spoken 
of as constituents. The constituents are mutually incompatible, jointly exhaustive 
and of equal logical strength. Hence the logical probability of each is 1/8. As well 
known, every consistent sentence a of L is logically equivalent to a disjunction 
of constituents the (disjunctive) normal form of a. The following four propositions 
clearly hold of any sentences a and b of L: 


3.6. a is compatible with b just in case the normal forms of a and b have a 
constituent in common. 


3-7. a is true just in case a is compatible with t. 
3-8. If a is incompatible with b then p(a v b) = p(a)+p(6). 
3-9. The relative probability p(a, b) of a given b is p(a. b)/p(5). 
Now it is easy to prove 
Proposition 3.10. If a is false then ct,(a) = (7/8)—p(a) and 

ct (a) = eee 
Proof. Let a be false. We have: 


ctr(a) = 1—7(47) (by 3.2) 
= I1-p(a v 2) (by 3.5) 
= 1—[p{a)+9(8)] (by 3.7 and 3.8), 
ct (a) = 1—p(a, ar) (by 3.2) 
= 1—p(4,a4 v 2) (by 3.5) 
= 1—[p(a. (a v t))/pla v Ò) (by 3.9) b. , 
= 1—[p(2)/(p(a)+2(2)] (by 3.7, 3.8, and propositional logic). 


But p(t) = 1/8. Which completes the proof. 


From 3.10, 3.2, and 3.2 it immediately follows that the values of vs, and vs, at 
false sentences of L depend solely on the logical probabilities of the sentences, A 
little reflection reveals that this fact alone makes vs, and vs, unfit to explicate the 
intuitive notion of proximity to the truth. Since surely we want it to be poasible 
for one false theory to be closer to the truth than another false theory despite the 
two theories having the same logical probability. If Popper’s proposals were right 
then in order to decide which one of two false theories is closer to the truth, no 
factual knowledge would be required over and above the knowledge that the two 
theories are indeed false. Which is clearly absurd. 

To illustrate this point, let us consider a couple of examples. - 

The following table gives the values of cty, cip, vs,, and ws, at some false sen- 
tences of L: 
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~p.nrg p.gu.rnr w~p.rgqerre 


tty 35/8 6/8 6/8 
ctp 1/3 1/2 1/2 
vs 7/8 2/8 2/8 
oss 21/25 1/3 1/3 


Now imagine that Jones and Smith, two prisoners sharing a windowless and 
air-conditioned cell, are using L to discuss the weather. Jones takes the view that 
it is a dry, still day, with a low temperature. In other words, Jones’s conjecture is 
~ p. ~q. ~r. Smith disagrees, Although he also thinks that the temperature 
is low, he (rightly) insists that it is raining and windy. In other words, Smith’s 
theory isp.g.~r. 

It seems hardly deniable that Smith is by far nearer to the truth than Jones. He 
is admittedly wrong on temperature, but he is dead right as far as rain and wind 
are concerned. Jones, on the other hand, is wrong on three counts. He could not, 
in fact, be farther from the truth than he is (without contradicting himself). 

Thus one would expect Smith’s theory to exceed Jones’s in measure of truth 
content and in verisimilitude. One would also expect Jones’s theory to exceed 
Smith’s in measure of falsity content. Yet, as seen in the above table, each of the 
functions cty, ct p, 0s, and os, takes the same value at Jones’s theory as it does at 
Smith’s. 

But Popper’s functions vs, and vs, not only fail to discriminate between theories 
which, like the two above, are vastly unlike in proximity to the truth. In many 
cases the functions accord strictly greater verisimilitude to a theory which is 
patently farther from the truth than another theory. 

Let us alter slightly the above example. Imagine that while Smith sticks to his 
theory p.q.~ r, Jones has weakened his claim to ~ p. ~ q. Jones’s theory is 
now marginally better than before: while previously Jones was positively wrong 
on temperature, this time he withholds judgement. But Jones’s new theory is 
surely not better enough to match, let alone exceed, Smith’s in closeness to the 
truth. Jones’s is still one of the lousiest and Smith’s one of the best false theories, 
as false theories go. Smith is only wrong on one count, whereas Jones is wrong on 
two. One would certainly expect Jones’s theory to exceed Smith’s in falsity 
content. Yet, the ct, of Jones’s theory is strictly less than the ct p of Smith’s. One 
would also expect Smith’s theory to have greater verisimilitude than Jones’s. 
Yet, the os, of Smith’s theory is strictly less than the ws, of Jones’s and similarly 
for Usg. 


4 Conclusion, 

To do justice to the intuitive notion of truthlikeness one must clearly make it 
possible for a false theory to be closer to the truth than another false theory of the 
same logical probability. For a simple language which, like L, is based on pro- 
positional logic only, this is easily done. The ‘distance’ between two constituents 
can be naturally defined as the number of primitive sentences negated in one of 
the constituents but not in the other. The verisimilitude of an arbitrary sentence 
a can then be defined as the arithmetical mean of the distances between the true 
constituent ¢ and the constituents appearing in the disjunctive normal form of a. 
It is easily seen that such a definition meets all intuitive requirements. 
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Things, of course, get vastly more complicated when we turn to the more 
typical kind of theories, t.e., theories formulated in a first-order language. But 
the idea underlying the above definition of ‘distance’ can be carried over to first- 
order theories if one employs, in lieu of disjunctive normal forms, Hintikka’s 
distributive normal forms for first-order formulas. This, however, is a topic for a 
separate article. 

PAVEL TICHY 
University of Otago, 
Dunedin, New Zealand 
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POPPER’S DEFINITIONS OF ‘VERISIMILITUDE” 


x One of the major problems Popper has attacked is that of finding and making 
intelligible a coherent view of critical common-sense realism which agrees with 
the practices of science. He sees science as progressing and finding ever better 
theories. And since for him the only significant progress would be that of getting 
closer to the (absolute) truth, he is obviously led to the minor problem of explain- 
ing what it would mean (at least in principle) to say that one theory is closer to 
the truth than another, especially in the case whem both theories are false. His 
attempts at explicating this particular concept usually appear in his writings under 
the heading of ‘verisimilitude’. 

For any two theories A and B let us write ‘A <p B’ if intuitively B is closer to 
the truth than A. (This is not to imply that this intuitive concept has a unique 
sense and won’t someday be found to be ambiguous. But whether this is the case 
is part of the problem.) Popper has given essentially two different formal defini- 
tions of ‘<z’, which Miller? calls the qualitative and the quantitative definitions. 
I will denote the first by ‘<}’. Miller? and Tichy* have independently shown that 
neither of the formal definitions is faithful to Popper’s intuitive notion of 
verisimilitude. In particular they prove that if A and B are false theories, then on 
Popper’s qualitative definition neither can be closer to the truth than the other: 
(z) A+¢}Band B $A. 

The main purpose of this article is (f) to consider a mathematically more 
general problem, that of comparing theories relative to an arbitrary comparison 
theory, (1) to show the philosophical relevance of this generalisation and (if) to 
shed light on the Miller-Tichy result (z) by obtaining some general results of 
which (z) is a special case. 


2 When we say that science finds ever better theories or that one theory is 
better than another, implicit in such a statement is the assumption that there is 
some criterion of comparison such as elegance, ease of calculation, degree of 
falsifiability, agreement with a portion of currently accepted background know- 


1 I am deeply indebted to Pavel Tichý for bringing to my attention the problem of verisi- 
militude and his negative results. I am also indebted to P. Tichy, D. Miller and A. 
Musgrave for criticism of earlier drafts of this article. 

3 Miller [1974]. 3 Ibid. 4 Tichý [1974]. 
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ledge, or agreement with the truth. In this paper I will focus on the last two types 
of criteria. 

By definition a theory (over language L) is any set of sentences of L. In this 
paper let us restrict our consideration just to consistent theories. 

Let us write ‘A <ç B’ if intuitively theory B agrees better with the theory C 
than does theory A, where the sentences in C are thought of as assumed truths. 
I will call any such set C a comparison theory. Scientists seem to have a clear 
intuitive idea of when A <ọ B, at least in many particular instances of A, B and 
C. In such cases the comparison theory C consists of a portion of accepted back- 
ground knowledge, some assumed or alleged facts. For example, scientists agree 
that Einstein’s general theory of relativity (E) agrees better with experimental 
data than does Newton’s classical theory (N). In comparing theories, it is not the 
‘truth-set’ that scientists use, but some set of statements which are assumed true 
for the purposes of the comparison. 

The problem of finding a good definition of ‘A <, B’ may seem to be a purely 
logical problem, having nothing to do with how scientists compare theories in 
actual practice. But what criteria should such a definition satisfy? I claim that one 
thing gained by generalising the problem of defining ‘A <, B’ to that of defining 
‘A <ç B’ for an arbitrary comparison theory C are some very specific desiderata 
for any definition of verisimilitude. In particular I propose that any good defini- 
tion of ‘A <r B’ when naturally generalised to an arbitrary comparison theory C 
must give a definition of ‘A <ç B’ which agrees with the scientist’s intuitive 
notion of ‘4 <ç B’. Turning this around I propose that we should look for a 
formal definition of the scientist’s intuitive notion of ‘A <ç B’; and any such 
definition should be general in form so that it applies to any comparison theory 
C. Then if we are working in a language with a standard interpretation and a 
corresponding truth set T, we will have the desired definition of ‘A <p B’ by 
letting C = T. 

Finally, if one interprets ‘4 <ç B’ as saying that theory B is better corro- 
borated than theory A by the comparison set C, then the problem of defining 
‘verisimilitude’ can be considered just a special case of the problem of defining 
‘corroboration’. 


3 In this section let us review the literature and notation for Popper’s quali- 
tative definition of ‘A <, B’. Hence we will temporarily restrict the comparison 
theory to T. Assume we are working with theories over a fixed language L which 
has a standard interpretation so that T (the set of all true sentences) and F (the 
set of all false sentences) are well-defined. 

Central to both his qualitative and his quantitative definitions of ‘<,’ has been 
Popper’s notions of truth content and falsity content of a theory. In particular he 
defines the truth content A, (falsity content A p) of any theory A as the class of 
all true (false) sentences which follow logically from A, i.e., 

(2) Ar = CA) NT; Ap = CoA) OF 

where Cn(A) is the set of logical consequences of the theory 4.1 

1 In Popper [1963] (p. 233) Ar is defined as in (2), while in Popper [1972] (pp. 49 and 332) 
Arf is defined differently as a particular relative content. But, as explicitly stated in Popper 


[1972] (p. 333), the two definitions agree in extension, hence are equivalent. For a proof 
see proposition r.4 of Tichý [1974]. 
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Popper leaves it as intuitively obvious what he means by two theories being 
comparable, or what we will call potentially comparable.1 Later he is much more 
explicit and gives a definition (somewhat complicated in form, for methodological 
reasons)? which can easily be shown to be equivalent to the following: two 
theories A and B are potentially comparable (with respect to the truth) if and only 
if the truth content of A is a subset of the truth content of B or vice versa, and the 
same for falsity contents, f.e., 


(A, S Bror By S Ar) and (Ay S By or By S Ap) 


Finally Popper gives essentially the following conditional definition?: if 
theories A and B are potentially comparable, then B corresponds better to the facts 
(or comes closer to the truth) than does A (abbreviated: A <} B) if and only if 


(3) (By 2 Arand By $ Ap) or (4p 2 By and A, È B7). 


Under the assumption that A and B are potentially comparable, clearly (3) is 
equivalent to 


(4) (4r S Brand Bp c Ap) or (Ar c Brand Ap S By) 


(where ‘A, < B,’ means that A, is a proper subset of Br, hence Ar £ By). 
We note that theories A and B are potentially comparable if and only if 
Cn(A) and Cn(B) are also. And it is just as obvious that 


A <$ B <> Cn(A) <} Cn(B). 
Hence in this paper there will be no Joss of generality when, for mathematical 


purposes, we restrict ourselves in the future to theories which are closed under 
the consequence operation, i.e., theories A such that Cu(A) = A. 


4 Let us now apply Popper’s approach to an arbitrary comparison theory C. 
As a result we will show that not only does ‘<}’ not agree with ‘<p’, but that the 
difficulty occurs when using any comparison theory C and is not due to T being a 
limiting case (in some sense) of actual scientific comparison theories. 

As in Section 3 we again assume that we are working with theories over a fixed 
language L. But we make no assumptions about L being a first order language: it 
could be of higher or lower order. We also do not assume this time that £ has a 
standard interpretation; e.g., L might be the language for some quantum 
mechanical theories. In keeping with what we said at the end of Section 3, we do 
restrict a theory to be a consistent set A of statements such that Cn(A) = A. 

The theories we discuss will be completely arbitrary. Thus we will not assume 
that the comparison theory C is complete, hence there may be sentences ¢ such 
that neither ¢ nor (~c) is in C. (If L has a truth set T and C = T, then of course 
C is complete.) And we make no assumption about any of the theories being 
axiomatisable. i 

For any theory C, let C be the set of all sentences whose negations are in C, 
ie., 


C= fe: (me)e 0}. 
Intuitively, if C consists of the assumed true sentences, then C consists of the 
assumed-false sentences. Of course in the case when C = T we have C = F. 
1 Popper [1963], p. 233. * Popper [1972], p. 50. * Popper [1963], p. 233. 
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For any theories A and C, define 
Ap=ANCand 44= ANC; 

Ac is the assumed-truth content and Az is the assumed-falsity content of theory A 
with respect to comparison theory C. i 

We say that theory A is false with respect to comparison theory C (or A is 
C-false) if and only if 

Ag=ANC#G; 

and we say that A is C-irue if and only if 4g = Ø. Thus given any theories A 
and C we will have that A is C-true or C-false. 

Let ‘a <> b <> c’ mean that statements a, b and c are logically equivalent. Then 
we have the following major result. 


Theorem 4.1.1 For any C-false theories A and B we have 
(a) Ac Boe ASB AzS Bz 
(b) Ac= Bee A = B < Az = Bg 
(c) Apc Be Ac Be Az c Bz. 
(Remember: we are assuming that any theory A satisfies Cn( A) = A.) 
Proof: Clearly (a) and (b) imply (e). Moreover (a) implies the non-trivial parts of 
(b) since 
Ac = Be = Ac S Bo and Bo S Ag; 
and similarly for the case where C replaces C. We now prove the non-trivial parts 
of (a). 
Claim 1: ApS Be> ASB. E 
Details: Since B is C-false, there is some element ce B N C, hence 
aeA>(av Tcec)EANCSBNCsaince (1 c)eC and A, S Be 

= (c > a)e B N C since (c > a) (7m V a) 

=> a E B since c e B. 
Claim 2: Ag S B= ASB. T 
Details: Since A is C-false, there is some element ce A MC. 
Then for any sentence a we have 

ce = (n e)eC= (a &e)eC = (a&e)e Č 

hence 7 = 

acgA=>(a&c)EANCSBNC>aceB QED. 
One striking fact about Theorem 4.1(c) is that it says one can’t increase the truth 


content of a false theory by conjoining a logically independent sentence 6 
without also increasing the falsity content and vice versa, whether or not d is true. 


1 Equivalent results have been independently discovered by D. Miller (cf. his [1974]) for 
the case C = T, hence for the case when C is any complete theory. In Popper [1966], 
p. 351, there is a proof of A7*Br if and only if A+B, where + is ‘=’, ‘C?’ or ‘&’, for 
finitely axiomatisable A and B, whether or not A and B are false; however, the proof 
makes essential use of T being a complete non-axiomatisable theory. Miller [1974] has 
improved Popper’s result, requiring only recursive axiomatisability of A and B. 
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Generalising a definition of Section 3, we say that theories A and B are poten- 
tially comparable with respect to C if and only if 


(Ac E Bo or Bo S Ac) and (Ag S Bz or Be S AG). 
Then an obvious consequence of Theorem 4.1(a) is 
Theorem 4.2. Two C-false theories A and B are potentially comparable with 
respect to comparison theory C if and only if 
ASBorBcA, 


But this result contradicts Popper’s and any scientist’s idea of comparability. 
Scientists often compare two theories A and B which are logically incompatible; 
in such a case we certainly have 


Cn(A)  Cn(B) and Cn(B) $ Cn(A). 
Popper gives an argument for why Newton’s theory (N) and Einstein’s theory 
(E) are intuitively (potentially) comparable.1 But N and £ are definitely logically 
incompatible and are both false, at least with respect to currently accepted experi- 
mental values for the bending of light passing the sun (though E seems to be in 
error by only 3 per cent). Hence according to Theorem 4.3, N and E are not 
formally (potentially) comparable. 

Since Popper’s definition of potential comparability is faulty, let us not make 
the generalisation of ‘A <4 B’ conditional on A and B being potentially com- 
parable. Hence we will just say that B agrees better with comparison theory C than 
does A (abbreviated: A <4 B) if and only if 


(4, € Bo & Bz S Ag) or (Ac S By & Be c Af). 
Then an obvious consequence of Theorem 4.1(c) is 


Theorem 4.3.3 If A and B are distinct (¢.e. A + B) C-false theories, then 
(a) Atk Band B¢}4A; 
(b) if language L has a truth set T and if C S T, then 

A <+}BandB 44A. 


Thus if both A and B are C-false, then we don’t have A <4 B or B < A, even 
if A c B. Put another way, of two distinct C-false theories, neither agrees 
better with the assumed facts of C than the other, if we use the definition of 
‘<&. Theorem 4.x tells us exactly why this unacceptable situation arises for 
Popper’s definition. 

Let us now consider an interesting example of theorems 4.3(a) and 4.1(c) where 
the comparison theory is a subset of 7.5 Assume that Newton’s theory. (N) and 


1 Popper [1972]; p. 52. 

2 Theorem 4.3(b) was first proved independently by D. Miller and P. Tichý, both working 
in the context of comparison theory T (hence essentially in any complete comparison 
theory). Tich}’s original proof, presented to the philosophy seminar at Otago University 
in March, 1973, held only for the case when A and B are finitely axiomatisable. In May, 

.1973 at a meeting of the Association of Symbolic Logic I announced a general proof of 
Theorem 4.3. The proof of his corresponding proposition 2.4 in Tichý [1974], though 
claimed only for finitely axiomatisable A and B, holds as it is without any such restrictions 

- and does trivially generalise to a direct proof of my Theorem 4.3. 

3 This example was suggested to me by D. Miller. 
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Einstein’s general theory (E) are both false with respect to the set M of truths of 
mechanics. (Such would be the case if space-time were found to be quantised.) 
Then we would have the following consequences: 

(z) not only are N and E incomparable with respect to T but by 4.3(a) they are 
already incomparable with respect to M: 


N 4h Ead E hN. 


(2) Since N ¢ E, we have by 4.1(c) that E does not contain more truths of 
mechanics than does N, t.e., Ny E E 

From Popper’s writings one sometimes gets the impression that one should 
exclude -logical truths from the truth content. Likewise one might consider 
having the falsity content contain only contingently false sentences. It can be 
shown that for any such assumptions, one can still prove a corresponding version 
of Theorem 4.1.3 

Instead of using both assumed truth content and falsity content one might 
think of using just one or the other, at least for comparing C-false theories.* 
Say for C-false theories 4 and B we define 


A <E BoA, c Bo A<¢ BeBe As. 
Then of course it follows immediately from Theorem 4.1(c) that 
A<fBeAcBA<gBeoBc A. 


Hence no- logically incompatible theories could be compared using <è or 
‘<g’,a situation discussed i in our interpretation of Theorem 4.2. But even worse, 
when ‘<¢’ and ‘<¢’ do give comparability, they can give results conflicting 
with ‘<,’, as the next example shows.- , 
Consider any atomic sentences a and b which are logically independent, i.e., 
for which (a & b), (a & 1b), (m a & b) and (3 a & 7 b) are consistent theories. 
(In this example we are adopting the following convention: 


‘(a, & ... & a) denotes the theory Cn({{a,&.. . & a,}).) 
Let the comparison theory C be (a & b). Then for the three C-false theories 
(71 a@& 7 b), (7 a) and (~ a & b) we intuitively have 
(7a&7 5b) <T 4a) <ç(7 a&b); 
yet one easily shows that we have 
(1. 4&b) <z (Ta) < (a&b). 
JOHN H. HARRIS 
University of Otago, 
Dunedin, New Zealand 
2 Cf. Popper [x97a} p. 48. , 
To be specific, if A and B are C-falae theories, 
D 2 C—Ca(d) and E 2 C—Cn(h), 


then we have e 
— ANDSBADSASBSANENBNAE 
and similarly in the case when we replace ‘9’ by ‘=’ or ‘c’. 


3K. R. Popper, after learning of the Miller-Tichġ result, i.e., Theorem 4.3(b); subsea 
at a seminar at Otago University that one might use just the truth content. 
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POPPER’S QUALITATIVE THEORY OF VERISIMILITUDE 


Popper’s theory of verisimilitude was first presented in Popper [1962] and 
[1963]. It has since been expanded in Popper [1972], especially in Chapters 2 
and g. To say the least, it has been strangely misrepresented and misunderstood 
by some authors. In Miller [1972], in the course of defending it against one such 
caricature (Robinson [1971]), I ventured some rather guarded criticism myself. 
It is the purpose of this paper to deepen and strengthen these objections with 
regard to the qualitative theory that Popper puts forward; and to show that that 
theory is quite untenable. Further criticisms that I have of Popper’s quantitative 
theory I leave for another occasion. But since what I have to say will be almost 
wholly critical, I should perhaps stress that, to my mind, Popper is the only 
person who has made the slightest progress towards solving the problem of 
verisimilitude, a problem that he himself more or less discovered. The extent 
of my criticisms would be without point if I did not think that there was here 
a difficult problem to be solved. I should be happy myself to provide a theory of 
nearness to the truth a little nearer to the truth than his own theory of nearness 
to the truth. 


x Few of the scientific theories that we discover are true; perhaps none is. 
All anyway appear to be oversimplifications. Yet theories of motion, to take a 
familiar example, starting with Plato and Aristotle and developing through 
Buridan and Oresme, Galileo and Descartes, to Newton and Einstein, do give 
the appearance (deceptive perhaps) of progress—of progress towards the truth. 
What can there be about one false theory that makes it closer to the truth than 
is another? 

This is the problem of verisimilitude. 

Popper’s intention was to show that ‘the idea of nearness to the truth, or of 
a better or less good approximation to the truth [,] . . . the idea of ““verisimilitude” 
L] ... can be rehabilitated in a way similar to Tarski's rehabilitation of the idea 
of truth as correspondence to the facts’ ([1970], p. 29; [1972], p. 318). He 
stressed that the ‘idea of approximation to truth, or of verisimilitude, has the 
same objective character and the same ideal or regulative character as the idea 
of objective or absolute truth. It is not an epistemological or an epistemic tdea—no 
more than [is] truth or content’ ([1963], p. 234). Thus verisimilitude (unlike 
degree of corroboration, say, or even logical probability, or credence) is not a 
function of the evidence, or of what evidence is available; though like truth 
itself it may be a function of the truth value of the evidence. This does not mean 
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that we may not, taking account of the evidence, hazard a guess at how close a 
theory is to the truth; but it does mean that such a guess, like a guess at a 
theory’s truth value, is, as Hume so accurately put it, ‘entirely precarious’ 
([t777], p- 27). And the same goes, or can be expected to go, for conjectures 
concerning the relative proximity of two theories to the truth.2 


What can there be about one false theory that makes it closer to the truth 
than is another? A crude reply might be: the first theory is logically stronger 
than the second. Newton’s theory makes progress over Galileo’s simply because 
it says more than Galileo’s theory says. 

Now there can be no doubt that the content, or strength, or power of a 
deductive theory is determined by the size of its consequence class; the more 
consequences a theory has, the stronger it is. Thus one way in which a theory 
can grow towards encompassing the whole truth is simply through an increase 
in content. But, it can obviously be objected, and rightly, mere aggregation of 
consequences is of no use in itself; we want these new consequences to be true. 
After all, any old fairy tale, however preposterous, if grafted on to Galileo’s 
theory, will beget new consequences. But we would be disinclined to accept such 
an augmented theory, in contrast to Newton’s, as a step in the direction of the 
truth.? Or to put the matter in another way: increase in truthlikeness surely 
depends to at least some extent on what is true. But the suggestion would make 
it quite independent of the truth. 

This elementary consideration led Popper to separate the true consequences 
of a theory—its truth conteni—from the false consequences—its falsity content—, 
and to suggest that a theory B be regarded as closer to the truth than is a theory 
A if it either surpasses it in truth content, without also surpassing it in falsity 
content, or it lags behind A in falsity content, but not in truth content. In Popper 
[1963], p. 233, he says: 

Assuming that the truth-content and the falsity-content of two theories t, and 
t, are comparable, we can say that t, is more closely similar to the truth, or 
corresponds better to the facts, than t, if and only if either 
(a) the truth-content but not the falsity-content of t, exceeds that of t,, 
(b) the falsity-content of t,, but not its truth-content, exceeds that of ts. 
For brevity I shall call this proposal (Q). A similar proposal appears in Popper 
[1972], p. 52. 

This theory is purely qualitative, for only if one truth content (or falsity 
content) properly includes another (in the usual set-theoretical sense) can we 
say that it exceeds that other. So the theory is obviously rather restricted too: 
it would come as no surprise if many pairs of theories we should like to compare 
for verisimilitude turned out in fact not to be comparable either by truth content 
or by falsity content. Popper was of course awire of this restrictiveness, and his 
quantitative theory was introduced partly in order to overcome it. But there 
is not much doubt that the passage quoted above was meant to express the 


1 In this I seem on the face of it to disagree with Watkins, who writes that there can be 
‘good reasons for claiming that a particular hypothesis ... is closer to the truth than a 
rival hypothesis’ ([1968], p. 280). 

1 This is not to say that an increase in content is not, methodologically speaking, always 
an improvement (at least potentially). We are talking of logic, not method. 
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intuitive background of the whole theory. of verisimilitude, quantitative as well 
as qualitative. That is to say, the method of comparing truth contents and falsity 
contents was meant to equip us with simple, though perhaps not very realistic, 
examples of how false theories could be compared for verisimilitude. But in fact 
the method provides no such examples, It will be shown in 3 below that no two 
false theories are comparable by verisimilitude in this way; indeed, if we require 
axiomatisability, only true theories are so comparable. And neither can we really 
say that these considerations provide us with ‘the logical basis of the method 
of science—the method of bold conjectures and of attempted refutations’ (op. cit., 
Pp. 53). Having shown that if B exceeds A in content then it exceeds it also in 
truth content,1 so that ‘the theory with the greater content . . . will also be the 
one with the greater verisimilitude unless tts falsity content ts also greater’ (loc. cit.), 
Popper thought that he had explained the desirability of seeking falsifications. 
Everything, it seems, depends on the falsity content (I thought this too when he 
first discussed it with me). But, indeed, if B exceeds A in content then either it 
exceeds it also in falsity content or they are both true. Thus the searching out of 
falsity, if a good method (as I think it is), is not to be vindicated in this manner. 
` My objection to this qualitative theory is therefore not that few false theories 
are comparable by its canons but that no two are. That these are independent 
points can be seen by advancing to a quantitative version of the theory. Popper 
shows how to measure truth content and falsity content so that any two theories 
are comparable by both. Thus all problems of comparability in principle are 
overcome. Yet if we compare B and A separately by truth content and falsity 
content, and ask for the quantitative version of condition (©) to hold, we obtain 
the same result as before: B must be true. Thus no two false theories are com- 
parable by verisimilitude in this way. 

These results, along with some others, are all contained in 3~5. In 2 I present 
the logical essentials needed for the understanding of these sections. 


2 Ata pinch we can think of all scientific theories as formulated in some first- 
order Janguage or other. If so formulated they cannot be expected to be finitely 
axiomatisable (provided they are consistent); this is one of the things that 
Gédel’s theorem tells us. Consequently our discussion is best conducted against 
the backcloth of Tarski’s calculus of deductive systems, a deductive system being 
any set of sentences closed under the operation of logical consequence. Following 
Tarski I shall use Cn for the consequence operation. In this notation a deductive 
system is a set of sentences A which satisfies A = Cn(A). Systems can be 
partially ordered by the usual relation of set-theoretic inclusion; and under this 
ordering the set S of all sentences becomes the greatest system of all, whilst L, 
the set of logical truths, is the smallest. The intersection A.B of any two 
systems A and B is a system (as is the intersection of any family of systems); 
and for any two systems A and B there is a’smallest system A 4+ B which 
includes them both. Likewise, if A is a i ee there is a contradictory system 
— A, the largest system B for which A .'B = L. 
1 This is not quite Popper’s result of [1966]. I have simplified it so as not to bog down 
the argument. For a generalisation see COROLLARY 2 to THEOREM 5 in § below. 
* I say ‘in this way’ because of course Popper gives a quantitative definition of verisimili- 
tude in terms of truth content and falsity content, and according to this a false B can 
have a greater verisimilitude than a suitable ‘4. But this is quite a different matter. 
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Thus deductive systems form a lattice. Indeed, the ¢-ordering on the class 
of deductive systems imposes on it the structure of a Heyting algebra with zero 
Land unit S. (See Tarski [1935], section 2, for this result. Heyting algebras are 
called pseudo-Boolean algebras in Rasiowa and Sikorski [1963], Chapter 1, section 
12.) A Heyting algebra which is not a Boolean algebra bears the same relationship 
to a Boolean algebra that intuitionist logic bears to classical. For example, it is 
not in general true that A + —A = S (the ‘law of excluded middle’), nor that 
— —A = A. The lattice of finitely axiomatisable systems (sentences), however, is 
well known to be a Boolean algebra, so the discrepancy in the general case is 
solely attributable to the presence (or presumptive presence) of non-axiomatis- 
able systems. ‘To see why, consider the language of Peano arithmetic. Gédel’s 
theorem says that the system P (Peano’s arithmetic) is, if consistent, neither 
complete nor completable: no consistent recursively axiomatisable extension of 
P contains all true sentences of arithmetic. So 7, the system of all these true 
sentences, is not axiomatisable (even recursively). Now what is —T? By 
stipulation — T is the largest system sharing with T only logical truths amongst 
its consequences. It is not difficult to see that this is L itself.1 But then T + —T, 
the smallest common extension of T and —T, is T, not S; and ——T is S, 
not T. 

A system which for any sentence a contains either a or 7 a (but not both) 
is called complete. It is important and obvious that T, the set of all true sentences, 
is complete. There are few interesting cases where T is even recursively axio- 
matisable, in view of Gédel’s theorem. But axiomatisable complete theories 
exist in many languages (see Tarski [1936], section 4, p. 370). If a is one such, 
its complement —] a is called by Tarski irreducible. An irreducible system 
contains no proper subsystem but L. 

Henceforth I shall normally use ‘axiomatisable’ in the sense of ‘recursively 
axiomatisable’. If I want to indicate that a system is finitely axiomatisable I 
shall call it ‘finitely axiomatisable’, or refer to it as a ‘sentence’. This should not 
be taken to mean that I do not, where necessary, appreciate the difference 
between a sentence and the class of its consequences. 


It is to be noted that the product A . B of two systems is logically riot stronger 
than either—logically speaking it is their sum; likewise the sum A + B is at 
least as strong as both A and B, and has the force of a logical product. In other 
words, the lattice ordering is an ordering by logical strength, rather than, as in 
the case of sentential logic, by logical weakness. Since I am a lot more interested 
in this paper in the logical power of deductive systems than I am in their algebraic 
or set-theoretical interrelations, I shall from here on drop the algebraic notation 


1 This is a corollary to THEOREM 4 in section 5. But it amounts to no more than this. 
Suppose that there is some untautological consequence a in — T. Then a itself can 
share no contingent consequence with T. Thus for every such consequence b of T 
(o # 1, for example, or Lagrange’s theorem) a V b must be a logical truth. By sentence 
calculus, ~] a F b. So~] a is a consistent finitely axiomatisable system as strong as T, 
and therefore a finite axiomatisation of T, which is not possible. 

Incidentally, since it follows easily from a result of Montague [1956] that no consistent 
finitely axiomatisable theory is stronger than Zermelo/Fraenkel set theory (ZF), the 
above proof shows that — ZF is also L. (The example of ZF moreover settles in the 
negative an open problem of Popper [1966], p. 352.) 
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(+, .. —, <, =) in favour of sentential connectives (&, V, —) and the symbols 
+ (unilateral derivability) and // (interderivability). I shall also coin, by analogy 
with <, the symbol ll- for the weak derivability relation (that is, + or //). These 
will all be used for sentences and non-axiomatisable systems indiscriminately. 
Thus A v B is the product of the systems A and B, and contains all the con- 
sequences common to them. It therefore holds just in case one or other of A 
and B holds. In the same way, the system T + —T, transliterated into this 
notation, becomes T & 7 T. 

In general, lower-case romans will be used for sentences. Upper-case romans 
will be variables for sets of sentences, though unless otherwise stated it will be 
assumed that these sets constitute systems. Letters at the end of the alphabet 
will be reserved for complete systems. I shall not assume that I am dealing 
with any particular first-order language, but will use the constants L (system of 
logical truths) and T (system of all true sentences) in a systematically ambiguous 
manner. 

The truth content of a system A is the intersection of A with T, is therefore 
A v T. It consists of all the true consequences of A. The falsity content of A 
—the class of all its false consequences—is of course not a deductive system: 
it contains no tautologies. I follow Popper in writing Ct,(A) for the falsity. 
content of A. (Analogously, I shall sometimes write Ct,(A) for the truth 
content of A.) 

Two algebraic structures are said to be elementarily equivalent if the sentences 
that hold in the one hold in the other. By the upward Léwenheim/Skolem _ 
theorem a system that holds in any infinite structure at all holds in structures of 
every infinite cardinality. Thus the class of structures in which a system A holds 
is not a set. The most reasonable way of reducing it to a set is to identify struc- 
tures that are elementarily equivalent. Each structure will then correspond to a 
complete theory, and there cannot be more than continuum many complete 
theories in a countable language. If A holds in a structure, we will say that that 
structure is a model of A, We will not talk of sentences’ or systems’ being ‘true’ 
in arbitrary structures, for we will want to identify one particular structure 
(‘the world’) as the unique one in which T, the true system, holds. If we write 
(A) for the set of all models of the deductive system A it is easily seen that 
MA V B) = MA) UM (B), and that (7 a) = —M (a). But the latter result 
does not hold for unaxiomatisable systems in general: „æ (T), for example, is a 
singleton, but since ~] T is L, .&(—] T) contains all structures. 


3 In this section we uncover just what the circumstances are in which set- 
theoretical comparisons of truth content and falsity content are feasible; and in 
particular when there exist two distinct systems A and B comparable by (©) 
in terms of truthlikeness. When, that is, we have 


either Ct{A) < Ct,(B) and Ct (B) & Ct,{A) 
or Ct(A) S Ct,(B) and Ct B) c Ct A). 
The conclusion is: B must be a true theory and A a theory (true or false) whose 


(©) 


1 This result dates from July 1972 (THEOREM 5 in its present form was not proved 
generally until July 1973, though its CoroLLARY 2 was established, in a less lucid 
manner, in 1967). Most of the results of sections 3-5 were announced at the meeting of 
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truth content A v T follows from B. Furthermore, if T is not axiomatisable, 
but B is, then A must also be true. 


For B to be closer to the truth than A is it must either have more truth content 
or less falsity content. Yet both these seem, at a casual inspection, to vary some- 
what directly with content. Popper [1966] anyway proved that in normal 
circumstances truth content increases with content. And as for falsity content 
—suppose that b | a and b is false; in this case all a’s falsity content is in b’s, 
and b is besides. Thus b outstrips a in falsity content. 

In THEOREMS 1-4 we investigate exactly how truth content and falsity content 
vary with content. We first consider theories comparable by falsity content. 


THEOREM 1: Let A be false. If Ct,(A) S Ct,(B) then B IF A. 

Proof. Suppose that c is a false consequence of A (there is such a c, for A is 
false) and that a is any consequence of A. Then a & c is in Ct (4), so 
in Ct,(B); therefore a & c is a consequence of B, which means that a 
is, as required. 

COROLLARY 1: If A is false and Ct,(A) © Ct,(B) then B F A. 

Proof. Were B equivalent to A it would have the same falsity content. 


CoRoLLARY 2: If A is false and Ct (A) = Ct,(B) then B || A. 


Proof. The assumptions suffice to guarantee that B is also false. Thus we can 
apply the theorem in each direction. 
Thus two false theories comparable by falsity content are also comparable by 
content. (The assumption of falsity is obviously needed.) There is something 
like a converse to this theorem. 


THEOREM 2: If B // A, or B | A and B is true, then Ct p(B) = Ct (A). 
If B F A and B is false, then Ct (A) < Ct ,(B). 


Proof. The first assertion is trivial. For the second, we certainly have 
Ct,(A) S Ct,(B). Equality would, however, by COROLLARY 2 to 


‘THEOREM 1, mean that B and A were interderivable. 


We now turn to the problem of how content varies with truth content. We 
note that B v TIHA v T is just another way of saying that A v TSB v T, 
that Æ’s truth content is included in B’s. 


THEOREM 3: Let B be false or A be true. If B v TIF A v T, then B | A. 


Proof. Since B v TIHA v T we must have Blt A v T. Now suppose that not 
Blt A. Accordingly A must fail in some model of B, and so T must hold 





the Association for Symbolic Logic in Bristol in July 1973. (More rudimentary versions 
of the paper were read at seminars at the London School of Economics in February 1973 
and at the University of Warwick in June 1973.) That when A and B are finitely 
axiomatisable B must be true was already known to Professor C. G. Hempel in 1970 
(so Professor J. Hattiangadi has recently informed me). The more general result has also 
been discovered quite independently by Dr P. Tich}, whose paper (Tich$ [1974]) I 
received on my return from Bristol. Tichý’s proof of the result (his Proposition 2.4) is 
particularly elegant. A generalisation of Tich}’s Proposition 2.4 has been given by 
Dr J. Harris (Harris [1974]). 
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in that model. But T has only one model. Thus B holds and A fails in 
T’s only model; so B is true and A is false. 
Consequently, if either B is false or A is true, we must have B | A. 


CoRoLLARY 1: If B is false or A is true and B v T+ Av T, then BE A. 
Proof. Were B and A interderivable B v T would be interderivable with A v T. 


COROLLARY 2: If A and B have the same truth value and A v T // B v T, then 
A Íj B. 


Proof. Material equivalence of A and B means that ‘B is false or A is true’ and 
‘A is false or B is true’ both hold. Thus the THEOREM can be applied to 
each in turn. 


COROLLARY 3: If B v TIHA v T, then Ct ,(A) S Ct p(B) or Ct p(B) < Ct ,(A)- 
Proof. This is a simple combination of THEOREMS 2 and 3. 


These results are enough to show the inadequacy of condition (©), as follows. 
If A and B are to be comparable by verisimilitude they must be (minimum 
condition) comparable by truth content. According to the last corollary they 
will then be comparable by falsity content. For interest’s sake we suppose that 
A and B are not identical, and for definiteness’s that B v T lt A v T; that B 
does not fall short of A in truth content. Then one of the four following 
possibilities must obtain: 


(a) B is true and A is true. Thus B I- A, and so B F A (since they are not 
identical). Thus B v TFA v T. We conclude that B is closer to the truth 
than A is. 

(b) B is true and A is false. A definitely has more falsity content than does B. 
Thus B is closer to the truth than A is. 

(c) Bis false and A is false. We can apply THEOREM 3 and.conclude that B {+ A; 
so B F A. THEOREM 2 now tells us that B exceeds A in falsity content. 
Since A is false, we can use COROLLARY 2 to the last theorem: it follows that 
B does not have the same truth conterit as does A, so has more. Thus B 
exceeds A in both truth and falsity content, so that they are not comparable. 

(d) B is false and A is true. As in (c), B exceeds A in falsity content. If their 
truth contents are not the same, then B has more, so that no comparison is 
possible. Otherwise we have a subcase of (6) with A and B reversed. i 

It can now be seen that all the cases in which verisimilitudes are comparable 

fall under the rubric already given: for B to be nearer the truth than A is, B 

must be a true theory and A v T must follow from it. 


4 Might it be that this result merely reflects the widespread incomparability 
of truth contents and falsity contents? After all, set-theoretical inclusion is a 
relation that obtains somewhat seldom, and it is therefore less than surprising 
that few pairs of theories are comparable by verisimilitude. I intend to show 
briefly that this is not the case. For we can adopt quantitative measures of truth 
content and falsity content that allow any two contents to be compared. Yet it 
turns out that in simple finite cases for B to be closer to the truth than A is, once 
again B must be true. 

The measures I shall use are those suggested and explained by Popper 
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himself ([1963], pp. 393-6; [1972], pp. 51 and 334), and are ‘based on his 1954 
measure of content in terms of logical probability. The content of A is equal 
to the improbability of A, that is 1 — p(A). The truth content of A, reasonably 
enough, is 1 — p(A v T), and the falsity content is 1 — p(A, A v T). For 
convenience I use a, B,...,7,... for the probabilities of the systems A, B, 
....,7,....If£A is true, its truth content then has measure 1 — a, its falsity 
content has measure o. If A is false it of course contradicts T, so that p(A v T) 
= p(A) + p(T) =a + r. Thus the truth content of a false A is 1 — (a +7). 
We can also compute the falsity content if « and 7 are not both zero: the value 
is 1 — af(« + 7) = 7/(% + 7)! 

Now suppose that B is false. If r 4 o condition (©) certainly cannot hold 
between B and any true A. And if A is false, it reduces to: either B + r < +r 
and 7/(8 + 7) < tia + rT) or B+7 <a +r and 7/(8 +7) < ria -+ r). 

Each of these is impossible. Thus even in the case of a finite language, where 
Popper’s measures of truth content and falsity content are totally reasonable, no 
two false theories can be persuaded to be compared for verisimilitude by (©). 
It seems clear that it is (Q) that is to blame. 


5 Two tasks remain from section 3. One is to provide something of a converse 
to THEOREM 3—to show how increase in truth content depends on increase in 
content. The other is to provide an illustration of our conclusion—a true system 
B from which we can derive the truth content of a false system A (there is no 
difficulty in finding a true system A). 

THEOREM 4 will provide the converse to THEOREM 3. A lemma (which is in 
fact equivalent to THEOREM 4) will be generalised to THEOREM 5, which will 
show that no concrete or real-life illustration is possible: that if A is false then 
A v T has no true extension B that is axiomatisable. 

These results all depend on the unaxiomatisability of T. This will normally 
be the case in any language that includes arithmetic. But it may easily be the 
case for other reasons too. 


Lemma: Let T be unaxiomatisable. If A is false then A v T is unaxiomatisable. 


Proof. Let a be some false consequence of A. Were A v T axiomatisable, so 
would (A v T) & ~ a be. But we can easily prove this theory to be 
equivalent to T. 

It certainly is true, so included in T. Moreover, if c is true so is a V c, 
which therefore belongs to A v T. By sentential logic A v T, q alte. 
Thus A v T, together with the sentence 7] a, entails every true sentence. 


THEOREM 4: Let T be unaxiomatisable. If A is axiomatisable and B F A, then 
:- BV THAN T. 


1 If + = o other considerations can be brought to bear (see, for example, my [1972], 
pp. 54 £.). We should notice that a zero value for 7 allows false theories to have the same 
falsity content as true theories. It is therefore to be doubted if 1 — p(A, A v T) is an 
entirely adéquate measure of falsity content in the infinitistic case. 

The simple calculation in the text (which has also been performed by P. Tichý) shows 
that, contrary to Hesse [1968], p. 332, something can be said about how measures of 
falsity content vary with measures of content. On the other hand, the results of 3 show 
her criticisms not to have been misplaced. (even if the illustration she uses is somewhat 
unconvincing).’ 
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Proof. Certainly B v T lt A v T. If the truth contents were interderivable we 
would have BHAI- B v T. Now B and B v T differ by at most one 
model, and the number of models must increase across +. Thus 
AJ] B v T. By the Lemma B is true. So A // B, which contradicts the 
assumption that B F A. 


CoroLLARY: Let T be unaxiomatisable. The system contradictory to it is the 
system L. (See also above, p. 169, footnote 1.) 


Proof. If = T is not the same as L, then | TH L. L is axiomatisable. Thus 
Tv THLv T. But 4 T v T |] L by the definition of the contra- 
dictory. And it is not the case that L + L v T. Consequently  T'// L. 


What the Lemma tells us is that if A is false there is no (true) axiomatisable B 
such that B // A v T. Thus if an axiomatisable B is to be closer to the truth than 
is a false A it will have strictly to entail A v T. We now show that this is not 
possible either. That is, if B is axiomatisable (not a particularly punishing 
requirement for a scientific theory) and true, then Bt A v T only if A is also 
true. The proof in fact is a trivial extension of the proof of the LEMMA. 


THEOREM 5: Let A be false and B be true. If Blk A v T then B & Va//T 
for every false a such that A lk a. 


Proof. B & ~ a is true. Moreover, if c is true than a v c is derivable from 
A v T, and so from B. Thus c is derivable from B & 7 a. 


COROLLARY 1: Let T be unaxiomatisable, and B be axiomatisable. If 
BHA v T and B is true, then A is true. 


Proof. If A is false then B & “| a is unaxiomatisable, so that B must be too. 


COROLLARY 2: Let T be unaxiomatisable, and A and B axiomatisable. Then 
Bt A if and only if B v Tt A v T, and B || A ìf and only if 
BvTj/Av T. 
Proof. THEOREM 4 and the laws of identity deliver the left-to-right implications. 
Since B is axiomatisable, if it is true, so is A, by the previous COROLLARY. 
The right-to-left implication is then trivial. If B is false, COROLLARY 1 
to THEOREM 3 assures us that if B v THA v T then BE A. And if 
A is also false, COROLLARY 2 to that THEOREM assures us that if 4 v 
T|] B v Tthen A // B. The only remaining case is of B false and A true, 
and A v T being interderivable with B v T. Since A is axiomatisable this 
is ruled out by the LEMMA. 

A special case of this last CoroLLary, where A and B are both assumed to 
be finitely axiomatisable was first proved by Popper in his [1966]. It is worth 
noting (as he has noted) that the Lemma follows from THEOREM 4; it suffices 
to write B v T for A. 

The upshot of COROLLARY 1 to THEOREM 5 is that no two distinct axiomatisable 
theories may be compared for verisimilitude unless they are both true. But in 
this case we shall hardly need the sophistications of verisimilitude to tell us which 
of the systems we would in principle prefer. For one of them will be logically 
stronger than the other, so clearly an improvement. 

I conclude that the qualitative theory of truth contents and falsity contents 
is an inadequate theory; and I doubt whether it can serve, even intuitively, as 
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the basis of a richer theory. T'o substantiate this would, however, require another 
paper. 


6 The above sections were more or less in their present form before I received 
the papers of Tichý [1974] and Harris [1974] which also appear in this number 
of the Journal, I am grateful to have been able to see these papers, and to 
correspond with both Tichý and Harris. With much of what they say I of course 
concur. But there is one serious point on which I disagree with both of them. 
In consequence, I should like to append here a few critical remarks. 

Both Tichý and Harris claim to be able to make, in certain very simple 
situations, correct judgments of the comparative proximity to the truth of differ- 
ent theories. (See section 3 of Tichy¥’s paper, and the last paragraph of Harris’s.) 
‘To my mind, however, the plausibility of these judgments is entirely misleading. 
If I am right in this, then there will in fact be no very damaging consequences 
for Harris’s position. For he only uses these assessments to argue that having 
more truth content and having less falsity content cannot act as adequate sub- 
stitutes for (©). (His point is stated more generally, in terms of ‘comparison 
theory’ C, of which T would be a special case. But this need not concern us 
here.) He asserts, that is, that each of the weakened conditions suggested clashes 
with intuitively obvious assessments of truthlikeness. This fact, however, can 
easily be established without recourse to these assessments, which are neither 
intuitively obvious nor even correct. For were B’s having less falsity content 
than A a sufficient condition for it to be closer to the truth, it would follow that 
every true theory is closer to the truth than is every false theory; so that a 
tautology would be more truthlike than Newton’s theory. On the other hand, if 
additional truth content were a sufficient condition for greater verisimilitude, then 
amongst axiomatisable theories additional content would be enough (by THEOREM 
5, COROLLARY 2). And this possibility we have already rejected; see the text to 
footnote 2, p. 167 above. 

Much of Tichy’s paper, however, will be adversely affected, including the 
second part of his criticism of Popper’s quantitative theory of verisimilitude. 
(With the earlier part of his criticism I largely agree.) Also undermined is the 
sketch of a new theory that Tichy offers in the final two paragraphs of his paper. 
I shall for this reason trim my criticism to these parts of Tichy’s contribution, 
and ignore its (very straightforward) adaptation to Harris’s paper. In the course 
of doing this I shall make some minor adjustments to Tichy’s terminology, 
largely to make the exposition more graphic, and thereby more clear. 

Tichý considers (p. 158) ‘a rudimentary weather-language L containing no 
predicates and only three primitive sentences’. Let these sentences be ‘It is hot’, 
‘It is raining’, and ‘It is windy’, abbreviated respectively by h, r, w, Tichý 
supposes all three sentences to be true, so that the whole truth, so far as this 
tiny language can grasp it, is k & r & w. He shows, though his proof is independ- 
ent of any particular example, and, indeed, of any particular (strictly positive) 
probability measure, that according to Popper’s quantitative theory every false 
theory with the same content has the same falsity content, and also the same 
verisimilitude. (See the second paragraph of my section 4.) So if we take a uniform 
measure over the maximal consistent sentences, that is, the constituents, every 
constituent apart from the true one (h & r & w) will have the same verisimilitude. 
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Tichý goes on to imagine (p. 159) that ‘Jones and Smith, two prisoners sharing 
a windowless and air-conditioned cell, are using L to discuss the weather. 
Jones takes the view that it is a dry, still day, with a low temperature’; in other 
words, Jones’s conjecture is | k & ~] r & — w. ‘Smith disagrees. Although he 
also thinks that the temperature is low, he (rightly) insists that it is raining and 
windy.’ In other words, Smith’s theory is ~] h & r & w. Tichý now suggests 
that since Jones is ‘wrong on three counts’, whilst Smith is wrong on only one, 
Smith’s theory.is closer to the truth than Jones’s. Yet Popper’s measure of 
verisimilitude gives the same value for each theory, on the basis, as I say, of a 
uniform measure over the constituents. (Tichý does not consider any other 
possibility. ) 

But is Tichý right to suppose it ‘hardly deniable’ that Smith is nearer to the 
truth than Jones is? I do not really think so. Consider another rudimentary 
weather language, trivially intertranslatable with L. This language also has 
three atomic sentences. One is A (‘It is hot’). Another is m (‘It is Minnesotan’ )3 
the third is a (‘It is Arizonan’). The weather in Minnesota, we may suppose, is 
either hot and wet or cold and dry. Thus m is équivalent to A<+r. Arizonan 
weather, on the other hand, is either hot and windy or cold and still. Thus a 
is equivalent to A <»w. The three sentences h, m, a are logically independent of 
one another; and the eight constituents that can be formed from the three 
generators k, m, a are just the eight constituents that can be formed from h, r, w. 
Moreover, r is equivalent to h<+m, and w is equivalent to h 4=>a. There is 
perfect symmetry. And there seems no good reason—beyond sheer prejudice— 
for treating the h-r—w language as more fundamental than the h-m-a one. Yet 
Smith’s theory in the latter language is | k & 7] m & 7 a, as is easily checked, 
whilst Jones’s is —] A & m & a. The truth comes out as h & m & a. Thus Smith 
is wrong on three counts, Jones on only one. Which one now is nearer to the 
truth? 

What does seem to me ‘hardly dentable’ is that the theories h & m & a and 
h & r & w are equivalent theories (and, likewise, each of the seven other con- 
stituents in the A-m-—a language is equivalent to a constituent in the h-r-w 
language). They have, after all, a common definitional extension (see Kanger 
[1968]). This might indeed incline us to say that they are not so much equivalent 
as identical. If I understand Hanson correctly, this would have been his view 
(see his [1961], p. 403). But whatever we do say, we can hardly allow comparisons 
of verisimilitude to be as language-dependent as they are under Tichy’s 
‘counting method’. Verisimilitude, like truth, will always, if defined, be defined 
relative to a language. But just as truth is language-independent (this is one of the 
things that Tarski’s T-schema insists on), so must judgments of verisimilitude 
be, if they are to have any objective significance at all? 

This reaction to Tichy’s paper does not of course in any way show that 
Popper’s quantitative theory is satisfactory. Nor is it meant to. But it does explain 
why I cannot accept Tichy’s own definition of verisimilitude as the average distance 
from the true constituent of the constituents in the disjunctive normal form of a 
sentence. And his projected elaboration of this idea in terms of Hintikka’s 
distributive normal forms is more than likely, I think, to fall foul of the same sort 


1 This paragraph has been inserted to answer some points raised by Dr Lisy in 
correspondence. 
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of objection. It is a well-known failing of the confirmation theories of Carnap 
and Hintikka that degrees of confirmation for sentences are in almost all cases 
language-dependent.1 To be sure, this language-dependence is usually demon- 
strated by splitting some primitive predicate into two independent parts; in 
which case, the perfect symmetry of the above intertranslations is lacking. But 
the language-dependence is there all right, and can only be removed, more or 
less, by the accumulation of vast quantities of evidence. Verisimilitude, however, 
is not evidence-dependent in this way. It is to be hoped, therefore, that theories 
of verisimilitude can from the start be free from this particular defect. 


DAVID MILLER 
University of Warwick 
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ON THE COMPARISON OF FALSE THEORIES BY THEIR BASES 


My problem is a straight problem in logic; but much of its interest accrues, I 
believe, from the negative impact it has on an ingenious recent suggestion in the 
theory of verisimilitude or truthlikeness. Accordingly, at the outset I shall merely 
state the logical problem and the bones of its solution, proceeding at once to give 
an outline of the philosophical setting in which it has been nurtured (section 1). 

The problem is concerned with independent sets of sentences—what T'arskit 
has called bases. Suppose that C is a set of true sentences, D is a non-empty set 
of false sentences, and that CU D provides a basis (an ‘independent axiomatisa- 
tion’) of the false theory B. Under what conditions can some of the sentences in 
CU D be exchanged for sentences of 4 opposite truth value, without sacrifice of 
either logical strength or 

More formally, let Cy be a a of C; (1) in what circumstances is there a 
basis for B whose true elements are those of Cy and whose false elements include all 
those of D? Likewise, let D, be a subset of D; (2) in what circumstances is there a 
basis for B whose false elements are those of Dy and whose true elements include all 
those of C? 

The answer to question (2) is that there will be such a basis if and only if the 
set D, is not empty (the necessity of this condition is immediate). Question (x) 
is more difficult. A sufficient condition for the existence of such a basis is that 
the set D contain two elements at least; if D has only one element d it is then 
sufficient (but not quite necessary) that CU {-] d} be not interderivable with 
the set T of all true sentences. These results will be derived in section 2. 

In section 3 I shall return to the problem of verisimilitude, and illustrate the 
usefulness of section 2’s results in the treatment of it. In section 4 I shall discuss 
briefly some variants. 


x False theories are undoubtedly objectively distinct (but not necessarily 
distinguishable) from true theories. But is there any comparable objective 
difference amongst false theories? Are some false theories closer to the truth than 
others are; and if so, what is the objective determinant of their greater truth- 
likeness? This is the problem of verisimilitude. 

The problem was first seriously discussed by Popper.* His resolution of the 
problem depended on bisecting the consequence class, or content, of any 
deductive system A into its true consequences, or truth content, Ct (A), and 
its false consequences, or falsity content, Ct ,(A). He proposed that—and I shall 
call this condition (©)—a theory B is closer to the truth than is a theory A if 
and only if (a) Ct,(A) = Ct,(B) and Ct,(B) S Ct,(A) or (b) Ct 4) € 
Ct ,(B) and Ct,(B) € Ct,(A).2 Recently this proposal has been shown to be 
inadequate in Tichy’s [1974] and in my [1974]. What Tichy and I showed 
independently was that if by these canons (©) the theory B is closer to the 
truth than the theory A is, then B must be true. Thus no two false theories are 
comparable by verisimilitude. A somewhat stronger result, that if the system T 
of all true sentences is unaxiomatisable then amongst axiomatisable systems 

1 Tarski [19304], p. 35, and [19305], p. 

2 Popper [1963], Chapter ro and Han [1966]; and [1972], Chapters 2 and 9. 

* Popper [1963], p. 233; [1972], p. 52- 
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only true ones are comparable by verisimilitude, was also derived in my [1974]. 
I shall later make use of a result close to this. 

Here I shall say no more about the background to the problem of verisimilitude. 
The reader is referred to Popper’s cited works, and to my [1974], the latter 
particularly for matters of terminology and notation. Instead I turn immediately 
to a modification of Popper’s condition (©) which was in essentials suggested 
by Martin Hyland. I should like to make quite clear my indebtedness to Hyland 
for this suggestion, which is not only highly ingenious but, in view of the results 
of Tichy and myself, a suggestion fully in the spirit of Popper’s original approach. 
As with Popper’s own idea, the inadequacy of Hyland’s proposal does not at 
all destroy its value. 

Hyland’s original modification was that, instead of comparing directly Ct (A) 
and Ct,(B), and Ct,(A) and Ct,(B), we should take notice only of certain 
subsets of these sets; in particular, subsets T, S Ct,(A), Ta S Ct,(B), 
F, S Ct,(A), F g S Ct,(B) such that A = Cn(T 1U F,) and Cn(T,U F p) = 
B. (If C is a set of sentences, Cn(C) stands for the set of all the logical con- 
sequences of C.) We could then say that B was closer to the truth than A was 
if and only if either (a) T, © Tand Fp S F,or(b)T,¢ T,and Fc Fy. 
But one thing stops this from being, as it stands, an attractive suggestion; that 
is, that trivially every system will be, according to what has been said, closer to 
the truth than itself. 

This is the reason that I introduce the stricter requirement that T ¿U F, and 
T gU F , also be bases for A and B respectively. (This further requirement makes 
it quite obvious how the original idea leads to one theory’s being closer to the 
truth than itself.) The proposal in full then becomes: 

(<’) a theory B is closer to the truth than is a theory A if and only 
if there are sets T, © Ct,(A) and F, S Ct 4) 

such that T,U F, is a basis for A, 

and sets T, & Ct,{B) and F, S Ct,{B) 

such that T „U F > is a basis for B, 
and either (a) 7, < T,andF, E F,or(b)T, & T,andF,< Fy, 

So stated, the proposal is full of appeal. It can be said to recognise one crucial 
defect of Popper’s (©), that it treats every element of the truth content or falsity 
content of a system on a par. This means that if we invite a new true sentence 
to join a false system we must simultaneously absorb into its content a large 
horde of ‘gatecrashers’, true and false, each of which is as fully a member of the - 
truth content or falsity content as is the original guest. In consequence, as the 
truth content grows, so does the falsity content—and this is even true quantita- 
tively, as shown in section 4 of my [1974]. What (^) does, very crudely, is 
to allow only the man invited to count as a real guest, his attendant hangers-on 
being disregarded in the counting of true and false ‘heads’. 

Let us consider a simple example, given by Hyland, to see more formally 
what is intended. Let C be a set of true sentences, D a non-empty set of false 
sentences, and ¢ some other true sentence, such that CU {t}U D is an in- 
dependent set. Let A be Cn(CU D) and B be Cn(CU {t }U D). One would like 
B to be closer to the truth than A is, since it differs from A only by containing 
an extra true ‘axiom’. And indeed B is closer to the truth than A is, by the lights 
of (©). We need only set T, =C, T= CU {t}, F, = F, = D. Since D 
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is not empty! this means that the false system B is reckoned by (Q) to be closer 
to the truth than is the false system A. Thus, unlike condition (©), condition 
(<’) is not obviously too narrow: it allows false theories to be compared for 
truthlikeness. Unfortunately, as I intend to show, it is too wide. For suitable 
juggling allows (<’) also to judge A closer to the truth than B is. Every interesting 
ordering licensed by (<') can be reversed. Or, better, (’) does not define an 
or . 
To show the relevance to this conclusion of the results announced at the 
beginning of the paper I shall first discuss an example very similar to, but subtly 
different from, that given by Hyland. For notational convenience I shall intro- 
duce the symbolism A = C :U: D to mean that CU D is a basis for the false 
deductive system A, and that C comprises the true part of the basis, D the 
non-empty false part. In line with this I shall assume the sign U to represent 
disjoint union. Now suppose that G = f :U: {f}U K and H w= f :U: K, so that 
G differs from H only by containing an extra false ‘axiom’ f. Clearly ( Q’) places 
H closer ‘to the truth than it does G. We can put Te = Ty = J; Fe = Uf} UK, 
and Fy = K. On the assumption that K is not empty" the false system H is 
reckoned closer to the truth than is the false system G. But to reverse this 
decision we need only choose some ke K. Then, as we shall check, G œ FU 
{k >f} :U: Kand H a F :U:K. It follows from this and (<}’) that G is closer 
to the truth than H is. 

The only aspect really needing proof is that JU {k >f}UK is an inde- 
pendent set. Note first that if we had JU K I- k +f we would also have 
FU K It f, which is not possible, since G a 7 :U: {f}U K.3 And secondly, if 
for some xin JUK we had JU {k >f}U KN {x} lf x then, since f l- k +f, 
we would also have YU {f}UK \_ {x} Ik x, which is oun impossible; Thus 
G ew JU {k >f} :U: K, 

No such simple manoeuvre will be uniformly successful in Hyland’ s example, 
where A œ C :U: D and B = CU {t} :U: D. The natural thing to try is conjoining 
the sentence t with some false element d of D. We could then show that B is 
the consequence class of the set CU {t & d}U D. But this set is not a basis for 


2 Outside this footnote we shall always assume B false. For imagine it true. According to 
(©}—as I show in my [1974]—B is closer to the truth than A is if and only if A’s truth 
content is a subsystem of B (a very trivial result). This provides little scope for serious 
comparisons. The condition (<’), on the other hand, is far too generous: a true B is 
closer to the truth than is any false A whatever. (Of course, by (<>) or (Q7 no false system 
is closer to the truth than is any true system. But this does not mean that a true syatem, 
like a tautology, should be closer to the truth than any false one, such as Newton’s theory.) 
“The proof is very easy. For clearly we will have Fg œ F4, 80 that the condition reduces 
to T4 & Ty. Set, therefore, T4 = Ø, and take for F4 some basis for A, all of whose 
elements are false, This can always be done, as is obvious from the last paragraph of the 
proof of THEOREM 4 below. If Tg is a basis for B, the proof is complete. (I rely here on 
THEOREM 17 of Tarski [1930a], which asserts that every set of sentences has 
a basis.) 

This result on its own indicates weaknesses in (©). But, more importantly, it allows 
us in the text to restrict ourselves to the more interesting case of assuming the system 
in the ‘more truthlike’ position—and therefore the other one—to be false. 

* We have made this assumption in our notation H as ¥:U: K. See also the previous 
note. 

2 The expression B |- A means what is normally meant by B | A, an expression I 
reserve for.unilateral entailment. See section 2 of my [1974]. 
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B—both t & d and d belong to it. Moreover, we cannot simply discard d, even 
though B = C :U: {t&d}UD\ {d}. For in this case the false part of A’s 
basis is not contained in B’s. Nor can we make use of the sentence d -> t; for 
this is true. But the problem can be solved in almost all cases, as will appear 
from THEOREM 4 below. 

It can be seen that there are two distinguishable problems here. One, which is 
largely of logical—or perhaps metalogical—interest, was stated in two halves 
at the outset of the paper, and concerns the possibilities that exist for transferring 
the true part of a theory’s basis to its false part, and vice versa. Symbolically: 
if A ss C :U: KU D and B ws C'U F :U: D’, where F and K are both not empty, 
under what conditions are there sets 7’ and K’ such that A œ CU K’ :U: D 
and Bes C :U: #’UD’? We will attack this problem immediately in 2. The 
other problem, more directly relevant to Hyland’s proposal (<’), will be solved 
in 3. It.can be stated thus: if A œ C :U: KU D and Bw CU F:U: D, where 
J and K are not both empty, under what conditions are there sets C’, D’, 7’, 
K’ such that A œ C'U K' :U:D' and B aC :U: 7 UD? Clearly, if the 
answer to the first were ‘Always’ so would be the answer to the second. But even 
though this is not the case, the solution to the one problem renders considerable 
assistance in the solution of the other. 


2 We take the easy half of the logical problem first. 


‘THEOREM 1: Suppose that A œ C :U: KU D. Then for there to be a set K’ 
such that A w= CU K’ :U: D it is necessary and sufficient that 
D# @. 


Proof. The necessity of the condition is immediate. A false theory cannot have 

a true basis. Assume then that D is not empty, and choose some d e€ D. 

If K is empty, put K’ = @. Otherwise, suppose the elements of K to 

be somehow well-ordered, lexicographically perhaps, as ky, Ry, .... As 

shown above, A aœ CU {d > ky} :U: KN {Ry }U D. Likewise, A = C 

U {d > ky, d >h,} :U: KN {ko .k, }UD. Continue transferring the 

elements ky, k,,... of K until K is exhausted. At every stage we will 

have a basis for A. We now show that A œ CU {d >k/keEK} :U: D. 

Were there any x belonging to this purported basis that was derivable 

from the remainder, so would it be from some finite subset of the 

_ remainder. Thus there would be a natural number n (possibly depending 

-on the sentence x) such that CU {d >,, | m<n}UD would not be 

independent. Consequently, CU {d > kp /m<n}UK\ {Ry | m <n} 

U D would not be independent either, contrary to the construction. The 
equivalence of A with CU {d >k | ke K}U D is immediate. 


- Thus all but one of the false sentences in a false system’s basis may be ex- 
changed for true sentences without otherwise dislodging the basis. There is no 
such simple way, however, of replacing true sentences by false ones. We have 
already had a suggestion of this, but it is made quite plain by the following 
consideration. Suppose that the set T of all true sentences in the language is 
finitely axiomatisable, and therefore axiomatisable by a single sentence tọ. (This 
is not an assumption that I should care to make normally. But we are here only 
concerned with an illustration.) Let ¢, be any true sentence, and B be the false 
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theory whose basis is {t,, ~] fy}. (It is easily seen that if f is false then the pair 

{f V to, 71 ty } is a basis for f. Thus B could be the consequence class of any false 
sentence.) We have Bas {t,}:U:{- to}. But there is no basis for B that 
contains, along with ~ tọ any other false sentence. For 7] ty is derivable from 
every false sentence. More generally, if B œ F :U: {7 to } for some independent 
set of true sentences F there will be no basis for B containing ~] tọ and other 
false sentences. Thus no true sentences can be turned into false ones in any 
such case.! 

From a particular instance we return to the general problem, almost stated 
above as: if B œ CU F :U: D, under what conditions is there a set 7’ such that 
Be CU: #'U D? We know that D must not consist of a single element 7] fy 
where ft, is an axiomatisation of T. Are there any other conditions under which 
no such set 7’ can be found? Indeed there are, conditions which are a simple 
generalisation of those already encountered (which can be regarded as the 
special case of C= @). These conditions are spelt out in the next two theorems, 
the first of which merely clears the way for the second. 


THEOREM 2: Suppose that B œ~ CU ¥:U: D. Then if D has more than one 
element there exists a set 7’ such that B œ C :U: FU D. 


Proof. Let D have two elements d, and d}. I£ F = Ø put F = Ø. Otherwise let 
Jo be some element of f. Then B œ CU F\ {fo} U: {jo & (do V dy) } 
UD. 

The equivalence with B of this purported basis is trivial. So we need 
only check independence. First, suppose that CU FN {j)}U D entails 
jo & (dy V d); it must then entail fẹ which conflicts with the independence 
of CU FU D. Second, suppose that for some x, not jy, in CU FU D we 
had CU FN{ jo} U {jo & (do V di) JU DN {x} IE x. Then whatever x may 
be, dy or d, or some other sentence, we will have CU FU DN {x} Ik x, 
which again conflicts with CU YU D’s independence. This completes 
the proof. 

Thus one true element jẹ of F can be eliminated in favour of a false 
sentence jy & (dy V 4d,). By lexicographically ordering the elements of F 
we can, as in THEOREM 1, transfer them all. The proof that the resulting 
set CU {j & (dy v d,)/ 7 €F}U D is independent relies, as before, on the 
fact that all proofs are finitely long. 


We now consider only the case where D has a single element d. Indeed, it is 
enough to restrict ourselves to a set ¥ with only one element. For if we can 
transfer just one true sentence in C'U F to join d, the basis so obtained will have 
two false elements; and so THEOREM 2 will become applicable. 


‘THEOREM 3: Suppose that Ba CU {j}:U:{d}. Then for there to be a 
sentence j’ such that Bas C :U: {j’}U {d} it is necessary and 
sufficient that CU {71 d } be not interderivable with the set T of 
all true sentences. 

Proof. Since C U {j'}U {d} is to be a basis for B, and Baw CU {j} :U: {d}, 

the sentence j’ will have to be weaker than j & d, given C, yet strong 


1 For an application of this example see THEOREM 4 below; in a way, the example sums 
up all the difficulties of our problem. 
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enough for j & d and j’ & d to be equivalent, given C. In fact, as we shall 
show, it is enough if j’ is a simple consequence of j & d. 

If it is, then it will be of the form (j & d) v f, where f is a false sentence 
yet to be determined. Our requirements on f are then (1) that it is false; 
(2) that CU {( (j & d) v f) & d}, which is equivalent to CU {(j & d) v 
(f & d)}, be also equivalent to CU {j & d}; therefore that CU {f & d} 
l- j; (3) that not CU {(j & d) v f} lt d; (4) that not CU {d} It (j & d) 
v f; and (5) that no element x of C is derivable from C N {x }U {(j & d) 
v f}U {d} (but this will hold whatever f is, and is easy to prove; so I 
shall not prove it). 

Requirement (3) is the same as saying that not CU {f} I- d; and (4) 
is the same as saying that not CU {7 f & d} I j. But since, by (2), 
CU {f & d} lt j, we can dispense with requirement (4); it is superfluous. 
For if as well as (2) we had CU {0f & d} Ij, we would have 
CU {d} Ij, which is impossible, since CU {j} U {d} is a basis for B. 
Thus the conditions boil down to three: that f be false, that CU {f & d} 
l- j, and that not CU {f} IF d. 

Suppose that these conditions are never met. Then for any false f, 
if CU {7j }U {d} k Tf thea CU {7 d} IF Tf. Or, writing e for 
af: if Tike and CU{7J}U {d} lke then CU {7 d} l-e. In the 
terminology of my [1974], this amounts to saying that the truth content 
of the deductive system Cn(CU {7 j & d }) is included within the content 
of the system Cn(CU {7 d}). Symbolically (see [1974], section 2), 

Cn(C) & 4 dik (Ca(C) & (17 & d)) v T. 
By THEOREM 5 of that paper, since the system Cn(C) & 7 d is true, 
and, trivially, Cn(C) & (77 & d) l- d, which is false, we can conclude 
that Cn(C) & 4 d || T. That is to say, the set CU {7 d } is interderivable 
with the set T of all true sentences. 

In consequence, if CU {7 d} is not interderivable with T, there is 
a sentence f with the stated properties, so there is a sentence f’, namely 
(j & d) v f, that satisfies B œ C :U: {j’}U {d}. 

Conversely, suppose that CU {7] d } is interderivable with T. If j’ is 
any false sentence CU {7 d} Ik 7 j’, so CU f{j’} Ik d. Thus no set 
CU {i }U {d} can be independent if j’ is false. 

COROLLARY 1: Suppose that B œ~ CU F :U: {d}, and that F # ø. For there to 
be a set of sentences 7 such that Bay C:U: #’U {d} it is 
necessary and sufficient that CU {7 d} be not interderivable 
with the set T of all true sentences. 

Proof. The condition is certainly sufficient, in view of THEOREM 3 and THEOREM 
2. That it is necessary is proved just as the necessity half of THEOREM 3 
was proved. 

COROLLARY 2: Suppose that B œ~ CU F :U: {d}, and that F # Ø. Let T not 
be finitely axiomatisable. Then if B is finitely axiomatisable 
there exists a set of sentences F’ such that Bas C :U: F'U {d }. 

Proof. Since all proofs are finitely long, the proof of the sentence B from 
CU JU {d} can involve only finitely many of these sentences. Thus 
there is a finite subset of CU FU {d} that is interderivable with B. But 
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no proper subset of an independent set can be interderivable with the 
whole set. Thus C is finite, in which case if CU {7 d} were inter- 
derivable with T it would be a finite axiomatisation of it. It follows that 
a set 7’ exists. 


This concludes my discussion of the problem stated at the start of the paper. 
I turn now to its application to the proposal (}’). 


3 The following TuzoreM provides the solution to our second problem. 


THEOREM 4: Suppose that Æ wC:U: KU D and B œ CU F:U: D, where F 
and K are not both empty. Then for there to be sets C’, D’, 7’, 
K’ such that A a C'U K' :U: D' and Bre C :U:F'U D’ it is 
necessary and sufficient that A not be an irreducible theory. 
Proof. To show that the condition is necessary, suppose that A is irreducible. 
Since it is false, CU KU D contains only one element, which must be 
“| fo where tọ is interderivable with T (see the footnote on p. 182 above). 
But B œ~ CU F :U: D, so D is not empty. Thus K = ø and C = ø. In 
other words, A œ Ø :U:{7 to} and Bs F :U: {7 to}, where F is not 
empty. Now it is easily seen that A has no other basis, in that 7 tọ cannot 
be weakened and must not be strengthened. And there is no set 7’ such 
hat Bes Ø :U: F'U {7 to}. Thus there are no new bases of the right 
sort, 

We now turn to the sufficiency of the condition. From THEOREMS 1, 
2, and 3 we know that sets C’, D’, F', K’ exist as required if D has more 
than one element; and also if D has a solitary element d and CU {7 d} 
is not interderivable with T. For we can simply take C’ = Cand D' = D 
and transfer the bases’ elements as before. 

Suppose that D has one element d only. I shall show that if C # Ø 
there are sets C’, D', F, K’ as required. If C= @ and CU {7 d} is 
interderivable with T, then A is irreducible. This case therefore need 
not concern us. 

We have A aœ C.:U: KU {d} and B œ~ CUF :U: {d}. By THrorem 1 
we can write A aœ CU {d >k/keK}:U:{d}. The simplest way of 
proceeding now is to put C = Ø, D' = {c&d/ceC}, K’= {d-> 
k/ke K}, and 7 = {j& d/j & F}. Since C is not empty, neither is D’. 
Moreover, A a C'U K’ :U: D’ and B œ C :U: FU D’. The proofs of 
these facts are very straightforward and, indeed, similar to previous 
proofs in the paper. They are therefore omitted. 


What moral can we draw from THEOREM 4? Clearly a devastating one as far 
as (©’) is concerned. For in our new notation this condition proposes that B 
is closer to the truth than A is if and only if there are sets C, D, f, K, of which 
Jand K are not both empty, such that A e C :U: KU D and Bs CU f :U: D. 
Thus it follows at once from THEOREM 4 that unless A is irreducible, if B is 
closer to the truth than A is, then A is closer to the truth than B is. (If A is irreduc- 
ible and false—only a possibility if T is finitely axiomatisable—then any other 
false theory is closer to the truth than A is.) As I asserted above, (<’) does not 
define an ordering. 
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4 (Added December 1973): The preceding three sections were written in 
August 1973. Since then, conversations with Professor Popper and correspond- 
ence with Dr Tichý and with Professor Zoltan Domotor have encouraged me to 
develop the investigation a little further. For, despite the appearance of utter 
collapse, there is perhaps still some room for manoeuvring around (<’). In this 
section I shall briefly review some of the possibilities. 

The most obvious one stems from the asymmetry between THEOREM 1 and 
the combination of THEOREMS 2 and 3: the fact that false sentences can be 
exchanged for true ones without difficulty, whereas the reverse is sometimes not 
the case. In a few moments I shall show how this balance can be righted. Till 
then, can we exploit it? 

We might call B closer to the truth than is A if and only if there are sets C, 
D, f, K such that A œ C :U: KU D and B œ CU F :U: D, but no sets 7’, K’ 
such that 4 œ CU K’ :U: D and B œ C :U: F'U D. It is not obvious that we 
have here defined an ordering, but we shall show at once-that this is in fact so. 

For THEOREMS I, 2, 3 allow us to reduce the conditions to the existence of 
C, K, d, and non-empty f such that A a C :U: KU {d}, Bes CUJ :U: {d}, 
and CU {~ d} // T. But as shown in the last paragraph of the proof of THEOREM 
3, this last condition entails the emptiness of K. Thus for B to be more truthlike 
than A is we must have A wC:U: {d} and Ba CUF:U: {d}. In other 
words, a necessary condition for the false theory B to be nearer the truth than is 
the false theory A is that B F A. This is an ordering anyway, and cannot be 
reversed. : 

However, it has some odd features. In particular, neither A nor B is permitted 
to be finitely axiomatisable, as was proved in COROLLARY 2 to THEOREM 3. Thus 
no finitely axiomatisable systems fall within the scope of this theory of truthlikeness. 
Just as serious, however, is the following. ‘Although we may be able to tolerate 
a verisimilitude ordering which, amongst false theories, is even more restrictive 
than their ordering by | (for it may provide us with some genuine distinctions 
—see my [1974], p. 168), we must certainly disallow an ordering that coincides 
with | (op. cit., p. 167). This is of course false of this ordering, for not every 
C, d satisfy CU {7 d} // T. But even so, this ordering may be too like | for 
comfort. It would be most unsatisfactory, in particular, if B F A, together with 
A e C :U: {d} and CU {7 d} // T entailed that B was closer to the truth than 
A was. But I do not know if this is so. In other words, the following problem is, 
as far as I know, open: if Bt A and A œC :U: {d}, where CU {7 d} // T, 
is there a set F such that Bas CU F :U: {d}? More generally, suppose that 
neither A nor B is finitely axiomatisable, and that B + A. Can every basis for 
A be extended to a basis for B? Alternatively, is there a basis for A that can be 
extended to a basis for B?! 

I turn now to ways of tampering with (<’) by imposing conditions stronger 


1 As pointed out in footnote 1 on p. 180 above, every system has a basis, THEOREM 19 of 
Tarski [19304] shows that a finitely axiomatisable system only has finite bases. (Only 
finitely many sentences can be needed to derive finitely many sentences.) From this it is 
evident that if A is finitely axiomatisable and B | A then we can extend every basis for 
A to a basis for B; and, at the other extreme, if A is not finitely axiomatisable, but B 
is, there will be no hope of extending a basis for A to a basis for B. 

‘Thus only the case of neither A nor B finitely axiomatisable is likely to cause any 
difficulty. And, indeed, in the immediate context it is the only case of any real interest. 
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than mere independence. The first of these requires that the bases be also 
maximally independent. 

A set C of sentences is maximally independent (Sheffer [1921], pp. 32f.), or a 
maximal basis, if for any two distinct elements ¢), cı of C we have IF co V cı 
(This is of course in addition to the demand that C be a basis.) Every system 
has a maximal basis; see the previous footnote and Tarski [1935], p. 362. It is 
immediately evident that, if C is maximally independent, it contains at most one 
false element—the sentence cy V c, will not be demonstrable if each disjunct 
is false. Thus if we modify (Q^ by requiring that the bases be maximal bases, 
we shall have A ws C :U: {d} and B œ CUF:U: {d}, where ¥ # @ and the 
notation is taken to imply maximality. Thus, as above, B F A. 

Here, however, it is not said that CU {74 d} must be interderivable with T. 
So finitely axiomatisable theories can stand in the relation offered by (’); 
and, in fact, the results reported in the previous footnote still go through. In 
particular, ¢f A ts finitely axtomatisable, every stronger theory—even the contra- 
dictory one—1s nearer to the truth. And if A ts not finitely axtomatisable, no finitely 
axiomatisable theory is nearer to the truth. These are almost as counterintuitive as 
the restrictions encountered earlier. 

So much for maximal independence. What about complete independence? 
This is an idea originally introduced by E. H. Moore ([1910], p. 82). Moore 
called a set of m properties completely independent if every one of the 2™ Q- 
properties (as Carnap [1950], pp. 122-6, called them) defined from them is 
instantiated. Thus the holding of some of the properties neither requires nor 
precludes the holding of others. Analogously, a set of sentences may be called 
completely independent, or a complete basis if and only if it is consistent to 
suppose any subset of the set true, the remainder false. Thus C is a complete 
basis if for every C, & C there is an interpretation under which all the elements 
of C, hold, while all those of CN C, fail. (Thus complete independence involves 
consistency.) Simple independence is the result of limiting CN C, to one 
element. 

The analogues for THEOREMS 1-3 are sufficiently significant for us to state 
them in a further THEOREM. For this purpose we shall employ the notation 
A ~ C:U: D to signify that CU D is a complete basis for the false theory A, 
C all being true sentences, D false ones. It is not obvious to me that every theory 
has a complete basis. But if a false theory does have one with more than a single 
element, then it has others, as THEOREM 5 will show. The proof is a straight- 
forward extension of my criticism of Tichý in section 6 of my [1974]. 


THEOREM 5: Suppose that A ~C:U: KUD and B ~ CU 7¥:U: D, where f, 
K are not both empty. Then there exist sets 7’, K’ such that 
A ~ CUK :U:DandB ~C:U: FUD. 


Proof. By assumption D is not empty, since B is false. Choose de D. Then 
we write F = {d<oj/jef}, K'= {d4>k]keK}. The falsity of d 
ensures that the sentences in 7’ are all false, whilst those in K’ are all 
true. 

The equivalences of CU K’U D with A and CU#’UD with B are 
immediate. 
It remains only to prove that the sets CU K’U D and CU F'U D are 
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each completely independent. One proof suffices; so we will establish 
complete independence for CU K’U D. 

We select an arbitrary subset of CU {d<>k/keEK}UD and show 
that there is an interpretation X in which all its elements hold, whilst 
the remainder fail. Call the subset EU {d<>k/keK,}, where EGC 
U D and K, © K. Everything now depends on whether de E. 

If de E, choose Y such that EU {k / k e Ky} hold and ( (CU D)N 
E)U{k/ ke KN Ko} fail. This is always possible, because CU KU D 
is a completely independent set, and the two sets mentioned are comple- 
mentary subsets of it. Since d holds in Y, d<+& will hold in X if and 
only if k holds; thus EU {d<+k | k e Ky} hold in Y, and the remaining 
members of CU K’U D do not. 

On the other hand, if d ¢ E we will want d to fail in the structure Y. 
If it does, d 4> will hold in X if and only if k fails. We therefore choose 
N so that EU {k/keK\ Ko} all hold, while the rest of CU KU D 
do not. Again this can always be done; and again it is easy to see that the 
structure chosen does the trick. 

Thus CU K’U D is a completely independent set of sentences. 


It follows from this THEOREM that there is no future in modifying (Q^) by 
writing “complete basis’ for ‘basis’. Indeed, to the extent that it is possible to 
regress from a position as gravely unsatisfactory as (<’), the modification would 
be retrograde. 

What the THEOREM does show positively is how the asymmetry apparent in 
‘THEOREMS 1, 2, and 3 can be righted. It is clear, moreover, that if we had, 
mimicking the hypothesis of THEOREM 3, B ~ CU {j}:U: {d}, we would 
not have CU {71 d } tj, and therefore not CU {7 d} // T. 

In conclusion I should like to mention organic independence. An axiom is 
organic with respect to a system A if it contains no segment which is a theorem 
of the system A ‘or becomes one as soon as its variables have been bound with 
an appropriate quantifier’.t A basis is organic if all its elements are organic. 
Would there be any point in restricting (©’) to organic bases? 

So little seems to be known about organic bases (as a measure of how little, 
see the Index of Reviews by Subjects in The Journal of Symbolic Logic, 26, 1961, 
and later volumes; the heading is ‘organic axioms’), that it is almost impossible 
to answer this question. To be sure, the constructions in THEOREMS 1~5 above 
generally yield inorganic bases, so that little of our criticism would be effective 
in the event of such a modification. But, on the other hand, unless we know what 
variety of theories have organic bases, we run the risk of restricting the scope of 
this theory of truthlikeness to the point of pointlessness. Yet even if every 
theory possesses an organic basis of some description, what raises the confine- 
ment of (<’) to organic bases above the level of a purely ad hoc manoeuvre? 
It may be that organic bases have a privileged status, perhaps as exhibiting best 
the ‘unity’ of the systems that they underlie. But this is not obvious, and surely 
deserves a morsel of critical discussion. 


1 This is a combination of the definition, due to Wajsberg, given in Lukasiewicz and 
Tarski [1930] and the definition, due to Wajsberg, given in Sobociriski [1955-1956]. 
It is hard to see what makes a quantifier appropriate; the existential quantifier certainly 
does not seem appropriate if our language contains the sign of identity. 
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In short, I do not see any of the possibilities inspected in this section as live 
possibilities, But this is not to deny that they are possibilities. 


DAVID MILLER 
University of Warwick 
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AJDUKIEWICZ, K. [1973]: Problems and Theories of Philosophy. (Translated by 
H. Skolimowski and A. Quinton.) Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
£2.90. Pp. 170. 


This concise introduction to philosophy by Kazimierz Ajdukiewicz (1890-1963), 
the most outstanding of modern Polish philosophers, gives a lucid and most 
instructive survey of the classical problems and doctrines in the theory of 
knowledge and in metaphysics. 

The first of its two parts, concerned with the theory of knowledge, discusses 
“The problem of truth’ (classical and non-classical definitions, scepticism and 
its refutation, the relation between non-classical definitions of truth and ideal- 
ism), ‘Problems of the sources of knowledge’ (the psychological and epistemolog- 
ical versions of the problem, varieties of empiricism and of apriorism, the 
disputes between empiricism and apriorism concerning the nature of mathe- 
matical statements, conventionalism, rationalism versus irrationalism) and ‘The 
problem of the limits of knowledge’ (immanent and transcendental epistemolog- 
ical idealism, realism, positivism, neo-positivism). The second part of the book, 
concerned with metaphysics, contains chapters on ‘Ontology’, ‘Metaphysical 
inferences from reflections on knowledge’ (The problem of ideal objects, the 
problem of metaphysical idealism and realism), ‘Metaphysical problems arising 
from the investigation of nature’ (the substance and structure of the world, soul 
and body, determinism versus indeterminism, mechanism versus finalism), 
‘Metaphysical problems arising from religion’ and ‘Metaphysics as the attempt 
to achieve an ultimate world-outlook’. 

The first Polish edition of the book appeared in 1949. The text had been 
originally intended as a new introduction to the planned re-issue of a selection 
of the classics of philosophy (epistemology, logic and metaphysics) edited by 
Ajdukiewicz and published twenty-five years previously. The re-issue of that 
anthology never occurred. Instead the introduction appeared as a separate book 
and for years afterwards served students in Polish universities as a basic textbook 
for an introduction to philosophy course taken by thousands of them as part of 
their B.A. or B.SC. degrees. Though it naturally antedated many post-war 
developments and revivals in philosophy, it has suffered little from the passage 
of time. It was a good idea to make it available to English-speaking readers. A 
cheaper paperback edition is most advisable. 

The author’s intention was to show how problems and their solutions have 
been developing in philosophy, how modern problems and doctrines grew out 
of ancient ones (hence the title of the original ‘Problems and trends in philos- 
ophy’; the Polish phrase ‘kierunki filozofii’ may be translated either as ‘schools’, 
‘doctrines’ or ‘trends in philosophy’). He used the traditional terminology and 
formulations whenever these were sufficiently simple and clear, providing his 
own clarifications for some of the more obscure or ambiguous doctrines. Some 
of these clarifications, though admittedly controversial, are original, illuminating 
and will be appreciated more by mature students or by philosophy teachers than 
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by beginners. This applies, I think, to Ajdukiewicz’s formulations of the positions 
of radical and moderate empiricism, immanent and transcendental epistemolog- 
ical idealism, conventionalism, positivism, objective metaphysical idealism, etc. 
To that extent the book is more than a standard, popular introduction to 
philosophy. 

Although the author’s own position transpires unmistakably from the text—it 
is that of moderate empiricism and conventionalism in epistemology and critical 
realism in metaphysics—he was at pains to give a fair, impersonal account of all 
doctrines and a lot of his effort went into presenting in an understanding fashion 
those doctrines of which he obviously disapproved, e.g. Kant’s and Husserl’s 
apriorism, objective idealism, dialectic materialism, etc. The obscurities and 
other inadequacies of traditional disputes are pointed out but without branding 
them as meaningless. This reflects both Ajdukiewicz’s policy to use ‘sympathetic 
understanding’ as a basis of the logical analysis of traditional philosophical 
problems and doctrines and the relatively liberal pre-war tradition of Polish 
philosophy in which several rival schools interacted; at a typical philosophical 
conference in those days one would meet—apart from the dominant logically- 
minded philosophers of the Lwow and Warsaw schools—a leading phenomen- 
ologist (R. Ingarden), Thomists, Hegelians (followers of Hoene-Wronski) and 
several ‘unattached’ philosophers, one of whom was a very unorthodox marxist 
(Chwistek). Of course, the appearance of marxism as the philosophy of the post- 
war establishment in Poland, had also to be taken into account in Ajdukiewicz’s 
book. In effect, one finds in it a wider spectrum of philosophical views than in 
any comparable book published at the time in the West (existentialism and 
intuitionism were not yet popular). 

The translators of the book, Messrs Skolimowski and Quinton, have provided 
in their Preface (of 10 pages) a useful short note on ‘philosophy and logic in 
modern Poland’, Ajdukiewicz’s biography with a list of some of his writings and 
a brief account of his philosophical views. This will be undoubtedly appreciated 
by readers unfamiliar with Ajdukiewicz’s philosophy and his background. 

I should like, however, to dispute a few points in the translators’ Preface: 

(x) My main doubts concern the comparisons Skolimowski and Quinton 
make between certain views of Ajdukiewicz and of Quine in their otherwise 
quite justified efforts to show that Ajdukiewicz’s philosophy is not only ‘with-it’ 
but perhaps even ‘before-it’. So on p. xvi they say that Ajdukiewicz’s claim 
about the existence of languages which are ‘radically untranslatable into each 
other’ and between which an epistemologist cannot decide as impartial arbiter, 
was an anticipation of ‘Quine’s conclusions about indeterminacy of translation’, 
fundamental to Quine’s philosophy of language. 

I find this suggestion doubtful. On the face of it, at least, some of Quine’s 
views on translatability of languages seem to contradict flatly Ajdukiewicz’s 
radical conventionalism. 

According to Quine’s thesis of indeterminacy of translation there are always 
‘... many ways of translating the component sentences [of a theory], essentially 
different individually...’ which ‘....would deliver the same empirical 
implications for the theory as a whole. . .’.1 We are also assured by Quine that 
the indeterminacy of translation has little bearing on observation sentences. 


1 Quine [1969], p. 80. 
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“The equating of observation sentence of our language to an observation sentence 
of another language is mostly a matter of empirical generalisation... 1 It 
would appear from these quotations that, in Quine’s view, sufficiently rich 
languages containing observation sentences are always intertranslatable albeit 
not in a unique manner, owing to the indeterminacy of translation of their 
abstract, theoretical parts and owing to the ‘inscrutability of reference’. 

Now, according to radical conventionalism there exist languages, definable in 
terms of their vocabularies and in terms of axiomatic, deductive and empirical 
meaning rules (governing the acceptance of sentences) which share no (logical 
or extralogical) expressions and which are, therefore, not intertranslatable. 
Some of those languages, moreover, are closed in the sense of having no inter- 
translatable conservative extensions (i.e. cannot be extended by enriching their 
vocabularies with new expressions without thereby altering the meaning of 
already existing expressions or without thereby splitting the language into several 
disconnected languages). In other words, according to Ajdukiewicz’s radical 
conventionalism there are languages with observation sentences (governed by 
empirical meaning rules) which not only are not intertranslatable but cannot be 
enriched to become inter-translatable. The languages of Newtonian and 
Relativistic mechanics—so Ajdukiewicz suggested—are of this type. 

Whether these views of Ajdukiewicz and of Quine are in fact mutually in- 
consistent depends, of course, on whether ‘translation’ and other crucial words 
occurring in them are used in the same way. Ajdukiewicz regards an empirical 
language as uniquely determined by its vocabulary and by its matrix (determined, 
in turn, by its meaning rules and by experiential data). Two languages L and L’ 
are then said to be intertranslatable by the relation R if and only if R is a one-one 
relation which to each expression of L assigns an expression (of the same 
syntactical category) of L’ in such a way that the matrix of L is transformed into 
the matrix of L’ when every expression in the former matrix is replaced by its 
image. An expression E of L has the same meaning as another expression of E 
or L’ if there exists a relation R which makes L and L’ intertranslatable and R 
holds between £ and Æ’. The relation of sameness of meaning is an equivalence 
relation. ‘Meaning’ is then defined as the family of equivalence classes generated 
by the relation of sameness of meaning.* This approach to language and trans- 
lation may seem essentially different from Quine’s. On the other hand, 
Ajdukiewicz—just as Quine—takes dispositions to assent or dissent to uttered 
sentences under certain conditions as the basis for the reconstruction of a 
language, the rejection of certain ‘obvious’ sentences as the indication of 
‘changing the subject’ and although—unlike Quine—he based his philosophy of 
language on a conception of meaning, meaning for him was an abstract property 
of expressions rather than a mental image associated with an expression. To 
conclude, either the position of the two authors on translatability and translation 
are very difficult to compare or else—if we disregard the complicating differences 
of approach—they seem to contradict one another. In either case it seems 
implausible to suggest without qualifications and a great deal of explanatory 
comments that one of them anticipated the views of the other in the given area. 

It seems more plausible to me to suggest that Quine’s doctrine of the inde- 
terminacy of translation for theories coupled with the claim that observation 


1 op. cit. p. 89. 2 Ajdukiewicz [1934], chapter ro. 
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sentences are not affected by this indeterminacy had been vaguely anticipated by 
Poincaré (a) in his view on the observational equivalence of alternative 
geometries used in physics, (b) in his view on the observational equivalence of 
alternative physical theories, couched in different metaphorical expressions, 
(c) in his polemic with LeRoy in which he maintained that all sufficiently rich 
human languages based on the same logic are intertranslatable up to their 
observational content. 

On the other hand, Ajdukiewicz’s radical conventionalism, partly inspired by 
LeRoy’s extreme ‘nominalism’ (to use Poincaré’s terminology),? anticipated 
some of the later philosophy of Wittgenstein (a-psychological conception of 
meaning, multiplicity of languages which develop and evolve in their own 
individual ways, inappropriateness of using one of those languages to pass 
judgments on the qualities of another, lack of external, epistemological or other- 
wise, criteria of evaluation, etc.) and—in an obvious way—the so-called ‘incom- 
mensurability theses’, ‘proliferation of theories’ and similar doctrines so much 
discussed in recent years. 

(z) On p. xvii Skolimowski and Quinton say that after 1945 Ajdukiewicz ‘was 
led to abandon the kind of conventionalism or linguistic relativism that has just 
been outlined, but he entertained the possibility of another doctrine familiar 
from the writings of Quine which takes the logical aspect of language, in 
Ajdukiewicz the sentences determined as acceptable by its axiomatic and 
deductive rules, to be as much accessible to the arbitrament of experience as are 
sentences of a straightforwardly empirical character. Like Quine he maintained 
that empirical testing bears not on single assertions, but on whole bodies of 
assertions among which the propositions of logic may be included... .’ 

Now, the quoted passage is not quite correct and is misleading. It is not correct 
in so far as it appears to say that after 1945 Ajdukiewicz entertained the possibility 
of the view according to which the sentences of our language governed by the 
axiomatic and deductive meaning rules (‘the logical aspect of language’, as the 
translators call it) are susceptible to empirical testing, in particular, may be 
revised as a consequence of empirical testing. This view Ajdukiewicz certainly 
never entertained, for it would have been absurd on his understanding of 
‘sentences governed by axiomatic meaning rules’. What he did in his article 
‘Logic and experience’? and afterwards also in ‘The problem of empiricism and 
the notion of meaning’, was to argue that the view of radical empiricism, 
according to which all components of (scientific) knowledge, including logic, are 
empirical, and the view of moderate empiricism, according to which apart from 
the empirical components of knowledge there are a priori analytic ones (logical 
tautologies being among them), are not necessarily incompatible. They are not 
incompatible if either they are understood to refer to different types of languages 
or if they are understood as programmes (prescriptions about how to construct 
the language of science) rather than as descriptive claims about the language of 
existing science. In the former case, radical empiricism is understood as referring 
to the languages in which there are no sentences governed by the axiomatic 
meaning rules, the only rules in those languages being deductive and empirical 
ones which are not sufficient to yield any analytic sentences. In such languages, 


1 Poincaré [1902], [1905]. 3? Poincaré [1905], part 3. 
? Ajdukiewicz [1947]. 4 Ajdukiewicz [1964]. 
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‘laws of logic’ would be used as auxiliary assumptions in testing scientific 
hypotheses; the negative outcomes of experiments or observations might be then 
accommodated either by modifying some of the scientific hypotheses or by 
modifying some of the laws of logic. It should be clear from what I have just 
said that, unlike Quine, Ajdukiewicz did not reject (in ‘Logic and experience’) 
the analytic-synthetic distinction. On the contrary, he emphasised that both the 
everyday language which we use and the language of science and of mathematics 
seem to be based on axiomatic and deductive (the former two also on empirical) 
meaning rules and, therefore, contain analytic sentences. In conformity with his 
conventionalist view of languages, which he never completely rejected, he argued 
that it is nevertheless possible to construct languages without axiomatic meaning 
rules (and, therefore, without analytic sentences) and consequently that radical 
empiricism as a programme for constructing science is feasible. 

The passage quoted from the translators’ Preface is also historically mis- 
leading. For it does not mention the fact that Ajdukiewicz’s discussion of the 
possibility of constructing languages without any axiomatic meaning rules and 
of the feasibility of the radical empiricist view of logic had nothing to do with 
Quine’s philosophy but was prompted by the claims made earlier by Hukasiewicz 
(that experience may decide which of the alternative logics is the true one), von 
Neumann and Reichenbach (that quantum theory requires a non-classical logic), 
etc. Ajdukiewicz made it quite clear that in his view changes in language are 
distinguishable from changes in empirical claims and that one’s logic may be 
altered either through a change of language (by altering its axiomatic rules) or 
through the joint testing of various assumptions (in a language without axiomatic 
meaning rules). 

(3) I guess that it was editorially expedient to say in the Preface (p. xi) that 
Polish philosophers in the interwar period—and Ajdukiewicz was one of them— 
‘like the Wittgenstein of the “Tractatus” ... took philosophy to be “the 
logical clarification of thoughts” ’. Historically, however, it would have been 
more correct to say that any such affinity between the author of the ‘Tractatus’ 
and Polish philosophers of the interwar period was due either to some common 
philosophical antecedents (e.g. Russell) or to the intellectual atmosphere prevail- 
ing at the time in Vienna and in Warsaw. For Wittgenstein’s philosophy itself 
or his view of philosophy had no direct influence on Polish philosophy of the 
time at all. His ‘Tractatus’ did not command any respect and was largely 
ignored. As regards Ajdukiewicz, I can remember only one single (indirect) 
reference to Wittgenstein in his writings (in ‘Meaning and Language’); and even 
that single reference was clearly intended to establish the independence (in the 
psychological and historical sense) of Ajdukiewicz’s conception of empirical 
meaning rules from Wittgenstein’s verifiability conception of meaningfulness. 
Ajdukiewicz even succeeded in writing an historical account—admittedly short 
but good—of the development of the philosophy of logical positivism’ without 
once mentioning Wittgenstein’s name. 

(4) It is a pity that in their list of Ajdukiewicz’s works (p. xiv) Skolimowski 
and Quinton did not mention his articles available in English. Though, for 
reasons unknown to me, there was no Polish contribution in Ayer’s ‘Logical 
Positivism’, Ajdukiewic2z’s “The scientific world-perspective’—one of the three 


* Ajdukiewicz [1946], pp. 155-76. 
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or four pre-war articles on radical conventionalism—may be found in Feigl and 
Sellar’s Readings in Philosophical Analysis [1949]. Perhaps the most important of 
the mentioned articles ‘Language and meaning’ and “The Worldview and 
scientific apparatus’ have been made available to English-speaking readers by 
John Wilkinson (in mimeographed edition of The University of Chicago) with 
very useful explanatory and critical annotations. A shortened version of 
‘Epistemology and semantics’ can be found in Proceedings of the Tenth Congress 
of Philosophy (Amsterdam, 1948); ‘Logic and experience’ in Synthese, 8, 1950; 
‘On the notion of existence’ in Studia Philosophica, 4, 1951; “Three concepts of 
definition’ in Logique et Analyse, 1958; “The axiomatic systems from the 
methodological point of view’ in Studia Logica, 9, 1960, ‘From the methodology 
of deductive sciences’ in Studia Logica, 1966, ‘Intensional expressions’ and 
‘Proposition as the connotation of sentence’ in Studia Logica, 1967. 
6) On p. xvii of the Preface we are told by Skolimowski and Quinton that 
. in a rare departure from strict philosophical abstraction...’ Ajdukiewicz 
also wrote an article on the freedom of science. This statement strongly suggests 
that Ajdukiewicz had very narrow interests and spent most of his life in the ivory 
tower of abstract philosophy; perhaps even, that he was cut off from the rest of 
the society after Schaff’s ideological attack on him (reported on p. xiii). Nothing 
could be farther from the truth than such an image of Ajdukiewicz’s personality 
and life. Admittedly the translators’ Preface also mentions four years served by 
Ajdukiewicz as rector of Poznan University, before he moved to Warsaw in 1952, 
and the fact that he remained chief editor of Studia Logica until his death in 1963. 
But the important point is that throughout his whole life Ajdukiewicz took a 
keen interest in practical, moral and political issues (the mentioned article was, 
in fact, his second on the same topic, and both were preceded by articles on 
‘The value of science’, 1938, ‘Human action’, 1938, ‘On justice’, 1939, ‘In 
praise of active life’, 1948) and spent a vast part of his time and enormous effort 
on teaching, reforming curricula (for secondary schools and universities), 
analysing methods of teaching (his pioneering work on the logic of questions and 
answers was primarily motivated by these considerations), organising research 
and organising regular symposia and conferences in which—apart from logicians 
and logically minded philosophers—also eminent scientists and mathematicians 
took part occasionally. His activities in this area in post-war time created for the 
logic based philosophy an exceptionally favourable atmosphere. Financially this 
was made possible by his links with the Polish Academy of Science. Though he 
never made any ideological concessions either in his writings or in his public 
appearances, he was rarely seriously obstructed in his activities. His works were 
never ignored and no serious scholar was ever afraid of making references to 
them. His retirement did not alter his pattern of life. Until his death he was 
popular and respected. In turn, he enjoyed his role and position. By contrast, he 
returned from his tour of the United States and of Britain (in the late ’fifties, I 
think) rather depressed and disappointed by factional squabbles among 
philosophers and by the erosion of the sense, so strong in his own generation, 
of participating in a worthwhile, universal philosophical enterprise. 


JERZY GIEDYMIN 
Untversity of Sussex 
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Bartley’s extraordinarily concise new book on Wittgenstein raises and answers 
some new questions about its hero as well as answering other questions that 
spring to the reader’s mind—both important and trivial. Even rumours are 
hunted down and settled: those of Jewish descent, flirtation with Roman 
Catholicism, election to the exclusive Cambridge University club The Apostles, 
homosexuality, are all true, apparently; those of giving away a fortune and of a 
scandal involving sadism, at most half-true. Bartley even looks into the inter- 
pretation of Wittgenstein’s dreams; his concern for as well as his self-assertion 
towards both his poor Austrian schoolchildren and his privileged Cambridge 
students; his humility, vanity, inner struggles, conceit; as well as his devotion to 
others and capacity to dominate them. The book is more interesting and provo- 
cative than anything else written about Wittgenstein, whether intellectual 
commentary or personal recollection. It offers a vivid pen-portrait, which is full 
and satisfying. This is an astonishing feat from an author who is a philosopher 
rather than a biographer, and who never met his subject. 

At the centre of Bartley’s book are two problems collapsed into one. First, 
what brought about the transition between Wittgenstein’s earlier and later 
philosophies? Second, what did Wittgenstein do in the ‘missing’ years between 
the two? Accepting the standard view that Wittgenstein produced two 
philosophies and that the later philosophy is to some extent a repudiation of the 
earlier, Bartley also takes over the more recent view of Engelmann that there is 
nevertheless a continuity of problems between the two. Bartley is thus involved 
at once in the controversies surrounding the interpretation both of the Tractatus 
and of the later works in order to set out just what the transition is that he is 
trying to explain, and how and where it took place. The odd thing is that Bartley 
in fact offers no intellectual explanation of the transition. Instead, he tells us 
what Wittgenstein did in the missing years. Thus he manages to collapse the 
(internal) problem of Wittgenstein’s intellectual change into the (external) 
biographical problem of what happened to Wittgenstein after he had finished the 
Tractatus in August 1918 and before he resumed professional philosophising in 
Cambridge in January 1929. So far as I can follow it, Bartley tries to show how 
Wittgenstein’s character and inner compulsions, his position in the Viennese 
aristocracy of wealth and culture, led to his undertaking practical and intellectual 
work (elementary schoolteaching and house design) in the course of which he 
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refuted his own finished philosophy. He further thought he had undermined the 
very possibility of constructing a finished philosophy. Anything as cut and dried 
as a finished philosophy was ipso facto on the wrong track. We may ask whether 
the practical activity and the criticism were connected. Bartley seems to think 
they were. I cannot see where he establishes the point. 

As to the interpretation of that finished philosophy, the Tractatus, Bartley 
argues negatively that: it is only incidentally a work in the foundations of 
mathematics and logic; it is not, as Quinton claims, about how language is 
possible; it is not a positivist tract against the possibility of metaphysics. Above 
all, Wittgenstein’s finished philosophy is not a work that grows organically out 
of the tradition of British empiricism (pace Pears [1967]). Bartley is at pains to 
show how ironical it is that Wittgenstein was adopted by British philosophers as 
one of their own, when his roots, his outlook, and his philosophical concerns— 
his finished philosophy—were all those characteristic of the Vienna of the time, 
now extinct. But Bartley also rebuts the idea that the Tractatus and all that grew 
out of the Viennese concern, at the turn of the century, with a so-called crisis of 
language. What, then, on the positive side, is the book about? About ethics, 
politics, and aesthetics: topics about which the Tractatus says almost nothing, 
and what there is is terse and cryptic. This is all according to plan, because— 
says the Master—these subjects cannot be talked about, they can only be shown. 

Whence this doctrine of showing? Wittgenstein was deeply interested in the 
paradoxes, but thought that his teacher Russell’s theory of types was unnecessary 
to avoid them, since full understanding of the meaning of a logical or mathe- 
matical symbol contains knowledge of its range of applicability and hence full 
and proper understanding itself suffices to prevent us from getting into 
paradoxes. Similarly, a proper grasp of philosophical concepts is sufficient to 
prevent us getting into metaphysical conundrums, paradoxes, antinomies. 

There are pointers, then, in the views of the early Wittgenstein, towards those 
of the later Wittgenstein: grasping the sense and reference of a symbol (concept) 
includes knowing how to apply (use) it. Thus does Bartley show us that the 
later views are remnants of the collapse of the earlier ones. What led to the 
collapse in the first place he does not say. 

The other question is what happened to Wittgenstein after he had sent off the 
manuscript of his Tractatus on its round of publishers. Bartley describes 
Wittgenstein as the senior scion of a wealthy, philanthropic, and culturally 
entrenched Viennese family, tortured and depressed by the war and its aftermath. 
His country had been ravaged and impoverished, a close friend had been killed, 
suicide hung like a cloud over the family, and Ludwig himself was overwhelmed 
by intense homosexual urges which both obsessed and disgusted him. What 
could he do? What’he did was to get a teaching qualification and exile himself 
from the horrors and the temptations by teaching school in remote and primitive 
peasant villages. Although not a devotee, Wittgenstein was in general agreement 
with the Austrian Schiilereform movement of the time, which emphasised active, 
exploratory teaching, not learning dogma by rote. His methods were thus 
explosively new to the locals; his intellectually provocative way of employing 
them enthralled the students and enraged their parents. 

During this time, Wittgenstein worked directly on the problem of language 
learning, and wrote a Wérterbuch—until Bartley’s study, an ignored volume 
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and a source of embarrassment to those familiar with it. It was then that he 
discovered meaningful communication did not rest on plain and simple atomic 
sentences or anything resembling them. So any very literal version of logical 
atomism—the doctrine he had himself adumbrated in the Tractatus—could not 
be true. Wittgenstein’s Wörterbuch is largely a spelling dictionary, hence 
disappointingly unworthy of the Great Master in the eyes of disciples. Bartley, 
though not a disciple, finds a wealth of material in it. First, respect for dialect, 
i.e. for the common man and his common speech. Second, Wittgenstein shows 
there how much context and use affect the meaning of even simple or dialect 
words; words, then, must be defined against their context. Contexts, however, 
unlike definitions, are flexible, alterable, open-ended. It was the consequences 
of this new open-endedness which Wittgenstein had discovered for himself that 
he was to spend the rest of his life developing. 

New to Wittgenstein as all this open-endedness was, just how original was it? 
This is a question into which Bartley does not explicitly enter, but on which 
there is a literature readers of this Journal may care to know about. Feyerabend, 
in a cryptic footnote to his classic and much-anthologised review ([1955]) denies 
originality and invokes the names of H. Gomperz, E. Mach, D’Alembert and 
K. Popper; Gellner [1959], pp. 215-7, finds most of it formulated and spurned 
in Hume; Gershon Weiler [1970] flatly claims ‘Many of the criticisms levelled 
by Wittgenstein in his Philosophical Investigations against the views he had 
expressed in the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus are to be found, even if less 
pointedly, in Mauthner’ (p. 4.) 

Although the present book is not primarily a critical work, just enough is said, 
and at just the right junctures, to indicate the author’s view of his subject’s 
philosophy: he seems to think it is almost totally misconceived. Although 
Wittgenstein achieves brilliant insights now and then and unquestionably has a 
most unusually powerful mind, suggests Bartley, his crucial ideas are both 
irrelevant and vague. Respectful as Bartley says he is, he demolishes Wittgenstein 
too thoroughly to make his expressions of respect convincing—at least without 
further explanation, which is not forthcoming. Bartley indicates that some of the 
central argumentative props of both the earlier and the later philosophy cannot 
stand. Wittgenstein’s convoluted argument against his own earlier philosophy 
—that atomic sentences are not required for meaningful communication—lacks 
force. We all agree communication may not require atomic sentences, the 
question is whether its contradictory is an essential corollary of all or even some 
brands of logical atomism. Wittgenstein never bothers to show that this is so, 
and thus his self-refutation fails. Part of the trouble may be that Wittgenstein 
never clarifies the concept of atomic sentences, indeed he never gives an example 
of one. This vagueness at the centre of things recurs in the later philosophy, 
where the crucial and tantalising concept of form of life is not discussed, 
illustrated, defined, or clarified in any other way. Charging the apostle of clarity 
with so much vagueness is no small matter. All this, it seems, forces Bartley to 
explain Wittgenstein’s popularity in the English-speaking world in some other 
way than by the power and interest of his ideas; in fact he does it by following 
Gellner’s suggestion ([1959], p. 247-8) that they provide an open-ended (if 
misconceived) ‘research programme’ to anxious academics suffering thesis- 
pressure and publication-pressure. 
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The cumulative effect of all these various lines of approach is to cut Wittgen- 
stein down to size, as it were. Wittgenstein’s only claim to be included in Walter 
Kaufman’s ‘Portraits’ series (other names: Sartre, Engels, Luther, Lenin, 
Lincoln) is that a lot of academic philosophers regard themselves as his followers, 
and the word of his alleged importance has even filtered out to the general 
reading public. They pick up Professor Bartley’s book and read an absorbing 
—even mildly sensational—account of a famous philosopher. Do they also 
appreciate the ultimate irony that the seemingly very respectful book, though 
indeed respectful towards Wittgenstein the man, subtly debunks Wittgenstein’s 
ideas and openly ridicules those who have become his followers and commenta- 
tors? Wittgenstein is pen-portrayed as a brilliant, tormented figure, personally 
fascinating, but a minor-league thinker, constantly misunderstood, and almost 
sure to have been opposed to, if not plainly disgusted by, the secondary literature 
industry which he inadvertently sired. Indeed, Wittgenstein was the father of 
two research programmes and he certainly repudiated in no uncertain terms both 
that (logical positivism or the elimination of metaphysics through the logical 
analysis of language) which was claimed to grow from his Tractatus, as well as 
that part of the second he lived to see. There is something irresistibly tragi- 
comic in Bartley’s picture of armies of eager-beavers busily doing homage to 
Wittgenstein as best they know how by carrying on his programme. Some of 
them are going to pick up Bartley’s book and get very angry when they find the 
joke is on them. 

If the volume has a weakness, it is that it is several books rolled into one 
(biography, commentary, critique). Alternatively, one could say that it operates 
on several different levels of intellectual difficulty (narrative, interpretation, 
critique). Or again, that it is at the same time straightforward, a trifle slick, and 
yet profound. For all this, the book works. Bartley’s ability to handle the im- 
possible, to write enthrallingly about the philosophy as part of the whole man, 
whets the appetite as to who or what will be the subject of his next study. 
Another Austrian schoolteacher, perhaps? 

I. C. JARVIE 
York University, Toronto 
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(with a preface by P. Bernays and an introduction by J. Kraft). Pp. xiii +- 
256. Vol. II (with a postscript by J. Kraft). Pp. xiii + 305. 


This philosophical work of Leonard Nelson (1882-1927) is based on a course 
of lectures given at the University of Göttingen between 1919 and 1926. The 
material was assembled and edited posthumously by the late Julius Kraft, 
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published for the first time in Germany in 1962 and now admirably translated 
into English by Humphrey Palmer. The title is an allusion to Jakob Friedrich 
Fries’s work on the history of philosophy (1837) which, translated into English, 
reads: “The History of Philosophy, written following the progressive steps of 
its scientific development’. 

The book is divided into four main parts: pre-Kant, Kant, regress after Kant, 
progress after Kant (= Fries). I shall deal with the last part first, because this 
is the best way to understand the rest. I cannot really agree with Kraft, who in 
the Postscript praises Nelson for his ‘clarity in the sequence of thought’ (Vol. II, 
p. 287), or for his ‘transparancy in its development and presentation’. One could 
have wished that Kraft had told us how the original material was organised and 
what criteria he followed in his editing. 

Nelson’s intentions as a teacher of history of philosophy (as expressed in the 
introductory ‘General Plan of this work’) are clear enough. Nelson stood in 
direct opposition to the tradition epitomised by Windelband’s dictum: ‘the more 
explicit and definite the standard of judgment is, the more partisan, unfair and 
useless as history the resulting narrative be’ (Vol. I, p. 12). But while Nelson 
emphatically rejects this, the standards by which he judges philosophical ideas of 
the past are, for the most part, tucked away in the last 150 pages of this 600-page 
book. I hope in the present review to do for the reader what Nelson so signally 
failed to do: namely, to summarise as simply as possible the main tenets of his 
philosophy (including his philosophy of science). This task is complicated by 
the fact that Nelson’s thinking is dominated by his re-discovery of Fries (1773- 
1843). For the most part, Nelson’s way of presenting his own ideas is by ex- 
pounding the philosophy of Fries. It is to this that I now turn. (So far as I have 
been able to check, Nelson’s transcription of Fries is always faithful to the 
original.) 

Nelson regarded Fries (whose first treatise appeared in 1798 when Fries was 
25 and contained the essentials of his whole theory) as Kant’s only worthy 
successor. Fries’s first treatise was entitled On the Relation of Empirical 
Psychology to Metaphysics. This work displayed a thorough-going justification- 
ism: every valid belief must be backed by ‘positive’ evidence, given unshakeable 
grounds, grounded on an enternally firm basis. And when I say ‘every’ I mean 
‘every’. According to Nelson, Fries accepted Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason as 
a justification of the principles of metaphysics, the assumptions which make our 
scientific and indeed everyday knowledge possible; but, Fries asked, what 
justification is there for Critique itself? Fries rejected Kant’s Transcenden- 
tal Deduction. His aim was to provide a new kind of justification. In his 
very first paper, he presents a ‘well-thought-out plan for a fundamental reform 
of logic, and especially of the logical theory about the justification of judgements’ 
(Nelson, II, p. 165). Now I shall embark on an unavoidably long summary of this 
theory. 

The key to Fries’s logical theory is a distinctive conception of what a judgment 
is. It is something different than for Kant: ‘Judgment depends on a combination, 
in itself quite arbitrary, of concepts, which we can make this way or that, as we 
please. . . . So the first question is always why a particular combination should 
be singled out. . . . Hence the need to justify each judgment, i.e. to derive each 
such assertion from some other item of knowledge. For a judgment becomes an 
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item of knowledge only when it is based on some other item of knowledge, which 
the judgment simply recapitulates. The agreement of the judgment with this 
item of knowledge on which it is based is the test of its truth, and to demonstrate 
this agreement is what is called justifying the judgment’ (II, p. 170). 

This definition of judgment indicates the basic difference between Fries’s and 
Kant’s notion of a judgment: for Fries there is some knowledge which is not 
in the form of a judgment (II, p. 170). This is what he calls ‘immediate know- 
ledge’. For Fries, a judgment is a recapitulation (Wiederholung) of other items of 
knowledge, some of which are immediate and non-judgmental (or non- 
propositional). Fries’s plan for the fundamental reform of logic, as faithfully 
reported by Nelson, adds up to the following: every judgment requires justifica- 
tion. If a judgment could be justified only by derivation from other judgments, 
there would be an infinite regress of justification. So there must be items of 
immediate knowledge which do not require justification ‘if we are to be able to 
speak of truth at all’ (II, p. 171). Nelson epitomises Fries’s view thus: ‘The 
question of justifying immediate knowledge does not arise. It ought not even to 
be asked’ (II, p. 172). Here, the old Kantian epistemological optimism (we do 
have knowledge—how is this possible?) is re-named by Fries the ‘Principle of 
the Self-Reliance of our Reason’. For Nelson (II, p. 172) as for Fries, it would 
be a mistake to regard the impossibility of justifying immediate knowledge as 
an admission of scepticism: ‘Quite the opposite! Immediate knowledge requires 
no justification, for the simple reason that it already contains as immediate fact 
just what such a justification would be meant to gain for us. This fact must be 
accepted as such. It is not a problem for us, it is our situation. All we need is to 
grasp it and recognise it’ (II, p. 173). 

For Fries, the method of proof, i.e. logical derivation of judgments from other 
judgments, is only one stage of the process of justification. It leads back to so- 
called basic judgments which are justified in their turn by immediate knowledge 
(I, p. 175). So what is immediate knowledge? There is both perceptual and non- 
perceptual immediate knowledge, but whether it comes from the outside 
(perception) or from the inside (metaphysical immediate knowledge), it is not 
learnt: it comes as an already completed datum. 

It is actually non-perceptual immediate knowledge that is the key to the 
philosophy-of Fries. (Those who have met his name only in Popper’s The Logic 
of Scientific Discovery, are liable to assume that immediate knowledge is just 
perceptual knowledge.) 

Before saying more about non-perceptual immediate knowledge, let me finish 
the exposition of Fries’s theory of method. It is clear that in order to avoid the 
infinite regress there must be a method of justification beyond what he called 
‘proof’, vig. derivations of statements from statements. This method, as I have 
already said, consists in tracing the basic judgments (vig. the premisses of a 
‘proof’) to immediate knowledge. If the immediate knowledge is perceptual, the 
justification is called a ‘demonstration’; if non-perceptual, a ‘deduction’. Nelson 
emphasises (II, p. 177) that for Fries, as well as immediate perceptual knowledge, 
we also have immediate consciousness of our perceptual knowledge. This latter 
makes superfluous any attempt to justify the former. 

The other and more original method of justification is deduction which applies 
to the basic judgments of metaphysics. ‘Basic judgments of metaphysics’, Nelson 
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explains, ‘are those about God or the world, about causality or substance, about 
duty, goodness, freedom and beauty’ (II, p. 181). These judgments are traced 
back to immediate metaphysical knowledge. Where does this knowledge come 
from? Fries postulates three sources of knowledge: reflective intellect, sense, and 
thirdly (in Nelson’s words) ‘a pure reason independent both of sense and of 
intellect, an autonomous faculty of knowing which is native to the mind and a 
permanent characteristic of it, and which unites all individual items of knowledge 
into a whole’ (II, p. 207). 

According to Fries, the failure to recognise this third source of knowledge has 
been the main error of traditional philosophy. Kant, with his three types of 
judgment, should have freed himself from the ‘dogma’ of only two sources of 
knowledge, reason and experience. The discovery of this new source of knowledge 
was, for Nelson, the major step forward in philosophy after Kant. ° 

How can we get at this source? We have no direct consciousness of meta- 
physical truths; so we have to undertake a ‘detour’; this consists in an empirical, 
psychological enquiry ‘into immediate metaphysical knowledge, to make sure 
that it does exist, and what it contains—thus acquiring a knowledge of it which 
is distinct from the judgments of metaphysics and which allows us to justify 
them (this is what is called deduction)’ (II, p. 181). 

According to both Fries and Nelson, ‘deduction’ is not a proof of the meta- 
physical judgments. The proof which Kant sought to provide through his 
Transcendental (Nelson calls it ‘Objective’) Deduction of the Categories is 
rejected by them: ‘No proof . . . of the principles of metaphysics is possible at 
all’ (I, p. 200). Fries explicitly says that philosophy should abandon the prejudice 
that all truths are provable. ‘Deduction’ consists in ‘revealing’ (aufweisen as 
against beweisen (= prove)) the original knowledge, hidden in our reason, which 
‘underlies’ (sugrunde liegen) metaphysical judgments. It is through ‘induction 
from inner experience’ (II, p. 209) that Fries tries to establish a Theory of 
Reason, a kind of ‘Natural Theory of the Human Soul’, an ‘inner experimental 
Physics’. “The Critique has indeed to justify the principles of metaphysics, but 
that does not mean it should prove them, only that it should reveal (point out) 
their epistemological grounds’ (I, p. 188). ‘I do not prove’, Fries says in the 
Neue oder Anthropologische Kritik, ‘that all substance is permanent, rather I point 
to the fact that the principle of the permanence of substance lies in every finite 
mind’. 

Nelson gives the (not very happy) name ‘Speculative basic form’ to that which 
is obscurely present, but capable of illumination, in human reason; and he says: 
‘the speculative basic form is what makes categories possible. Metaphysics 
therefore possesses in this speculative basic form an unassailable foundation like 
that possessed by geometry in the perception of space’ (II, pp. 208-9). 

From this quotation we see that Categories are not innate; what is innate is 
the ‘speculative basic form’; and this is open to empirical, anthropological 
investigation. It is present in every human mind. Our knowledge of the cate- 
gories is gained through reflection which does no more than ‘recapitulate’ what 
was already in us obscurely and bring it into the clear light of consciousness. 

In this way Nelson hoped to resolve Kant’s dichotomy of quaestio facti and 
quaestio turis. He used a purely psychological procedure to show the existence 
of something prior to all metaphysical judgments. And this provides him with 
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the epistemic ground (Erkenntnisgrund) he was searching for. According to him, 
we have a situation here analogous to that with empirical judgments which have 
their ‘ground’ in immediate perceptual knowledge. This ‘ground’ is their source. 
For both Nelson and Fries, the quaestio facti and the quaestio iuris are solved 
together by the process of ‘pointing out’ such ‘grounds’, 

Nelson now claims that whereas any attempt to prove a metaphysical or an 
empirical judgment (i.e. to derive it from prior judgments) would involve an 
infinite regress, no infinite regress is involved in either a ‘demonstration’ or a 
‘deduction’. For the process of ‘pointing out’ does not itself figure as a premiss 
in the subsequent ‘deduction’. 

This brings to an end my reconstruction of Nelson’s account of Fries’s Theory 
of Method. If anybody has succeeded in following me so far, he will share with 
me the enjoyment of smiling over Fries’s statement that ‘this simple theory of the 
justification of judgment was enough to make philosophy as simple a school sub- 
ject as geometry and arithmetic had been for thousands of years’ (II, p. 190). Nel- 
son’s presentation of it suffers in being diluted over 600 pages. I would suggest 
to anybody seriously interested in Fries’s philosophy who can read German, but 
has not the time to read his original works, to look up Chapter 7 of volume 3 of 
Cassirer’s Das Erkenntnisproblem before tackling Nelson’s book. Cassirer’s 
exposition, including some good criticism, is much more succinct (30 pages) and 
easier to understand. 

Now I want to probe into Nelson’s theory of philosophical progress and try 
to uncover some of its implicit presuppositions. 

Two basic assumptions led Nelson to ‘posit’ (II, p. 202) a non-perceptual 
immediate knowledge: (1) metaphysical judgments can have ‘objective’ validity; 
(2) but this would not be possible ‘unless one can point out the basis on which 
they could be known’ (IT, p. 215). He holds that judgments can be valid though 
unprovable. He rejects the ‘epistemological axiom that every truth must be open 
to proof; an axiom that is certainly false, since if it were true its contrary would 
follow from its own unprovability (II, p. 47). However, he also holds that every 
true judgment must be open to justification. This is the second assumption. 
(He appears not to have asked whether this is self-refuting.) With Nelson, 
rationalism és justificationism. 

Fries and Nelson had no clear conception of induction and did not try to work 
out a theory for it. In consequence Fries (and Nelson dfter him) had no right to 
claim universal validity for the results of his psychological-empirical Critique. 
(See Fries’s Neue Kritik Der Vernunft, p. xx, where he speaks of the ‘infallible’ 
critical method.) Since Nelson himself says (II, p. 119), ‘We can never assert 
the validity of these (empirical) laws with unqualified rigour, but only that 
experience has so far vouched for them’, he should have conceded that Fries’s 
method yielded contingent results, open to revision. But this is not the impression 
one gets from Nelson, in spite of all his insistence that metaphysical principles 
cannot be proved (bewiesen) but only pointed out (aufgemiesen). 

One cannot understand many of Nelson’s remarks on Descartes, Locke, etc., 
unless one realises that he took over Fries’s view of truth, which Nelson introduces 
whilst criticising Kant only halfway through the first volume. Fries rejected 
what we now call the semantic conception of truth (correspondence theory of 
truth). In Nelson’s words, ‘The relationship of knowledge to its object is not a 
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topic for scientific investigation at all, for it is impossible to compare knowledge 
with its object’ (I, p. 191). For both men, truth is a relationship between items 
within our knowledge. (Nelson on several occasions suggests that the expression 
‘jt is true’ is redundant.) Fries’s conception of truth was bound up with his 
justificationist theory of knowledge. His starting-point was the need to escape 
the infinite regress of justification. He hoped to halt the regress at ‘immediate 
knowledge’. This he called ‘rational truth’. We have ‘intellectual truth’ when a 
judgment (i.e. immediate knowledge) is in agreement with immediate knowledge. 

But, of course, the regress cannot really be halted by a ‘recapitulation’ of an 
unutterable something. (Fries tried in vain to overcome the problem of un- 
utterability of immediate metaphysical knowledge, by calling it ‘obscure’: it can 
be made conscious ‘only step by step’.) Such a ‘recapitulation’ cannot really 
yield the remarkable bonuses which Fries and Nelson claim: not only the 
Categories, but various higher level, universal theories, like the Constancy of 
Mass, the law of inertia and the equality of Action and Reaction. 

Fries rejected what is now known as the doctrine of the unity of science. In 
Nelson’s words, Fries enunciated the principle ‘that truth splits up into different 
world-views’ (II, p. 248). Fries argued, or asserted, that there cannot be any 
systematic unity of human knowledge: ‘the various modes of judging the 
existence of things go their separate ways’, they cannot be brought together under 
common principles. The world is one, but our knowledge of it is split up. We 
have a mechanistic (theoretical), a morphological (common sense), a psychological 
and an ethico-political world-view. There is also a religio-aesthetic world-view 
which is said to be formed ‘by negating the bounds’ of all the naturalistic world- 
views (II, p. 277). 

The mechanistic world-view, according to Nelson, is the metaphysics of 
external Nature based on the only natural phenomenon that can be constructed 
mathematically, namely motion; it was worked out systematically by Fries in his 
book Mathematical Philosophy of Nature, a book ‘which got buried under the 
rubbish of the so-called speculative philosophy of nature of the school of 
Schelling and Hegel’ (II, p. 251). 

But Nelson, unlike Fries, was faced by the new development of relativistic 
physics. His reaction was subdued, almost defeatist: ‘For the present it does 
seem as though natural philosophy and empirical physics will have to go their 
separate ways’ (II, p. 253). Moreover, it would be hasty to draw metaphysical 
consequences from a theory (modern physics) which is in such a muddle that 
we ‘are not even in sight of satisfying the logical requirement of non-contra- 
diction’ (II, p. 253). He now says that the only position which can be reconciled 
with a critical philosophy of nature is the ‘self-denying stance of Conventional- 
ism’, a position he had sharply criticised (I, p. 59). Nelson openly admits that 
Einstein’s critique of the concept of simultaneity, if taken in a non-conventionalist 
way, would force us to reject Kant’s third analogy of Experience, the principle 
of reciprocal action which is equivalent to the assumption of action at a distance 
(II, p. 255). But at a realistic, metaphysical level, Nelson refuses to reject action 
at a distance; for that would involve a reversion to Cartesianism, to action by 
contact, a metaphysical theory which for Nelson cannot be true. If some future 
generation tries to build a bridge between Kant’s metaphysics of Nature and 
‘experimental physics’, it must infallibly revert to some form or other of the 
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postulate of Mechanism’ (II, p. 256). He does not stand completely alone among 
philosophers of the period in his metaphysical opposition to relativity theory. 
(Hugo Dingler, among others, also opposed it in his Physik und Hypothese 
[1921].) Nelson reveals here a fair intuition in scientific matters when he insists 
on regarding the Michelson—Morley experiment, not as the ‘basis’ of Einstein’s 
discovery, but as a ‘contingent occasion for the relativistic critique of the old 
spatio-temporal conception’ (II, p. 254). 

It is only after we have become acquainted with Fries’s philosophy in the last 
quarter of Nelson’s book that the first three-quarters of the book become 
exciting and interesting to read. These deal with the history of philosophy. At 
first reading they are very puzzling. One needs to understand the meaning of 
every phrase because he is extremely succinct. (Descartes, Locke and Berkeley 
receive a total of twenty pages.) Without a grounding in Fries’s theory of method 
and justification, the reader (at least this reader) cannot appreciate why, for 
example, Nelson calls Descartes’ attribution of error to human wilfulness a 
‘psychological discovery’ (I, p. 32) which was a ‘permanent gain for epistemology’. 
For the reader does not yet know of Fries’s thesis that error is possible only in 
non-immediate knowledge and that the faculty of reflection involves arbitrary 
choice. Nor does he know about the psychological nature of Fries’s Critique. 

Descartes, for Nelson, is rightly called the Father of modern philosophy 
because both the rationalists and the empiricists adopted ‘the dogmas he had 
laid down as axioms’ ; not even Kant succeeded in completely freeing philosophy 
from them; only Fries did. Some of these dogmas were older than Descartes; 
for example the dogma that all knowledge comes either from the intellect or from 
the senses, which goes back to Aristotle’s dichotomy of logic and experience. 
Now we are able to understand why Nelson insists so much that this is an 
unwarranted assumption on which no true philosophy could be built: it does not 
leave room for the (by now notorious) ‘metaphysical, non-perceptual immediate 
knowledge’. A reader who has not read this review and was not whimsical enough 
to read the book backwards, cannot understand why Descartes is so wrong in 
regarding only inner, but not outer, perception as immediate knowledge. 

Nelson’s style is in these early pages fast-moving. He summarises the problems 
and sharply criticises the solutions offered by these philosophers in a few 
sentences. His criticisms are usually aimed at their method of arguing, their 
‘dialectic’. He pounces on any logical sleight of hand or surreptitious shift of 
meaning. Arguments based on the ambiguity of a particular word are analysed 
and rejected. This task is performed with almost the zeal of a linguistic philoso- 
pher; but he is always hammering away at real problems. These few pages 
contain an astonishing amount of philosophical information. Two of the best 
chapters are those preceding and immediately following the twenty pages on 
history of philosophy proper. The title of the former is ‘The Dispute about 
Universals, and the Rise of Natural Science’. The problem of universals was 
solved by natural science, says Nelson (I, p. 23), which does not worry about 
concepts but concentrates on theories and laws. The title of the other chapter is 
‘Excursus on the Physics of Galileo and Newton and its Philosophical 
Significance’. Here he attacks conventionalists for not recognising the decisive 
role of metaphysics in science, and accuses conventionalists of misusing nominal 
definitions (“This is where the cheating always starts’) (I, p. 60). We meet here 
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the familiar names of Boltzmann, Mach, Plank, Poincaré, le Roy, Osiander 
Bellarmino. It is in this chapter that one of Nelson’s ‘most far-reaching 
assertions’, as Julius Kraft calls it in the Postscript, makes its first appearance: 
the thesis that strict empiricism is not better than idealism as a philosophy of 
science. 

He does not devote a separate chapter to Leibniz and Spinoza, but the book 
abounds with references to them, which indicate with great clarity their basic 
thoughts. It is with Hume that Nelson grows really excited and cannot any 
longer keep his own philosophy in the background. His exposition of Hume’s 
theory is followed by a chapter on its ‘defects’ and a second one on his ‘lasting 
results’, At this point the reader begins to feel lost, because while some of 
Nelson’s points are good and clear, the relevance of others cannot be fully 
appreciated until one becomes acquainted in detail with Fries’s philosophy. An 
example: Nelson calls Hume’s reduction of all reflective ideas to impressions a 
step forward in philosophy. We shall find out much later that Hume’s main 
contribution to progress in philosophy was his discovery that even everyday 
empirical knowledge depends on tacit metaphysical assumptions which cannot 
be derived from either sense-impression or logic. So the setting is ready for Kant 
to discover the synthetic a priori, and with him we come to Fries’s teacher. 

The exposition of Kant’s philosophy, which takes 150 pages, begins with a 
masterful reconstruction of Kant’s thought as contained in his pre-critical 
writings. This shows how Kant gradually freed himself from the metaphysics 
of Leibniz and Wolff. 

The Critique of Pure Reason itself is expounded in an interesting way, but 
Nelson underplays the role of the Antinomies. Nelson is happy to include Kant’s 
Refutation of Idealism, because it confirms his own thesis that Idealism is an 
unavoidable consequence of radical Empiricism (I, p. 161). The Critiques of 
Practical Reason and of Judgement are briefly dealt with, together with the 
Metaphysical First Principles of Natural Science. Nelson’s firat volume ends with 
60 pages on Defects in Kant’s Theory, some of which I touched on while trying 
to piece together the philosophy of Fries. One can hardly understand these pages 
without having read the chapters on Fries. Many of Nelson’s disagreements with 
Kant, such as that over the quaestio turis, are too far-reaching to be put forward 
in the form of piecemeal criticisms of Kant. 

In the first half of the second volume we come to that part of the history of 
philosophy which, Nelson effectively shows, is a regress from Kant’s philosophy. 
Nelson’s interest in Reinhold, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and Benecke is not 
merely historical: he is interested in their philosophies because they develop 
potentially dangerous theses in Kant’s Critique, drawing out their more absurd 
consequences and thus making their falsity easier to detect. This is why Nelson 
takes so much trouble in criticising philosophers like Fichte and Hegel, whom 
he despises. It is excellent to find somebody of Nelson’s calibre who actually 
reads and analyses the sentences of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, explains the 
trivial logical fallacies in their reasoning, goes through their examples and 
‘proofs’ step by step showing why they do not prove what they pretend to prove. 
Nelson is here at his best, especially in his treatment of Hegel. 

An ‘excursus’ on Historical Materialism is also excellent. Nelson notices that 
some phrases in this theory, like ‘in the long run’, ‘remove the assertion in 
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question from the control of experience as to its truth or falsity’ (II, p. 109). When 
discussing the theory that contradictions have a reality in material existence 
Nelson blows his top, using the most vigorous language (II, p. 111) of anger 
and disgust. 

At this point, where Nelson’s human side shows itself so strongly, I come to 
the end of this review. He was deeply concerned with the problems of his age. 
He saw the First World War as the result of ‘some still undiscovered flaw in 
the foundations’ (II, p. 4) of our culture, and he tried to find and destroy these 
flaws in so far as they were embedded in Hegelian philosophy. But when he 
moved to the more positive task of finding right foundations, he fared less well. 
If we say that Fries bequeathed a programme of empirical, psychological, 
anthropological investigation into immediate non-perceptual, metaphysical, 
knowledge, we must add that Nelson, in this book, does not carry the programme 
any further: for instance, he did not investigate whether intuitions of time are 
culture-invariant or whether the Hopi, say, have intuitions different from ours. 
(Why then is Nelson translated into English but not yet Fries?) 

Fries’s philosophy represents the most ambitious form of justificationism since 
Kant. lt is based on the dogma that we do have true knowledge. (The existence 
of science is taken by Nelson as a fact, as unproblematic—the old Kantian 
optimism.) However, its surpeme justifying principles remain peculiarly 
irrelevant to real problems in science (and also, incidentally, in politics). 

The translation is very good, very few mistakes, which are at II, p. 185, where 
the axiom of Parallels is completely mis-translated and the words ‘to a calculus’ 
are missing from line 5 of 1, p. 58. In the list of German words I miss the word 
aufweisen, i.e. ‘pointing-out’. 

Nelson uses diagrams to illustrate his ideas. Some readers might find them 
useful, I did not particularly. 

ANDREA MANNU* 

London School of Economics 

* [Editors note] Since this review was received we have learned with deep regret of 
Andrea Mannu’s death. 
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x Suppose two boxes are placed in front of me and 
choices 

(1) Take box II only. 

(2) ‘Take both boxes. 

It is given that there are $1,000 in box I and diat a Predictor has either 
placed $1,000,000 in box II or has put nothing there according to the 
following rules 

(A) If Predictor predicts that I will make choice (1) he puts- $M into 

box II; 

(BY If Predictor predicts that I will make choice (2) he puts nothing 

into box II. 

Now the Predictor is a most remarkable person; on thousands of occasions 
before he has under all sorts of circumstances predicted correctly and on 
no occasion has he predicted wrongly the choices of people placed in the 
same situation as myself. Assuming that I wish to gain maximum amount 
of money, should I make choice (x) or (2)? 

There is a compelling argument for making choice (z). On plain induc- 
tive reasoning it is virtually certain that the Predictor has predicted cor- 
rectly my choice and that if I take both boxes he is sure to have predicted 
so and has placed no money in box II in which case I gain $1,000 only. On 
the other hand, if I take nothing but box II it is sure that the Predictor 
correctly predicted this and hence placed $M in it and so I end up with 
$M. 

There seems, however, also a good argument why I should take both 
boxes. The Predictor has already made his prediction (say 24 hours ago), 
he has already either placed $M in box II (and it is guaranteed that once 
he has put $M there he cannot take it back) or decided not to put anything 
there. Suppose he has placed $M in box II then by taking both boxes I 
gain $1,001,000. If on the other hand he has put nothing in box II, then 
again, by taking both I gain more, namely, $1,000. Thus in either case I 
increase my gain by taking both boxes. 

* I wish to thank Stanley Munsat and Ed Galligan who have read and commented upon 
an earlier version of this paper. 
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Robert Nozick in his [1969] applies decision theory principles to the 
problem and after a considerably lengthy discussion concludes that one 
should take both boxes. Without going into any of the details of his dis- 
cussion let me state that I believe his whole approach to be misguided. On 
the assumption that the Predictor is to be believed virtually infallible there 
is a very simple argument to show that I should make the choice of taking 
box II only. To let my point emerge more sharply I shall call the previous 
story Case x and shall introduce Case 2: 

I have been given the same two choices as before. But now there are 
$1,000 in box I and nothing in box II. There is an Observer who watches 
to see whether I take box II only or both boxes and 

(C) If Observer sees that I have made choice (1) he gives me $M. 

(D) If Observer sees that I have made choice (2) he gives me nothing. 
It is at once clear here that I should take box IT only so as to receive $M 
rather than just $1,000. But why? It seems after all one can develop an 
argument that I should take both boxes. It is now already certain on the 
basis of the law of excluded middle, that the Observer will either give $M 
or he will not. If it is true that he will not give me $M then I should take 
both boxes so that at least I have $1,000 and if it is true that he will give me 
$M then too I should take both boxes since it is better to have $1,001,000 
than a mere $M. 

The second argument, however, is obviously faulty. If I take both boxes 
I ensure it that I shall get $1,000 rather than $M, which I could gain by 
making a different choice. True enough $1,001,000 is even more than $M 
but there is just no possibility for me, no matter what I do, to gain $1,000 
as well as $M; for if it is true that the Observer gives me $M it must be 
the case that I take box II only in which case I do not get the extra 
$1,000. 

Similarly in Case 1: on the surface it may look as if there are four 
possibilities, namely, that I get nothing, $1,000, $M, or $1,001,000. On a 
closer look, however, it becomes clear that two of the four possibilities just 
do not exist. It can never be the case that I end up with nothing because 
that could only come about if box II was empty and I did not take box I as 
well; but the infallibility of the Predictor ensures that if I took box II only 
it was not empty. Nor is it ever possible for me to gain $1,001,000. I could 
only obtain this amount if I took both boxes and box II contained $M; but 
the infallibility of the Predictor ensures that if I take both boxes then box II 
is empty. So there are two and only two possibilities: to gain $1,000 or 
to gain $M. Obviously I should act so as to realise the second possibility. 
This implies that I must choose to take box IT only. 

Maya Bar-Hillel and Avishai Margalit in their [1972], arrive indeed at 
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the conclusion that one should choose to take box IT only. Their argument 
seems to me essentially correct. The trouble, however, is that they arrive 
at the conclusion that I should take choice (1) and leave matters at that. 
Matters, however, cannot be left at that since, as I shall show at once, our 
story involves a contradiction. 

Suppose that Smith who is perfectly intelligent and is a perfect well- 
wisher of mine who always advises me to do what is in my best interest, 
sits on the opposite side of box II which is transparent but which is hidden 
from my view. If Smith sees that there is nothing in box IT then he surely 
advises me in his heart that I should take both boxes so that at least I make 
$1,000. If on the other hand Smith sees that there is $M in box II then he 
will want me to gain $1,001,000 and thus wishes again that I take both 
boxes, (If Smith knows about the Predictor then in this case he advises 
me in his heart to take both boxes but sadly concludes that it is certain that 
I will not follow his advice.) Smith is not allowed to communicate with me. 
It does not really matter; I am absolutely certain what he would say to me. 
How come I do not follow his advice? 

Consider the statement: ‘Under certain circumstances it may happen 
that it is not in my best interest to follow the advice of a sufficiently 
intelligent and well informed perfect well wisher.’ If by sufficiently 
intelligent, perfect well wisher we mean a person who invariably advises 
me to do what is in my best interest then the statement amounts to saying 
that sometimes it is not in my best interest to do what is in my best 
interest to do and is therefore obviously self-contradictory. But exactly the 
same contradiction is involved in our story. By hypothesis Smith is a 
sufficiently intelligent and well informed well-wisher. We know for sure 
that he advises me to take both boxes. But by the argument developed 
before it has been shown that it is in my best interest not to follow this 
advice and take box II only. This is a contradiction. It does not really 
matter that Smith does not exist. The kind of advice he would have 
given had he existed is known. It is still a contradiction to maintain that it 
is in my best interest to act contrary to the advice that would have been 
given by Smith would he have existed. 

We are forced therefore to reject our story as an impossible one. But 
what is impossible? Surely there is nothing contradictory in saying that 
there exists a Predictor who on thousands upon thousands of previous 
occasions correctly predicted the choices made by people and that now I 
am faced with two choices, etc., etc. Now indeed none of the actual facts 
described in our story are impossible. But our story also contains an 
assertion which constitutes not a description of an observed fact but which 
is a conclusion based on inference. The conclusion I am referring to is 
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that the Predictor is virtually infallible as evidenced by his past perfor- 
mance. 

This conclusion is, however, not forced upon us by the rules of deduc- 
tive logic. It is not contradictory to maintain that the Predictor’s past 
successes were not a result of any special ability but were due to an 
incredibly improbable coincidence and consequently there is no basis to 
believe that he will have been successful in the prediction he has made 
regarding my choices. 

To maintain such a hypothesis is of course contrary to the tenets of 
inductive logic. The principles of inductive logic require that the regular 
association of events in the past is not to be put down to mere chance but 
be attributed to a lawful connection between those events. The fact that 
the Predictor has always been successful in predicting people’s choices is 
therefore to be explained as a result of a connection which exists between 
those choices and his predictions. But if we assign the ability to the 
Predictor to predict and hence expect that very probably in our case too he 
has made the right prediction, we are made to act contrary to the advice of 
a perfectly intelligent and well informed well wisher, which is to be in- 
volved in a contradiction. Thus we have the choice either to maintain that 
the extremely improbable has happened in the past or to maintain some- 
thing that implies a contradiction. We are forced to choose between going 
against the principles of inductive logic and going against the principles of 
deductive logic. Naturally we have to do the former. 

Thus in spite of his past record I have to maintain that it is not very 
probable that the Predictor has correctly predicted my choice. Consequently 
it cannot be said that by taking both boxes I am making sure that there is 
nothing in box II or that by taking box II only I can be certain that it 
contains $M. My choice therefore must be to take both boxes. I conclude 
therefore that Nozick was right in what choice one ought to make but not 
for the reasons he gave since he arrived at the conclusion that one should 
take both boxes in spite of the fact that he entertained no doubts in 
the powers of the Predictor. I maintain, however, that one should take 
both boxes because there is no argument left for taking box II only since 
one is not to believe in the ability of the Predictor to predict. 

For a moment it may seem that one could resist our conclusion. Admit- 
tedly the statement ‘Under certain circumstances it may happen that it is 
not in my best interest to follow the advice of a sufficiently intelligent and 
well informed perfect well wisher’ is necessarily false. It must therefore be 
in my best interest to follow the advice of Smith and take both boxes. 
But in order to explain how this is possible it is not necessary to conclude 
that the Predictor has no ability to ensure that I get at most a million 
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dollars and at least a thousand dollars, it is possible to deny the credibility 
of some other proposition based on inductive reasoning. For example it 
seems possible to maintain that the Predictor is fully capable to ensure that 
if I take box II only I find a million dollars in it and if I take both boxes I 
find box II empty, however, Smith is not entirely well informed. Suppose 
he sees a million dollars in box II. His advice is then that I should take 
both boxes so that I acquire more than a million dollars. If, however, I 
were to follow his advice the million dollars would vanish from box II and 
contrary to what he thought I would end up with a thousand dollars only. 
True enough in the past this has never happened; whenever the Predictor 
failed to put money in box II that box remained empty and whenever he 
did put money there it remained in the box until the latter was opened. It 
is also given that the boxes are guarded well and it is a known fact that 
money does not disappear just like that from well guarded boxes. All this, 
however, amounts to no more than a strong inductive argument why Smith 
is well informed and why if he sees a million dollars in box II then there is 
very firm rational basis for believing that by taking both boxes one ends up 
with $1,001,000. However, we have already agreed that in order to avoid a 
contradiction we are forced to reject a conclusion based on inductive 
reasoning. Why then must we reject the conclusion that the Predictor is 
endowed with special powers why not reject the conclusion that a million 
dollars placed in box II does not spontaneously disappear? 

The answer is that indeed all we know for sure from the fact that we 
have to avoid a contradiction is that some inductively arrived at conclusion 
must be given up but we are not directly given which one of such con- 
clusions must be rejected. In such a situation it is obvious that we are to 
give up the conclusion which is most reasonable to give up, that is the 
conclusion which is not as strongly supported as any other and also for 
which we can produce the best explanation why it should be rejected. The 
conclusion that the Predictor is endowed with a special ability is based on 
the evidence of his past performance which of course may be very extensive. 
On the other hand the conclusion that once a million dollars are put in 
box IT they do not vanish is based not only on our past experience with all 
the instances of this particular game but on a vastly wide range of cases in 
the past in all of which items which were enclosed in well guarded con- 
tainers did not spontaneously disappear. In addition to this, one would be 
hard put to produce a reasonable explanation why such a phenomenon as 
the disappearance of money from a closed box should occur. On the other 
hand as we shall soon see there is a reasonable explanation why the Pre- 
dictor should be powerless to foresee the choice I am about to make. 

Another attempt to escape the contradiction while at the same time 
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maintaining that the Predictor does have the power to ensure that his plans 
are carried out would consist in claiming that in case there are a million 
dollars in box II, I am powerless to take both boxes. 

Of course such a possibility exists, but it should not deflect me from the 
course of action I must choose. I must attempt to follow the advice of 
Smith and take both boxes. Should I find this physically impossible then 
naturally, against my will, I shall be forced to take box IT only. It will, 
however, become clear to me that the only way for the Predictor to ensure 
the success of his prediction is by forcing me to comply with it. The es- 
sence of the conclusion we have arrived at earlier remains true just the 
same: the Predictor has no ability to predict what my freely willed choice is 
going to be. 

Finally it should be mentioned that sometimes Newcomb’s story is 
presented not merely with a Predictor who has a vast record of successes in 
predictions under all sorts of conditions but simply with a Predictor who is 
postulated to have the ability to predict with absolute certainty what an 
agent’s choice will be. But what we have shown is that we just cannot 
postulate that anybody has such ability, because of the contradiction it 
leads to. Of course it cannot be denied that it is conceivable—though 
incredibly improbable—that someone should have an actual record of 
successes so extensive that the rules of inductive logic should require us to 
assign an ability to him no less than those rules require us to subscribe to 
other well established empirical generalisations. But in this very unlikely 
situation we would be required to refuse to follow the tenets of inductive 
reasoning in order to avoid a contradiction. 


2 Our story has thus taken a surprising turn; we have been presented 
with the case of a man who seems to have demonstrated thousands upon 
thousands of times that he possesses infallible powers of predicting the 
choices that are going to be made, yet we are to ignore the evidence of our 
eyes and contrary to the universally binding principles of inductive logic 
declare his past successes as due to nothing more than exceedingly im- 
probable accident. 

We have then here an instance of a simple buman act, that of choosing 
between taking both or just one of the boxes available and it has been 
demonstrated that this act is essentially unpredictable not only on the 
basis of the knowledge of all the laws governing human behaviour and the 
full knowledge of the present state of the agent, but unpredictable also by 
direct precognition or by any other method. Are we not entitled to draw 
from this far reaching conclusions concerning the fundamental freedom of 
the will? 
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Before answering this question we should be reminded that without 
using Newcomb’s problem it can be shown, and has been shown, that 
there are cases in which it is impossible to predict with certainty what a 
voluntary act will be. The point of this section will be to argue that all 
those other cases in which prediction fails are special cases from which it 
may be impossible to infer that a normal voluntary act is unpredictable in 
principle. In our case, however, there is nothing extraordinary in the 
circumstances of the agent and it should therefore provide a basis for 
inferring from it that in general human choices are unpredictable. 

One well known case is where before acting the agent is informed how 
he was predicted to act. It is clear that in this case there can be no guarantee 
that the prediction will come true since the agent knowing what he was 
predicted to do has the option to do the opposite. But from this special case 
it does not seem warranted to draw conclusions about the general case. 
After all there is a fundamental difference between communicated and 
uncommunicated prediction. One might perhaps be tempted to argue this 
by claiming that the failure of communicated prediction is simply due to 
the fact that the prediction has not taken into account all the factors 
influencing the agent. When a prediction is made how an agent will act 
and the agent is told about this then the prediction may have been made by 
taking into account all the agent’s circumstances but the extra fact that the 
prediction is disclosed to him was not taken into account. But that extra 
fact changes the agent’s state and may induce him to act differently. Of 
course the predictor may go a step further and predict, what effect the 
disclosure of prediction,, based on the agent’s nature and circumstances, 
will have on him. As long as he does not disclose to the agent this latter 
predictiong, it may well be that his prediction, is guaranteed to come true. 
If, however, he communicates to the agent prediction, as well then he may 
fail in that prediction too since now again the agent’s circumstances are 
different from those upon which prediction, was based: prediction, has 
been made on the basis of all the initial conditions of the agent including 
the fact that prediction, had been revealed to him. The agent’s action, 
however, is now also influenced by an additional factor, namely his know- 
ledge of prediction,. One can go on like this and it will be general be true 
that predictionn can take into account all the circumstances of the agent 
including his knowledge of the predictions which were made about him up 
to prediction,-;. However it will not have taken into account the effect of 
the disclosure of prediction; itself. Nothing therefore can be inferred 
from the failure of communicated prediction to the failure of prediction in 
general since the former is based on essentially deficient information. 

Whatever the worth of the foregoing argument, it surely does not 
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apply to predictions which do not require the taking into account the state 
of the agent prior to his choice, but parapsychological predictions which 
may be based on directly perceiving now how the agent is going to choose 
to act. Essentially therefore the reason why from the failure of communi- 
cated prediction we may not infer the failure of ordinary prediction is 
because the two are made under basically dissimilar conditions. The 
circumstances of the agent in the former case include a very significant 
factor absent in normal cases of choice. The decision of the agent in cases 
of communicated prediction is crucially influenced by his knowledge of 
how he was predicted to act. In that case therefore there is a compelling 
reason why the prediction cannot be guaranteed to come true. It is un- 
warranted to conclude that in normal cases where such a reason does not 
exist the agent’s actions are also unpredictable in principle. 

The situation is largely similar in the case of a very intelligent agent who 
for some reason is determined that his actions should not be predicted and 
a predictor who attempts to make his predictions on the basis of his know- 
ledge of the habits and inclinations of the agent. The agent being ac- 
quainted with his own nature may well succeed in figuring out what the 
predictor reckons he is going to do and do the opposite. In the contest of 
wits between the predictor and the agent the latter has a good chance to 
defeat the former no matter how far the science of psychology advances 
and how perfected our knowledge of human nature might become. As the 
science of psychology advances the predictor will have stronger and 
stronger basis upon which to try to foretell the actions of the agent, at the 
same time, however, the agent too, will be able to avail himself of every- 
thing that is at the disposal of the predictor and figure out his prediction 
and frustrate him. 

The reason why the agent will often prevail over the predictor is because 
in the situation described we have the essential features of a communicated 
prediction. But as we have already said we must not draw general con- 
clusions from communicated predictions, where compelling reasons exist 
for the failure of prediction, to cases where such reasons do not exist. 

Another instance in which prediction seems impossible is provided by 
our Case 2 discussed in the previous section. Here it still seems clear that 
the reasonable choice for me is to take box II only so as to ensure that the 
Observer gives me $M. But for a moment we may hesitate. Suppose we 
have Smith’s counterpart, Jones, who is also a well wisher of mine with 
strong precognitive powers who, looking into the future can now observe 
whether or not I am eventually to receive $M from the Observer. Suppose 
Jones sees that I will not receive $M. Then, being a well wisher, he surely 
wishes that I take both boxes so that I gain at least $1,000, and if he sees 
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that the Observer gives me $M then again he advises me in his heart to take 
both boxes so that I gain an extra $1,000. Jones is an intelligent, well 
informed. well wisher—how can I act contrary to his advice of which I am 
fully aware without his actually disclosing it to me? 

The answer must be that I am not to believe that Jones is well informed. 
Just as in Case 1 we denied that the Predictor had actual powers of predic- 
tions, here too we deny that Jones has such powers. We shall allow no 
amount of prior success in the past to convince us that Jones has the ability 
to foresee what the Observer will actually do. His past record, however 
extensive and however consistent will be put down to extraordinarily 
improbable good luck. 

But Jones’s inability to predict correctly what the Observer will do con- 
stitutes once more a special case from which we may not draw general 
conclusions. Suppose Jones ‘sees’ that the Observer gives me $M and 
instructs me to choose both boxes. His advice is of course designed to 
secure me a larger amount of money but in fact it is equivalent to an advice 
by Jones himself for me to act contrary to his own prediction. For Jones’s 
‘seeing’ that I receive $M amounts to his ‘seeing’ me choosing box II 
only, since it can be taken as absolutely certain that the Observer will 
give me $M if and only if I take box II only, for there are no obstacles in 
the Observer’s path to keep strictly to his conditions. But Jones explicitly 
advises me to act contrary to his prediction, and if I follow his advice— 
which I cannot afford to ignore if I am to assume that he is well informed— 
then I take both boxes which is to act contrary to how I was predicted to 
act. But from the failure of prediction in this special case where the circum- 
stances surrounding my choice included my having been advised to act 
contrary to how I was predicted to act cannot serve as a basis for inferring 
from it the failure of prediction under normal circumstances. 

It may perhaps seem, however, that one could raise the following 
question: suppose Jones ‘sees’ that I do not get $M and advises me to take 
both boxes and I ignore his advice and take box II only. Here it is not the 
case that I was acting upon the advice of Jones who was instructing me to 
act contrary to his own prediction. Here Jones advises me to act in accord- 
ance with his prediction, but I ignore the advice and do not take both boxes 
ending up of course receiving $M since the Observer will act according to 
what I actually do and not according to what I was told to do by Jones. 
What special explanation exists in this instance for Jones’s failure to 
envision the future correctly? 

But of course there is absolutely no need to assume that if Jones ‘sees’ 
that I do not get $M then his vision is not going to be fulfilled. It is possible 
to maintain that whenever I do take box II only the Jones’s will have ‘seen’ 
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that I do get $M (except that even in this case his advice still remains ‘take 
both boxes’). 

Thus the circumstances surrounding my situation in Case 2 are such 
that it cannot serve as a basis from which one could infer the general 
unpredictability of choices. In those cases in which Jones may fail to 
predict correctly whether the Observer gives me $M there are special 
reasons—absent in normal cases—why Jones may fail. On the other hand 
in those cases in which there is no special reason why Jones might fail he 
never actually fails. Jones may be unsuccessful in predicting correctly what 
will happen if I take both boxes in which case he may have predicted that I 
do get $M, but his failure is explainable because he himself has advised me 
to act contrary to his prediction. In cases where I take box II only, there is 
no special reason why Jones’s prediction should fail to come true but neither 
can it be established that they do fail. 

So far then in all those cases in which we have seen that predictions 
concerning human choices cannot be relied upon, it has been demonstrated 
that the choice was made under special circumstances which provided clear 
reasons—not existing in general—why the prediction should not be 
reliable. Does the failure of the Predictor in Newcomb’s case introduce an 
essentially novel situation with far-reaching implications or are there special 
reasons in this case also which prevent prediction? It might seem that once 
more we have a situation in which my actions are unpredictable for the 
special reason that I am acting on the advice of Smith who knows, by 
looking at the contents of box II, what the Predictor has predicted and 
advises me to act so as to frustrate him. But this is not true if I take box II 
only, in which case I disregard, for whatever reason I may have, the advice 
of Smith who is in a superior position to advise me, and thus we can cite no 
special reason at all why the Predictor should fail to predict that I take box 
II only, 

Perhaps it will indeed be suggested that if I do take box II only, it can be 
predicted, if not with certainty, at least with high probability that I will do 
so. It can, however, be shown easily, that whatever the probability that the 
Predictor predicts that I will take box II only, this probability cannot be 
higher at all in case I actually do take box II only than if I take both boxes. 
For suppose to the contrary that the probability of the Predictor predicting 
that I take box II only, if I end up taking both boxes is p, while if I in fact 
take box II only then it is p + e. Let the amount of money the Predictor 
places in box II, if he predicts that I will take that box only, x dollars 
rather than a million dollars. The expected desirability of choosing both 
boxes is 1,000 + px, since if I take both boxes I am sure to receive $1,000 
and there is a probability of p that in addition I also receive x dollars. The 
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expected desirability of choosing box II only, is, on the other hand 
(p + «)x. By making x sufficiently large ex can be made to exceed 1,000, no 
matter how small ¢ is. The expected desirability of choosing box II only is 
higher than that of choosing both boxes and therefore it is in my best 
interest to choose box II only. But this is contrary to the advice of Smith and 
is therefore impossible. 

ı We have thus seen that even in those cases in which I choose to take box 
I only the frequency with which the Predictor will predict this will not 
increase over the frequency with which hemakes the same prediction in cases 
in which I do not choose to doso. Now in this case, however, there is nothing 
special in my circumstances which tends to explain why here, but not in 
general, there is no greater success in predicting my choice. Our argument 
employing Smith and the consequent showing that there is a contradiction 
if we assume that the Predictor can predict with higher probability than p 
(where p is the probability that he will predict that I choose box II in case I 
do choose to take both boxes) that I will choose box II only if I do in fact 
choose box II only is certainly not an argument why the prediction fails to 
be more successful but merely an argument that it fails to be so. If we 
want to know why the prediction is not more secure we must look for the 
reason in the general nature of free human choices. It may perhaps be 
said that it is of the essence of a free agent’s voluntary choices that they are 
not determined at all before the very moment he wills his decision and that 
is why there is no way to foresee it. 

It should be pointed out that it is not claimed that it is an even chance 
that an agent in Newcomb’s case will make either choice. It may well be 
that it is highly probable—especially if our solution according to which it is 
rational to choose both boxes—that the agent will choose to take both 
boxes. Consequently if the Predictor wants to increase his chances to be 
right he should predict that the agent will take both boxes. What is being 
claimed is, that the Predictor will have no success at all in sorting out the 
minority cases in which the agent chooses box II only. The frequency with 
which the Predictor predicts that the agent will take both boxes will not 
vary from cases in which the agent actually takes both boxes to cases in 
which he takes box IT only. 

It should perhaps also be pointed out that it is not claimed that the 
Predictor may not be able to distinguish between agents with different 
dispositions. Suppose I am an abnormal person with a strong psycho- 
logical compulsion, whenever presented with choices like in Newcomb’s 
case, to take box II only. It may therefore be highly probable in my case— 
but not in the case of normal persons—that I will choose to take box II 
only. There is no reason why the Predictor should not be aware of my 
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affliction and consequently make a different forecast in my case than he 
would make in other cases. The important point, however, is this: I may 
not always take box II only, but only in the majority of cases and the 
Predictor will have no ability at all to sort out the minority cases. This 
means that in those instances in which I do choose both boxes he is not in 
the least more likely to predict that I do so than when I do choose box II 
only. In other words, since my choices are not entirely unconstrained 
because of the presence of the psychological compulsion the Predictor may 
utilise this and predict most of the time that I will take box II only and be 
most of the time right. But in the minority of cases in which I exercise my 
will to overcome my compulsion, the frequency with which the Predictor 
will still predict that I take both boxes will not decrease at all. 


3 In Section xr I compared Case 1 to Case 2 with respect to the choice I 
should make. Now we have seen, however, that the two cases are essentially 
different. In the former it is reasonable for me to take both boxes; in the 
latter, box II only. The difference arises out of the fact that in Case x it is 
a Predictor offering $M on certain conditions whereas in Case 2 it is an 
Observer. There are no obstacles for the Observer to adhere strictly to his 
condition to give me $M if I take box II only and to give me nothing if I 
take both boxes. Since having $M is preferable to having $1,000 only, 
obviously I should take box II only. The Predictor on the other hand is 
powerless to ensure that everything happens according to his conditions. 
He may predict that I take both boxes and hence not put anything in box IT 
yet I take eventually box II only and end up with nothing; it is also pos- 
sible that he predicts that I shall take box II only and thus put $M in it 
yet in the end I take both boxes, thus gaining $1,001,000. Since we do not 
believe in his power to predict there is no reason to think that by taking 
both boxes it becomes more likely that there is money in box II or that by 
taking box II only, I render it more probable that there are $M in it. 
Obviously, therefore I should take both boxes which contain more money 
than box II alone. 

There are other differences as well between the two cases. In both cases 
we have perfect well wishers whose advice to me is to take both boxes. In 
Case 1, to be rational, I must accept the advice of Smith who is a sufficiently 
well informed well wisher and whose advice is therefore in my best 
interest to follow. In case 2, however, I reject Jones’s advice on the grounds 
that he is not well informed. Smith must be well informed since the only 
relevant information he requires is whether there are or there are no 
million dollars in box II and there are no obstacles preventing him from 
observing this. Jones on the other hand bases his advice on what he ‘sees’ 
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the Observer will do. His information may not be reliable, for if he ‘sees’ 
that the Observer gives me $M and I follow his advice taking both boxes, 
it will of necessity turn out that contrary to Jones’s ‘vision’, the Observer, 
who is in a solid position to determine that he follows his conditions, will 
not give me anything. 

In Case 1, however, even in those instances in which I disregard the 
advice of Smith and take box II only the Predictor may fail to foresee that 
I will do so. Furthermore the frequency with which the Predictor will 
predict that I take box II only is not in the slightest greater in those 
instances in which I actually do so than the frequency with which he makes 
the same prediction when I do otherwise. But there is no special reason 
why the Predictor should have no greater success in these instances. It 
seems therefore that the frequency of the failure of the Predictor in these 
instances points to a fundamental aspect of voluntary choices namely their 
unpredictability. In general when I can choose between doing A or 
refraining from doing A then while it may be possible to predict that more 
probably I will do A than not, in case where there is a small probability 
that I may refrain from doing A it is not possible to be successful in 
guessing this. That is, it is not possible that a predictor will predict that I 
do not do A with greater frequency in cases in which J actually refrain from 
doing A than in cases in which I do A. Because of their fundamental 
unpredictability, voluntary choices may therefore perhaps be said to be 
free in a very radical sense. 

The University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 
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Propositions, Possible Languages and the 
Liar’s Revenge 


by JOHN F. POST 


An adequate theory of natural language should include a solution to the 
semantic paradoxes. This is not the only condition of adequacy, but it is an 
important one. For the paradoxes are among the crucial tests of one’s 
theory of natural semantics, syntax and phonetics, all of which figure in 
the paradoxes to some degree. The theory should either show how a correct 
conception of our language would block the derivations of paradox, or 
explain why they cannot be blocked even on a correct conception, and 
justify a relatively simple linguistic reform which would do so. 

Just as a theory of natural language should afford a solution to the 
paradoxes, one’s solution typically will presuppose a conception of lan- 
guage. Hence much more is at stake than sometimes meets the eye when 
philosophers argue about classical paradoxes such as the Liar, the Grelling, 
and so on. It is simply not true that these arguments are ‘five-fingered 
exercises’ or ‘sterile ornaments’ of a philosophy of language (as I have heard 
them dismissed by two prominent philosophers, who in fairness should 
remain unnamed, not having committed themselves on the point in print). 
One’s treatment of semantic paradox can crucially affect one’s views 
about meaning, truth, propositions, sentences, and utterances, together 
with their interrelations and much else. 

This fact may occasionally be obscured by the belief that the classical 
paradoxes have long since been solved or quarantined by some means or 
other. But even if they have been adequately solved—which is far from 
clear—there is no guarantee that the same means would suffice for any 
new paradox that might turn up. Of course a sweeping rejection of all 
self-reference has nothing to fear from a new paradox. But natural- 
language solutions typically make a virtue of allowing some self-reference, 
in contrast, say, to a strict language-level approach. Furthermore, all such 
solutions have concentrated on absolute notions of truth and falsity, as 
expressed in one-place predicates like ‘is true’ and ‘is false’. Relativised 
predicates like ‘is true (false) în possible world W’ and ‘is true (false) with 
respect to language L’ have been neglected. Yet paradox lurks in this” 
neglected portion of the expressive power of natural language. 
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One such paradox is the Liar’s Revenge. This arises in connection with 
sentences like ‘What I am saying is not true in the nether world’, where 
the nether world is a logically possible world we may imagine the Liar to 
have joined when he departed this one. Elsewhere [1973] I argue that what 
is said in ‘What I am saying is not true in the nether world’ can be shown 
to be both true and false, given assumptions having at least the same initial 
plausibility as those used to derive inconsistency in the case of the Liar. 
There is the considerable danger that some leading solutions to the 
paradoxes could not solve the Liar’s Revenge even if they happened to be 
entirely successful in solving the Liar and other paradoxes hitherto 
available. This is indeed the fate of category solutions and state solutions, 
or so I argue in my [1973]. Such solutions try to block derivation of para- 
dox by pointing to a category mistake in some step of the derivation, or to 
an incorrect use of a sentence about states of affairs. 

In what follows, I argue that a linguistic analogue of the Liar’s Revenge 
poses an even greater threat to proposition solutions, Such solutions 
posit propositions as truth-bearing constants of translation, and require 
that any reference to a proposition must in principle be replaceable by its 
expression. The threat to such solutions is not merely that they cannot 
solve the linguistic analogue, and therefore are incomplete. What is much 
worse, basic features of these solutions actually give rise to the linguistic 
analogue, so that they are inconsistent. Such a reductio would be of 
considerable interest even if, as I happen to believe, the literature already 
contains logically weaker forms of criticism which proposition solutions 
cannot answer satisfactorily. 

There is another reason, and a deeper one, for continuing to probe 
proposition solutions (henceforth, ‘P.S’s’ for short). The Liar’s Revenge 
bears on the question of what counts as a possible world. (Cf. Martin 
[1974] and Post [1974].) Its linguistic analogue bears on the question of 
what counts as a possible language, as we shall see. (Cf. Quine [1960], 
pp. 213-14; Herzberger [1970], pp. 147, 161; and Chomsky [1965], 
chapter 1.) PS’s presuppose an answer to this question which actually 
gives rise to paradox. They presuppose a familiar conception of what sort 
of thing a language is and what sorts of things can be expressed in a 
language. Given this conception, not only is a certain language possible— 
we shall come to call it Netherese—but we may plausibly say certain 
things about Netherese in English. In particular, we may say such things 
as ‘With respect to Netherese, my present utterance does not express 
(translate into) a true proposition’, or briefly, ‘What I am uttering is not 
true in Netherese’. English sentences such as these represent the linguistic 
analogue of the Liar’s Revenge. Basic features of PS’s imply that their 
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utterance would express a proposition. The proposition turns out to be 
both true and false. Evidently there is something incoherent in the under- 
lying conception of what counts as a possible language and what we can 
say about it in the possible language we call English. 

` In the concluding section, I offer a tentative diagnosis of the source of 
the trouble. It does not turn simply on the positing of propositions. As we 
shall see, the paradox goes through for sentences as well. Rather it turns 
on the positing of propositions in such a way that certain languages are 
possible and certain translations are warranted from one possible language 
to another. If sentences (or sentence-types) are posited in such a way as to 
allow the same translations and possible languages, then in effect they 
behave as propositions. The term ‘proposition solution’ would still apply, 
even if the talk is overtly of sentences, so I use the term throughout. 


x There is a familiar conception of natural language according to which 
there are propositions and there are sentences whose utterance may or may 
not express a proposition. The utterance of different sentences in different 
languages can express one and the same proposition. This is a standard 
way of construing translation: propositions are constants expressed in 
common by foreign utterances and their domestic translations. In the same 
vein, because there is no necessary but only accidental connection between 
sound and meaning, 
(a) One and the same utterance could happen to express distinct 
propositions in different languages. 
Furthermore, if the proposition expressed by an utterance U according to 
the conventions of a language L is true, then we say derivatively that U is 
true in or with respect to L. (Cf. Kneale [1972], p. 239.) Since the same 
utterance could express one proposition in L and another in L*, and since 
both propositions, though distinct, could happen to be true, it follows that 
(b) Utterances which are true with respect to one language could also be 
~ true, coincidentally, with respect to another. 
That is, different languages L and L* could happen to map one and the 
same utterance U onto distinct propositions in such a way that if U is 
true in L then U is true in L*. Jokes about fractured French and fractured 
Latin depend upon essentially this possibility. Principle (6), like (a), 
reflects a standard view of translation. There are propositions and there are 
sounds or utterances. The truth-values and relations among the former are 
1 J am heavily indebted to Mr J. L. Mackie for criticism of an earlier draft; and to 
Professor R. L. Martin for a remark which set me thinking about possible languages in 
connection with the Liar’s Revenge. Naturally, neither is thereby implicated in the 


outcome. Mackie ([1973], p. 253) presents an interesting ‘variant of the liar expressed 
in terms of languages’, to support an objection to Tarski, 
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absolute, in no way dependent upon their accidental connections with the 
latter. Translation merely finds these connections, without affecting the 
truth-values or relations. 

In addition, the conception of language at issue holds both that facts 
about language such as (a) and (b) can themselves be expressed in 
natural language, as I just did, and that natural expressive power includes a 
high degree of self-reference, though not so much as to encompass 
paradox. As a leading proponent of PS’s says, ‘In any fully human 
language it is possible to talk about talk and about what is said in talk’—in 
that language itself or in some other. (Kneale [1971], p. 327.) Hence ‘any 
human beings ... have or can easily make a way of talking about proposi- 
tions’, so long as any such talk about a proposition is replaceable in principle 
by its expression. (Kneale [1972], pp. 233, 235.) 

In particular, a natural language at least can express its own phonetics 
and syntax, even if there should happen to be problems about expressing 
all of its own semantics. Among other things, this means that given any 
utterance U, then any ‘fully human language’ L will be such that 

(c) L contains sentences whose utterance U* would express in L the 

proposition that U is (or is not) an utterance of a sentence of L, or 

of some other language. 
Thus suppose someone speaking Chinese utters U. English contains 
sentences whose utterance U* would express in English propositions to the 
effect that U is not of a sentence of English, that U is of a sentence of 
Chinese, and so on. Principle (c) holds even when U and U* are identical, 
as in certain cases of self-reference. For example, English contains the 
sentence ‘My present utterance is (is not) an utterance of an English 
sentence’. An utterance U* of this sentence expresses in English the 
proposition that my utterance (call it U) is (is not) an utterance of an 
English sentence. Here U* = U. (Cf. Kneale [1972], p. 242.) 

Principles (a) — (c) are at least implicit in ordinary talk about languages, 
utterances, propositions and truth. In fact, the ordinary, common-sense 
nature of this conception of language constitutes much of its justification 
in the eyes of those philosophers who rely on it to help solve the paradoxes. 
All the more surprising, then, that the conception itself gives rise to 
paradox. It does so in part because it implies that a certain language L is 
possible, where to say that L is possible, given principles (a) ~ (c), is just to 
say that L satisfies (a) — (c). 


z The Liar and his colleagues in the nether world have discovered that 
they require a language in common in order to pursue their logical investi- 
gations. Over the centuries a Netherese language has evolved, which 
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satisfies principles (a)-— (c) in the following particular ways. To begin 
with, 

A. One and the same utterance expresses distinct propositions in 
Netherese and English, if it expresses any at all. 

A merely specifies that Netherese and English satisfy (a), as do Chinese 
and English, for example, or even Netherlands Dutch and English. 

As for principle (b), it turns out that certain utterances which are true 
with respect to English happen also to be true with respect to Netherese. 
Specifically, the Liar and company have found that every utterance U 
which expresses in English a true proposition about utterances translates, 
by sheer coincidence, into a true proposition in Netherese. By A, of course, 
the two propositions are distinct. Examples of propositions about utterances 
would be that Nelson’s last words are famous, that the King’s latest 
utterance was melodramatic, that nevertheless it expressed a true proposi- 
tion in French, that it was not an utterance of an English sentence, and so 
on. Thus what the Liar has discovered is that where U expresses in English 
a proposition about utterances, if U is true in English then coincidentally 
U is true in Netherese. This conditional will be abbreviated, using Kneale’s 
own notation ([1972], p- 239), as 

B. TU) > T,(U). 

B merely specifies a particular way in which N (i.e. Netherese) satisfies 
principle (b). Like (b), B reflects a standard view of the translational 
enterprise. 

In accordance with principle (c), N contains grammatically well-formed 
sentences whose utterance U* would express in N the proposition that a 
given utterance U is (or is not) an utterance of a sentence of N, or of some 
other language; English for instance. The sentences of N whose utterance 
happens to express these matters of phonetics and syntax are the formulas 
‘U is true in N’, ‘U isnot true in N’, and ‘U is true in English’. Obviously 
these formulas are also well-formed sentences of English. We abbreviate 
them as ‘TUY, ‘~T,(U)’, and ‘T,(U)’, respectively, where ‘U’ is a 
stand-in for any name or description of an utterance. But by the conven- 
tions of N, 

C. Utterances of ‘T,(U)’, ‘~T,(U) and ‘T,({U) express the proposi- 
tions that U ts of a sentence of N, that U ts not of a sentence of N, and 
that U is of a sentence of English. 

In line with A, the propositions expressed in N by uttering these sentences 
are quite distinct from the propositions expressed in English. For example, 
the proposition that the utterance U is not of a sentence of N is quite 
distinct from the proposition that U is not true in N. The former proposi- 
tion has to do with the phonetics and syntax of N, the latter with the 
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semantics as well. Yet both are expressed (one in N, the other in English) 
by uttering the sentence ‘T',({U)’, or the sentence it abbreviates. 

A further example seems in order, to illustrate the operation of B and C. 
Consider an utterance U of “The President’s latest utterance is not true in 
N’. Suppose U expresses a proposition in English, as normally it would, 
namely the proposition that the President’s latest utterance is not true in 
N. Clearly this proposition is about utterances, namely the President’s 
latest. Suppose further that this proposition is true, say because the 
President was not speaking Netherese, so that his latest utterance was not 
even of a sentence of N, and therefore could not have been true in N. Then 
the proposition U expresses in English is true, which is to say that T {U}. 
In light of B, therefore, Ty(U}—i.e. the utterance U of “The President’s 
latest utterance is not true in N’ expresses a true proposition in N. The 
proposition expressed, according to C, is that the President’s latest is not 
of a sentence of N, which is true enough given that the President was not 
even speaking N. Had he been speaking N, his latest would have been of a 
sentence of N, so that the proposition expressed by U in N would be false. 
Hence it would be false that T (U), and by B, therefore, false that TU), 
and U would not be true in English, either because the proposition U 
expressed in English is false—the President’s latest zs true in N—or 
because for some reason U failed to express a proposition in English to 
begin with. 

According to a leading proponent of PS’s, “The rationality of man... 
is surely bound up with his use of language... and language makes us 
rational only in so far as it enables us to conceive possibilities . . .’ (Kneale 
[1972], p. 225). Such possibilities include other languages. Is N a possible 
language? Given the conception of language represented in principles (a) — 
(c) it certainly is. Conditions -C merely specify particular ways in 
which N satisfies the principles (a) that the same utterance can express 
distinct propositions in different languages; (b) that utterances true in one 
language may coincidentally be true in another; and (cy thet any full: 
human. language enables us to talk about talk, and thus contains sentences 
whose utterance would express, for any given U, the phonetic-syntactic 
proposition that U is (or is not) of a sentence of that language, or of some 
other. So (a) — (c) are jointly satisfied by N. It follows that N counts as a 
possible language given the conception of language presupposed by PS’s. 
Next we shall see how a contradiction can be derived from this conception. 


3 Having analysed Netherese, the Liar is having second thoughts about 
what he said while among the living. It now occurs to him that he ought 
to have uttered 
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(x) My present utterance is not true in Netherese. 

If we let ‘œ’ designate the utterance I produce when I utter (r), then (Z) 
may be abbreviated as 

(K) ~ T,({R). 

In effect (K) reads, ‘My present utterance k does not express a true 
proposition with respect to N’, or briefly, ‘My utterance is not true in N’. 

In the next section we shall see why an utterance of (z), or of (K), does 
express a proposition in English, in spite of the self-reference. At least it 
does so according to P.S’s and the general conception of language lately 
explored. But for the time being we shall merely assume that my utterance 
k of (z) expresses a proposition in English. Note that the proposition 
expressed by k—the proposition that & is not true in N, or that ~T y(k}— 
is about utterances, namely k. Hence B applies, so that if T (k), then T (A). 

The question arises as to whether the proposition that ~ T (k) is true. 
Obviously it is. By the conventions specified in C, k expresses in N the 
proposition that 

(2) k is not an utterance of a sentence of N. 

But precisely because k expresses a proposition in N, k ts an utterance of a 
sentence of N (ef. C). So the proposition expressed by k in N is not true 
but false. Hence & is not true in N, which is to say that ~ T p(k). However, 
because ~T x(k), it follows by B that ~T p(k), which is to say that k does 
not express a true proposition in English (cf. what happened when the 
President was speaking N). But by hypothesis, k expresses a proposition 
in English, namely the proposition that ~7',(k). It follows that this 
proposition is not true but false, which entails that T x(k). That is, k rs true 
in N. Thus we have proved a contradiction: T x(k) and ~T p(k). 

This is the linguistic analogue of the Liar’s Revenge. One cannot 
conclude from the contradiction simply that no such language as N could 
exist, as one concludes in the case of the Barber simply that he could not 
exist. As we have seen, the key properties of N, unlike those of the Barber, 
are deeply embedded in ordinary talk about languages, utterances, 
propositions, and truth. Principles (a) — (c), like the conception of language 
they represent, are based on that talk; and A — C merely specify particular 
ways in which N satisfies (a) —(c). Rejecting the possibility of N would 
require us to reject or revise something in (a) —(c)—a counter-intuitive 
and painful business at best, certainly from the point of view of ordinary 
talk and of PS’s, which rely on that talk. Rejecting the possibility of the 
Barber costs nothing by comparison. So the contradiction represents a 
genuine antinomy, not a ‘veridical paradox’. (Cf. Quine [1966], p. 5.) 
Even if the contradiction did not represent an antinomy, it would represent 
a reduction to absurdity of the conception of language which gives rise to it. 
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4 In deriving the contradiction, we assumed that my utterance k of (r), 
or of (K), expresses a proposition in English. The assumption not only is 
not blocked by PS’s, it is implied by them. It is not blocked because the 
principle used by PS’s against paradoxes like the Liar has no effect here. 
The principle is that any designation of a proposition—any name or 
description—must be replaceable by its expression. The same proposition 
must therefore be designatable by prefixing the nominaliser ‘that’ to one of 
its specimens. (Cf. Kneale [1972], pp. 233, 239, 242.) 

This is easily done not only for ‘~ T (kY but for ‘T',(k)’. These formulas 
abbreviate ‘k does (does not) express a true proposition with respect to 
N’. The latter contains only one reference to or designation of a proposi- 
tion, namely one purportedly expressed by k in N. Since & is an utterance 
of ‘~ T ,({k)’, the alleged proposition is one expressed in N by an utterance 
of ‘~T',(k)’. According to the conventions of N specified in C, this is the 
proposition that (2) k is not an utterance of a sentence of N. (2) has to do 
solely with phonetics and syntax; it contains no reference to a proposition, 
but only to utterances (including k) and sentences of N. Hence nothing 
about PS’s prevents us from saying that an utterance of (2) expresses a 
proposition in English, or that the proposition can be designated by 
prefixing ‘that’ to one of its specimens, namely to (2). Even when con- 
strued self-referentially, an utterance of (2) expresses a proposition (cf. the 
remarks following (c) in section 1). The principle that ‘ability to express a 
proposition can never depend on ability to designate it has not been 
violated; no state of affairs has been presented only by talk about its 
presentation. (Kneale [1972], p. 243.) 

The point merits repeating in more general terms. According to PS’s, 
as seen, ‘in any fully human language it is possible to talk about talk and 
about what is said in talk’—in that language or in some other. One who 
utters ‘~7',(k) in English talks about talk—namely about his utterance 
k—and about what is (or perhaps is not) said (expressed) by that talk in 
Netherese. Even when the English speaker’s utterance contains a reference 
to itself, he may still talk about that utterance and about what it expresses 
in N or in some other language besides English. What he cannot do in a 
given utterance U is talk about what U itself expresses in English. In that 
case the only specimen of the alleged proposition he could produce would 
be U. But then it would become impossible to express the proposition 
independently of designating it. The English speaker would fall into the 
same ‘vicious circle of preconditions’ that blocks the Liar, any time he 
tries to talk about what his present utterance expresses in English. (Kneale 
[1971], pp. 330-1, and [1972], pp. 242-3.) 

The situation is very different when the English speaker talks about a 
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proposition his present utterance U coincidentally expresses in a language 
L other than English. In that case he can go on to produce a specimen of 
the proposition which is quite distinct from U. At least he can do so if the 
conventions of L are appropriately different from those of English, so that 
the proposition that-P* which U expresses in L is distinct from the 
proposition that-P which U expresses in English. For then he can produce 
in English an utterance U* which is distinct from U, and which expresses 
that-P* (just as an utterance of (2) is distinct from k; so too for the corres- 
ponding propositions). Hence he.can go on to express the proposition 
that-P* independently of designating it, simply by uttering U* in English 
(e.g. utter (2)). 

This arrangement also satisfies related Rylean requirements for namely- 
riders. (Cf. Ryle [1951].) For example, I succeed in stating something 
when I utter ‘My present utterance U expresses a true proposition in N’, 
because I can go on to say, ‘... namely the proposition that U is of a 
sentence of N’. My statement unpacks in such a way that its namely-rider 
is fulfilled by something other than my statement. 

That my utterance k of ‘~T,(k) expresses a proposition in English 
not only is not blocked but is implied by basic features of PS’s. Perhaps 
the most basic feature is that whether an utterance expresses a proposition 
depends on a variety of contextual matters, including the conventions of 
the language in use at the time. (Kneale [1972], p. 236.) The language must 
be specified, because ‘a single utterance might conceivably be a specimen 
of several different propositions according to the conventions of different 
languages.’ (Kneale, [1972], p. 235; cf. (a), above.) This is given as a 
leading reason why truth is a property not of utterances or sentences but of 
propositions. Another reason, which is implied by this one, is that ‘for any 
utterance we choose to consider it is at least conceivable that there should 
not only be some language in which it would be true... but also some 
language in which it would be false,’ so that ‘ascription of truth to an 
utterance without reference to a particular language... would not even 
exclude a like ascription of falsity.’ (Kneale [1972], p. 240.) 

Now suppose we are given two different languages in which any utter- 
ance U we choose to consider expresses distinct propositions, if it expresses 
any at all. Let one of the languages be English, the other any language L 
whose conventions are markedly different from those of English. Obviously 
it is at least conceivable that U does not even express a proposition in L, 
hence that U does not express a true proposition in L, which is to say that 
U is not true in L. Thus for any U we choose to consider it is conceivable 
that U is not true in L. But if for any U it is conceivable that U is not true in 
L, then, for any U, that U is not true in L is a proposition. For ‘conceivable 
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that’, like ‘possible that’ and ‘true that’, makes sense only when what 
it is prefixed to is a specimen of a proposition. Therefore an utterance of ‘U 
ts not true in L expresses a proposition no matter what utterance is designated 
by ‘U’, provided the conventions of L are different from those of English. 
But whatever is true of all utterances is true in particular of any utterance 
designated by ‘my present utterance’. (Cf. van Fraassen [1970], p. 247.) It 
follows that my utterance of 

(3) My present utterance is not true in L 
expresses a proposition in English, so long as L is a language whose 
conventions are markedly different from those of English. As seen, the 
conventions of N are quite different from those of English. It follows that 
my utterance of (z), ‘My present utterance is not true in N’, which is 
abbreviated by (K), expresses a proposition in English. P.S’s presuppose a 
conception of language which, so far from blocking the assumption that a 
proposition is expressed, actually implies it. 


5 Thus do proposition solutions give rise to a linguistic analogue of the 
Liar’s Revenge, by virtue of their underlying conception of what counts as 
a fully human language. Naturally those who rely on such solutions will 
resist this conclusion, but the burden is on them to give a non-ad hoc 
explanation of how and why we may block one or more of the assumptions 
which jointly yield the inconsistency ‘7',(k) and ~T y(k)’. That is, they 
must explain, on the basis of features already implicit in their conception 
of language, why some such assumption is not warranted. 

The obvious assumption to question seems to be that there could be a 
language N whose conventions are such that (i) any utterance about utter- 
ances which is true in English translates into a distinct truth in N (cf. A, 
B); and (#) an utterance of ‘T, (UF translates into the proposition that U 
is not of a sentence of N (cf. C). Unfortunately there appears to be nothing 
in P.S’s which would imply that or explain why no language could have 
these conventions. On the contrary, that a language could have such 
conventions is a consequence of the underlying conception of what counts 
as a fully human language. This follows from the fact that principles 
(a) —(c), which are at the heart of that conception, are jointly satisfied by 
N. 


Another assumption to question is that my utterance k of ‘~T,(ky’ 
expresses a proposition in English. Unfortunately, as lately argued, this 
assumption also is a consequence of basic features of PS’s. There appears 
to be no plausible way for PS’s to avoid the inconsistency. 

It would be a mistake to fix the blame simply on the positing of proposi- 
tions. The antinomy goes through for sentences as well. Even Quine says, 
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‘Conceivably, by an extraordinary coincidence, one and the same string of 
sounds ... could serve for ‘2<5’ in one language and ‘2>-5’ in another.’ 
(Quine [1970], p. 14.) Thus where ‘S’ and ‘S*’ represent distinct sentences 
of English, one and the same utterance U could serve for S in one language 
and S* in another (cf. (a)). Again U expresses a truth only relative to a 
language L: U is true in L—+.e. T ,(U)—just if U serves for S in L, and S 
is true. The sentence S is the truth-bearer. ; 

Now assume what Quine need not assume, that by extraordinary 
coincidence there is an L in which U serves for ‘U is not of a sentence of 
L’; that in English U serves for ‘~7T,(U)’; and that an utterance about 
utterances which is true in English is true in L. Then U is not true in L, 
since U serves in L for ‘U is not of a sentence of L’; and U could not serve 
for anything in L if U were not of a sentence of L. But in English U 
serves for ‘~7T,(U), which we now see is true. Therefore U is true in 
English. Since in English U is about utterances, if T,(U) then T,(U). It 
follows that T,(U) and ~T,(U). This is a linguistic analogue of the Liar’s 
Revenge for sentences. In it the English sentences behave like propositions, 
as translational constants onto which utterances in different languages are 
mapped. 

It is instructive to see why Quine need not make the additional assump- 
tions which yield the antinomy. Indeed his philosophy would compel us to 
deny two of them. One is the use of ‘language variables’—an uncritical 
‘dependence on the notion of a language.’ We must be able to answer the 
question, ‘What are languages, and when do they count as identical or 
distinct?’ (Quine [1960], pp. 213-14.) Failing a satisfactory answer, or a 
satisfactory principle of individuation for languages, quantifying phrases 
like ‘there is a language L such that. ..’, or reference to a language like N 
which is not actually in use, are out of order. 

The other assumption we would be compelled to deny is that we are 
warranted in translating the utterances of sentences of N or of L in the ways 
specified (cf. (Hi), and A-C). Quine’s general thesis of the indeterminacy of 
translation implies, among other things, that a manual of translation which 
systematically attributes inconsistent beliefs to the native is suspect for 
that reason alone. (Quine [1960], p. 59.) The translations we postulated 
from N to English would require us always to attribute an inconsistent 
belief to native speakers of N in their utterance k of ‘7',(k)’. For, as the 
antinomy shows, their utterance k would be both true and not true in N. 
Therefore, even if a language like N could somehow be said to exist, in 
actual practice we would never be warranted in translating it into English 
in the way required for the antinomy. (Cf. Quine [1970], p. 45, on ‘untrans- 
latable foreign language’.) 
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From this point of view, what is reduced to absurdity is a conception of 
language according to which translation is determinate, quantification over 
or reference to possible languages is allowed in the absence of an adequate 
principle of individuation, and any fully human language enables us to 
talk self-referentially about talk and about what is said in talk—in that 
language or at least in some other. Even if defenders of this conception 
satisfactorily treated Quinian qualms about translation and possible 
languages, or any other criticisms from outside the pale, they would have 
to face the trouble from within: internal inconsistency. - 

Quine’s conception of language would provide a non-ad hoc explanation 
of how and why some of the assumptions which yield the antinomy may 
be blocked. Obviously his is not the only conception which would do so. 
But by regarding the antinomy initially from a Quinian perspective, we 
are helped to see that it does not turn simply on the positing of proposi- 
tions. Sentences, we now know, would do as well. Rather it turns on the 
notion of what counts as a possible language and what sorts of translations 
are permitted from one such language to another, regardless of whether 
translation is construed as the mapping of utterances onto propositions or 
onto sentences. One may be dissatisfied with ordinary, standard accounts 
of these matters, or the account presupposed by PS’s, without believing 
in the indeterminacy of translation. The linguistic analogue of the Liar’s 
Revenge helps to show that we ought to be very dissatisfied. 


Vanderbilt University 
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Progress and Degeneration in the 
‘IQ Debate’ (IT) 


by PETER URBACH 
3 THE DEGENERATION OF THE ENVIRONMENTALIST PROGRAMME 


(a) Explanations of IQ Differences in Terms of Socio-Economic and Cultural 
Factors. f 

The hereditarian programme makes no predictions concerning the relative 
average intelligence of different racial or social groups. It is perfectly con- 
sistent with any observed differences (or lack of them) in IQ between 
different groups. The environmentalist programme, on the other hand, pre- 
dicts that all groups will be equal in innate mental ability; any IQ differ- 
ences which cannot be explained by environmental factors are consequently 
anomalies. 

In this section I shall discuss some environmental theories which have 
been used to explain the origins of observed racial and social differences in 
mean IQ. No doubt many environmentalists will repudiate the idea that 
some of the environmental theories I discuss were ever part of their pro- 
gramme. But these same environmentalists would surely have claimed 
victories for their programme had these theories provided progressive 
explanations for the group differences in IQ. 

Environmentalist theories explaining observed group differences in 
average IQ have consistently lagged behind the facts and auxiliary hypo- 
theses proposed to rescue these theories when their predictions have failed 
are all ad hoc. Occasionally the environmentalist programme has scored 
some predictive success, but whenever this has happened, hereditarians 
have caught up and superseded them by reinterpreting the observations 
within their programme in a non-ad hoc way. 

Environmentalist attempts to explain the observed differences in average 
IQ between social classes and between American blacks and whites have 
sometimes used the auxiliary assumptions (#) that the quality of education 
which an individual receives significantly affects the score he gains on an IQ 
test and (ii) that Negroes and lower class children are more likely to attend 
schools where facilities are relatively inferior in quality. 

The influence of education on a child’s IQ was tested by Gordon in his 
[1923] studies of canal-boat children. These children received no formal 
education and the environmentalist theory predicted that they would not 
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only have a very low IQ but also that their IQ’s would fall as they grew older 
and lagged further behind in their education. This theory was corroborated. 
Gordon found that the children had an average Stanford-Binet IQ of only 
70 and he also discovered a strong negative correlation between IQ and age. 
Hereditarians, however, successfully dealt with this anomaly by the 
auxiliary assumption that the Stanford-Binet test was ‘culture biased’ 
against the canal-boat children because of their extreme cultural isolation 
and was thus not a true measure of their intelligence. The experiment was 
repeated using a test of intelligence which required no ability to read or 
write. And, indeed, the canal-boat children now scored an average IQ of 82. 
Moreover, there was a slight positive correlation between IQ and age. 
While educational deprivation may be the cause of low IQ scores in some 
extreme cases, such as that of the canal-boat children, several investigations 
have refuted the theory that prevailing differences in school facilities are 
responsible for the observed overall racial and social differences in IQ 
scores. In by far the largest investigation of possible influences of the 
quality of a school’s facilities on the intelligence of its pupils, Coleman et al. 
found that for each racial group, most of the variation in IQ scores occurs 
within schools and that less than 20 per cent occurs between schools.? More- 
over, Coleman predicted that ‘if these variations [in IQ between schools] 
were largely a result of either school factors or community differences in 
support of school achievement, then the school-to-school differences would 
increase over the grades in school’s. This prediction was not corroborated. 
Coleman found that there was no significant change in school-to-school 
variation in IQ between grade x (when children were tested shortly after 
they had started school) and grade 6.4 In another large study of Californian 
schools which refutes the environmentalist hypothesis, negligible correla- 
tions were found between IQ and expenditure per pupil, teachers’ salaries, 
pupil/teacher ratios and the number of school administrators.5 The results 
of a further investigation of goo New York schools showed that, in contrast 
with environmentalist predictions, there was a strong negative correlation 
between average expenditure per pupil and the average IQ of the pupils. 
Halsey has attempted to explain the origin of social class differences in 
average IQ in terms of the superior cultural and material circumstances 
enjoyed by the higher classes.” But, as Conway points out, Halsey’s environ- 


; Gaw [z925], P. 390. k olaia et i [1966], p. 296. 
Ibid., p. 296. +) Pp. 296~7. 
5 Jensen [1971.] € Cf. Gittell [1971]. 


? Halsey [1958]. Actually Halsey tried to incorporate an environmentalist account of 
social class differences into the hereditarian programme. He accepts that up to 75 per cent 
of the variation in individual [Q’s is due to genetic differences and conjectures that the 
25 per cent of variation which can be attributed to environmental differences goes 
largely into causing social class differences. 
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mentalist explanation of class differences in IQ is inconsistent with the 
observation that despite the considerable social and material improvements 
which took place in the period 1922~50, there was a slight drop in average 
IQ, from 98-3 to 97-1, amongst the children of skilled and unskilled workers 
in London in this period.t In order to deal with this anomaly, Halsey has 
disputed that the circumstances of the working classes have improved signi- 
ficantly. He suggests that ‘it is necessary to entertain a sophisticated view of 
the notion of class environment’*, Halsey also goes on to explain that ‘this is 
not simply a matter of crude material differences, but a complex pattern of 
attitudes, aspirations, etc. about which we still know far too little’. The 
original environmentalist explanation of class differences in terms of spect- 
fied environmental disadvantages has now turned into the ‘sophisticated’ 
phrase that these classes have a different and ‘complex pattern of attitudes, 
aspirations, etc.’* This phrase is empirically empty and, indeed, a standard 
pseudo-scientific manoeuvre of environmentalists. If an hypothesis is con- 
tradicted by an anomaly it is intellectually improper to obscure this fact by 
adding the trivial truth that the world is complex. 

Donald Swift also regards Conway’s contention that the circumstances of 
the working classes have improved during this century as untenable 
because it assumes that the environment consists of discrete variables 
external to the individual. Apparently the ‘sociological perspective leads . . . 
to [the]... much more complicated view’ that ‘the environment of an 
individual is in his head’. One wonders what empirical observation 
would contradict this, certainly unusual, theory. 

The assumption that the difference in average IQ between American 
blacks and whites has its origin in environmental factors connected with 
socio-economic status has also been tested by matching black and white 
children for socio-economic status and the geographical area of their homes 
to see whether these groups would have the same average IQ’s. The results 
of such experiments show that groups matched in this way still have large, 
although somewhat reduced, IQ differences.’ More significantly, it has been 
found that black children in the top socio-economic group still performed, 
on average, slightly less well than children of whites of the lowest socio- 


1 Conway [1959], p. 11. * Halsey [1959], p. 2. 
3 Ibid., p. 2; my italics. 4 Ibid., my italics, 
* Swift [1972], p. 154. * Ibid., p. 156. 


7 For a review of these studies cf. Shuey, ibid., pp. 518-20. Since IQ and socioeconomic 
status are positively correlated, groups of children matched for socioeconomic status 
will also be matched to some extent with respect to their parents’ IQ’s (cf. e.g. Jensen 
[x972a], pp. 235-42). The hereditarian programme therefore also predicts that these 
groups will have smaller average IQ differences than unselected groups, and this result 
therefore is not a ‘severe’ test of the rival programmes. (For the concept ‘severity of a 
test’, see Popper [1963], p. 388.) 
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economic group.? This last observation is an anomaly for the environmenta- 
list programme, because the same observation is easily explained in heredi- 
tarian terms if one assumes that both black and white parents in the top 
socio-economic class have similar average IQ’s and that their children 
regress to different population means.® 

I argued earlier? that an important aspect of the heuristics of each of the 
two research programmes is to try to invent new tests of innate intelligence 
if a particular test which was originally conjectured to be satisfactory turns 
out to produce anomalous results. Some environmentalists have carried out 
this part of their programme. In particular, they conjectured that standard 
IQ tests, such as the Stanford-Binet test, are ‘culture biased’ against mem- 
bers of the lower socio-economic classes because ‘they do not use problems 
which are equally familiar and motivating to all such groups’ and because 
they only test a person’s ‘familiarity with, and training in, middle class 
linguistic culture’. In an attempt to construct a test not biased in this way, 
considerable effort was made to select only those types of problem which 
are ‘part of the basic American culture, [and which are]... learned rela- 
tively as often in all socio-economic and cultural groups’.* The suitability 
of test items was checked by observing children from different social groups 
in school, at play and in family situations’ and the problems were couched 
in symbols which were ascertained, after interviews with children, to have 
equal familiarity and significance for all social groups. When the resulting 
‘culture fair’ test, the so-called Davis-Eells Games, was used, the social class 
difference in performance was not significantly different from that found 
with conventional intelligence tests. Moreover, no other ‘culture fair’ (that 
is, non-verbal) test has succeeded in eliminating the class difference in 
performance, 19 

When culture fair tests are administered to Mexican Indians their scores 
rise significantly and approach the scores of American whites. T'his effect is 
just what is predicted on the assumption that the culture bias of conven- 
tional tests prejudices the performance of non-white groups. On the other 
hand, contrary to the environmentalist prediction, American Negroes do 
rather better, on average, on culture bound than on culture fair tests.!! Some 


1 Cf. Shuey, ibid., pp. 519-20, for a review of the relevant studies and Jensen, tbid., 
pp. 239-490 and pp. 241-2. 

2 Cf. above, section 2(d) (Part 1), for the same phenomenon exhibited amongst siblings. 

3 Cf. above, section 1 (b) (Part I). t Davis [1949], p. 48. ° Ibid., p. 83. 

° Ibid., p. 69. 7 Eells et al. [1951]. 23 Davis, ibid., p. 66. ® Altus [1956]. 

1° Cf. MacArthur and Elley [1963]. For a discussion of the Davis Eells and other ‘culture 
fair’ tests, cf. e.g. Freeman [1963]. 

11 Cf. Shuey, ibid., pp- 256-8, McGurk [1967], and Coleman [1966], p. 20. Attempts to 
explain the fact that Negroes, on average, perform better on culture biased than on 
culture fair tests have contributed to a significant problem shift in the hereditarian 
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environmentalists try to account for this anomaly by suggesting that the 
culture fair tests were not really fair.1 But in order for this assumption to be 
testable rather than a mere verbal quibble, these environmentalists must 
specify wherein the bias lies and test their assumption by constructing new 
tests which are not biased in this way. So far, this has not been done. 

The assumption that social class differences in IQ arise through the bene- 
ficial surroundings which higher class parents provide for their children 
was tested in a well-known experiment carried out by Skodak and Skeels.* 
The result of this experiment is often hailed as a victory for the environ- 
mentalist programme, but I shall argue that, on the contrary, when these 
results are taken as a whole, they refute environmentalist predictions. 

In the Skodak and Skeels study it was found that the average IQ of some 
adopted children was 106, while their biological mothers had a mean IQ of 
only 85-5. Now on the assumption that the fathers of the children had 
average IQ’s, the hereditarian programme anticipates that the childen will 
have IQ’s of about 93. This result is therefore an anomaly for the heredi- 
tarian programme. Hereditarians have attempted to deal with the anomaly 
with several auxiliary assumptions. (7) It is conjectured that the fathers’ IQ’s 
had been underestimated since they had not been measured and for many of 
them no information was available even concerning their educational 
levels.3 (#) It is suggested that the children were not a random sample of 
children of low IQ mothers but were specially selected as suitable for adop- 
tion.‘ (#7) It is conjectured that since the IQ’s of the mothers were assessed 
at an emotionally stressful period around the time of the birth of their child, 
these may be lower than their true IQ’s.5 None of these conjectures has 
been independently tested, and they are therefore all ad hoc. 

Although the results of the Skodak and Skeels study are anomalous for 
the hereditarian programme, Jensen argues that the IQ bonus acquired by 
the foster children through their favourable surroundings is simply a repe- 
tition of the old anomaly that available IQ tests fail to tap more than about 
80 per cent of inherited general intelligence. More particularly he argues 
that if 20 per cent of variation in test scores is caused by environmental 
variation then an IQ increase close to the one observed is expected since 
the foster parents ‘were at least 1 standard deviation above the general 





programme, It has been suggested that there are at least two different, although cor- 
related, types of mental ability. Level I is an associative or rote learning ability, while 
Level II is an abstract reasoning ability. Both types are held to be inherited. Negro 
children whose scores are much lower than whites on tests of Level IT ability, neverthe- 
less score equally well on tests of Level I ability. Cf. Jensen [1970a]. 

1 Cf. e.g. Ryan [1972], p- 53. 

2 For the final investigation in this longitudinal study see Skodak and Skeels [1949]. 

3 McNemar [1940], pp. 75-6. 

4 Jensen, [1972], p. 17. ® McNemar, ibid., p. 75. 
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average in socio-economic status and were probably even higher in other 
qualities deemed desirable in [such] . . . parents’.1 But Jensen’s explana- 
tion is ad hoc because it fails to specify the nature of the other desirable 
qualities which the foster parents ‘probably’ possessed. Moreover, Jensen’s 
explanation is inconsistent with evidence brought forward by hereditarians 
concerning the nature of the environmental influences on IQ test results. 
First, it may be deduced from correlations for IQ of pairs of twins and 
siblings that, on average, about half of the variation in IQ-relevant environ- 
ments occurs within families.® It is therefore unlikely that these IQ deter- 
mining environmental variations are connected with the cultural and 
material differences which exist between the social classes. Secondly, after 
reviewing the evidence that significant IQ determining factors step in 
during the first stages of cell-division in the development of monozygotic 
twins, Jensen concludes that ‘a substantial and perhaps even a major pro- 
portion of the non-genetic variance is attributable to prenatal and other 
biological influences rather than to differences in the social-psychological 
environment’. If most of the 20 per cent of the non-genetic contribution 
to IQ variation arises from biological influences, it is difficult to see how 
foster parents could make much impression on their adopted children’s 
IQ’s. 

Thus, pace Jensen, the results of the Skodak and Skeels study present the 
hereditarian programme with a new, unresolved anomaly. However, when 
the results of the study are taken as a whole, they also disconfirm environ- 
mentalist predictions. The prediction that the adopted children would, 
despite their lower class origins, have IQ’s typical of the middle class was 
based on the assumption that there are major IQ-determining environment- 
al factors correlated with social class. However, this asumption was refuted 
in the Skodak and Skeels study where there was no significant correlation 
between the occupational class of the adoptive fathers and the IQ’s of their 
foster children. Moreover, there was no significant correlation between the 
children’s IQ’s and their foster parents’ educational levels,‘ a result which 
has been corroborated in independent studies of children and their foster 
parents.® 

Skodak and Skeels recognised that the high IQ’s of the adopted children 
could not be attributed to the educational or occupational levels of the adop- 
tive parents and they concluded that ‘other factors, primarily emotional and 
personal, and probably located in the foster home, appear to have more 
significant influence in determining the mental growth of the child’. Under- 


1 Jensen [19736], p. 406; my italics. 

1 Jinks and Fulker [1970]. 3 Jensen [19708], p. 144. 

* Skodak and Skeels, ibid., pp. 108-9. _ 5 Cf. eg. Honzig [1957] and Burks [1928]. 
+ Skodak and Skeels [1949], p. 116; my italics. 
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lining the ad hoc nature of this explanation, they add that ‘unfortunately, 
there is still no scale for the measurement of these dynamic aspects of the 
foster home situation’!, 
As I have already remarked, the hereditarian programme makes no pre- 
dictions about the relative degrees of intelligence of different racial groups. 
It takes the IQ values obtained on the ‘best’ IQ tests as estimates of the true 
average intelligence levels and proceeds from there to make predictions 
about persons of known genetic relationships. On the other hand, with the 
auxiliary assumption that general cultural and socio-economic factors are 
the most important IQ-determinants, the environmentalist programme 
predicts that Negroes will, on average, have higher IQ’s than American 
Indians since the latter are disadvantaged relative to the former on a large 
number of cultural and economic indices frequently considered important 
by environmentalists.? By the same criteria, American orientals should, on 
average, be less intelligent than whites. 
All these environmentalist predictions are controverted by the findings 
that the order of average IQ ratings of these different groups is: Oriental > 
White >American Indian >Negro.* Thus the comparison of Negroes’ and 
American Indians’ [Q’s yields a major anomaly for the environmentalist 
programme. John Rex claims that these results should not be interpreted as 
anomalous for the environmentalist programme because they fail ‘to analyse 
the structural situation of the American Indian in a reservation and an 
urban Negro’.‘ But Deutsch’s contention that there is a ‘greater degree of 
structured environmental deprivation within the American Indian com- 
munity than within the ghetto’® if correct, implies that there is no hope for 
Rex’s sub-programme. Deutsch attributes the relatively superior perfor- 
mance of Indians over Negroes to the ‘qualitative differences between 
environments . . . [which] are probably highly relevant to any discussion of 
environment-behaviour relationships’.® In particular, Deutsch points to ‘the 
special conditions of American Indians: their history, their current social 
organisation, and their schooling’.’ This explanation is, in its present form, 
sufficiently vague to be safe from the dangers of any future test. Another 
environmentalist, Crow, believes that the interpretation of Negro-Indian 
1 Ibid., p. 116 
2 The group of American Indians which Coleman ef al. investigated in their [1966] 
studies were further below Negroes than the Negroes were below whites on the following 
environmental measures: (1) reading material in the home, (a) cultural amenities in the 
home, (3) structural integrity of home, (4) foreign language in home, (5) pre-school 
attendance, (6) encyclopaedia in home, (7) parents’ education, (8) time spent on home- 
work, (9) parents’ educational desires for child, (10) parents’ interest in school work, 
(11) child’s self-concept (self-esteem), (12) child’s interest in school and reading. 

3 Coleman et al. [1966], p. 20. 

t Rex [r971]. 5 Deutsch [1969], p. 536; my italics. 

* Ibid.; my italica. 7 Ibid., p.573; my italics. 
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differences in IQ as genetic in origin is unacceptable since ‘some environ- 
mental variable associated with being black is not included in the environ- 
mental rating’.1 Crow needs only to equate this “environmental variable 
associated with being black’ with the possession of a lower IQ, to complete 
the circle. 

The environmentalist assumption that socio-economic and cultural fac- 
tors play a large part in influencing IQ’s is also refuted by the fact that 
Eskimos living in the Arctic Circle have slightly higher mean IQ’s than 
white Canadians and much higher average IQ’s than American or Jamaican 
blacks? This result is an anomaly for the environmentalist programme 
since, as Vernon points out, socio-economic conditions are extremely poor 
among these Eskimos, there is a similar degree of family instability among 
Eskimos and Jamaicans and the Eskimos suffer from a high level of unem- 
ployment.® Sir Peter Medawar suggests that the anomalously high scores 
gained by Eskimos may be due to the (alleged) fact that ‘upbringing in an 
igloo gives just the right degree of cosiness, security and mutual contact to 
conduce to a good performance in intelligence tests’.4 Medawar supplies no 
evidence for this providential balancing of environmental factors; his 
hypothesis is no more than an empty verbal quibble. 

In this section I have reviewed attempts to explain social class and racial 
differences in IQ in terms of socio-economic and cultural factors. The 
failure of these attempts to achieve any progress in the environmentalist 
programme has induced most environmentalists to stop working on social 
class differences in IQ. They have however continued research into racial 
differences in IQ, especially those between blacks and whites, and many 
new and complex factors have been held responsible for these differences, 
The most important ones are discussed in the following sections. When 
explaining racial differences in average IQ, the environmentalist pro- 
gramme is sometimes supported by researchers who are hereditarians with 
regard to differences in intelligence within populations. Such researchers 
justify their apparent change of allegiance by claiming that there are at 
least two hereditarian IQ programmes, one concerning IQ differences in the 
white population and the other concerning differences between the black 
and the white populations and the fact that the first programme is progres- 
sive lends no empirical support to the other. 

The argument which has been put forward for this position is as follows: 
it is asserted that the fact that IQ differences are largely innate within the 
white population is irrelevant when considering the question of whether 


1 Crow [1969], p. 308; my italics. Crow’s ‘environmental variable’ is clearly identical with 
Thoday’s ad hoc ‘environmental factor X’. Cf. above, section 2(d) (Part I). 

2 MacArthur [1968] and Berry [1966]. 

3 Vernon [1965], p. 723- 4 Medawar [1974]; my italics. 
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average IQ differences between the white and black populations reflect 
environmental or genetic differences. In particular, it is argued that even if 
all of the IQ variation within the white and black populations is caused 
by genetic variation, this does not prove that differences in IQ be- 
tween the black and white populations are not the result of environ- 
mental differences.1 Jensen clearly is impressed by this argument. He 
has replied that ‘while... heritability within groups cannot prove heri- 
tability between group means, high within group heritability does increase 
the a priori likelihood that the between groups heritability is greater than 
zero’. Jensen even offers a mathematical relationship connecting within- 
group and between-group heritability.* Jensen’s argument, which rests on 
the probabilist version of induction, is subject to well-known criticisms.‘ It 
is trivially the case that any results which are true for one set of individuals 
are not necessarily true for another set. Thus, for example, the degree to 
which IQ variation is genetic in origin for one ‘random’ sample of London- 
ers is not necessarily the same as, or even close to, that found in another 
‘random’ sample of the same population. The weakness of the suggestion 
that black-white IQ differences are entirely environmental in origin even 
though white-white differences reflect mainly genetic differences is that, 
without further elaboration, it is ad hoc. The suggestion is equivalent to 
Thoday’s claim, which was discussed earlier,® that blacks experience a spec- 
ific IQ-determining environment which affects them all to an equal extent 
and which is different from the environmental factors which affect the 
white population. The failure of attempts to corroborate precise versions 
of this claim will be discussed in the following sections. 


(b) Explanations of Observed IQ Differences in Terms of Personality factors. 
(bt) Motivation, Internal Control, Self-Esteem and Father-Absence. 


A variety of reasons have been suggested why the American Negro should 
have developed a radically different personality (and hence a radically dif- 
ferent average IQ) to his white counterpart. It is said that Negro parents 
and their children are emotionally and socially isolated because of the em- 
phasis within the Negro family on physical methods of control. This isola- 
tion then exposes the children to the excessive social influence of their 
contemporaries. These factors are said to create a personality marked by 
feelings of inadequacy and lacking in self-control mechanisms. American 
Negroes are also said to be lacking in ‘achievement motivation’ as a result of 
1 Cf. e.g. Lewontin [1970], Bodmer [1972], pp. 105-6 and [1973], p. 13, and Kagan [1969], 
3 Tensen [1972], p. 162, footnote; my italics replace those in the original. 

3 Ibid., p. 30, footnote. * For an exposition, of. Lakatos [1968a]. 

$ Cf. above, section 2(d) (Part I). 
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the matricentric structure of the Negro family and because of the use of 
child rearing practices which originated in slavery and which were calcu- 
lated to produce a docile and obedient child.+ 

Some researchers have indeed found Negroes to be less strongly moti- 
vated towards academic achievement than whites. But these results are 
unreproducible. Other workers find either no differences between blacks 
and whites in motivation, or that blacks exceeded whites in their desire for 
achievement.? 

After reviewing the main theories of deprivation which have been set 
out to account for the low average IQ of Negroes, Irwin Katz concludes 
that ‘psychologists have contributed little to the understanding of the 
motivational problems of disadvantaged students’ and he adds that 
‘scientific knowledge has barely advanced beyond the conventional wisdom 
of the teacher’s lounge’.* 

Katz has conjectured that the two most important determinants of 
academic success are a sense of internal control and a high level of self- 
evaluation. Internal control refers to the ‘degree to which people have a 
sense of efficacy, or power, and accept personal responsibility for what 
happens to them’’. This quality is held to be more pronounced among 
white children than among blacks and stronger in the middle class than 
in the working class. The extent to which individuals possess these 
characteristics is supposed to affect their expectation of success and hence 
their willingness to strive. Katz’s suggestion is, however, refuted by the 
results of the ‘Upward Bound’ programme of educational intervention. 
These show that while the programme had produced significant increases 
for both Negroes and whites in measures of self-esteem and internal con- 
trol, there was no significant change in their school performance. Since 
achievement at school is highly correlated with IQ, there was presumably 
no change in the children’s [Q’s either. 


1 For a review of these theories cf. Katz [1969]. 
2 For a review of the relevant studies, cf. Proshansky and Newton [1968], pp. 196-202, 
and Shuey [1966], p.. 507-8. 
3 Katz, ibid., p. 23. It is surprising that such diffidence about the succeas of the environ- 
mentalist programme should be displayed in one of the major papers in the June 1969 
issue of the Journal of Social Issues which was explicitly dedicated to the cause of 
environmentalism. Katz’s unassuming claims for environmentalism contrast aharply 
with the formal statement which opened the same volume in which the council members 
of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues unanimously claimed that 
‘there is no direct evidence which supports the view that there is an innate difference 
between members of different groups. . . [and that] in an examination of Jensen’s data, 
we find that observed racial differences can be attributed to environmental factors’. 
Katz, ibid., p. 16. f 
Incidentally, the results of the ‘Upward Bound’ programme were reported in the same 
issue of tho Journal of Social Issues in which Katz's suggestions are put forward, cf. 
Hunt and Hardt [1969]. 
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Negro children are more frequently brought up in a fatherless home than 
are white children and some environmentalists of a Freudian inclination 
hold that the resulting ‘excessive’ maternal influence leads to an ‘imbalance 
in male and female roles’. This ‘personality disorganisation’ is said to 
impair intellectual performance. But whether or not absence of a father in 
the home causes such an unfortunate personality state or not, the largest 
and most extensive studies have found no relation at all between this 
factor and IQ, 


(bii) The Sensory Deprivation Theory 

A frequently cited theory which attempts to account for the poorer showing 
of American blacks in academic achievement is the sensory deprivation 
hypothesis. According to this theory, the Negro child is often brought up 
in a home where his sensory experience is severely limited and this 
deficiency impairs his personality. The degeneration of this particular 
sub-programme is traced by Baratz and Baratz in their [1970]: 


The first assumption . . . is that the ghetto mother does not provide her child 
with adequate social and sensory stimulation (Hunt [1961]). However, 
further research into the ghetto environment has revealed that it is far from a 
vacuum; in fact there is so much sensory stimulation (at least in the eyes and 
ears of the middle class researcher) that a contrary thesis was necessarily 
(sic) espoused which argues that the ghetto sensory stimulation is excessive 
and therefore causes the child to inwardly tune it all out, thus creating a vac- 
uum for himself (Deutsch [1963]). More recently, studies of social interaction 
suggest that the amount of social stimulation may be quantitatively similar for 
lower class and middle class children. Thus the quantitative deficit explana- 
tion now appears, of necessity, to be evolving into a qualitative explanation; 
that is, the child receives as much or even more stimulation as does the 
middle class child, but the researchers feel this stimulation is not as ‘distinc- 
tive’ for the lower class child as it is for the middle class child (Kagan 


[1968}).? 


As the Baratzes point out, even if researchers had found that sensory 

stimulation was lacking in the homes of poor families this fact would not 

have corroborated the environmentalist programme since no evidence has 

ever been provided to support the assumption that sensory deprivation is 

at all related to intellectual abilities, except in extreme cases of sensory 

deprivation quite untypical of the ghetto situation.’ 

1 For a review of all the relevant results cf. Proshansky and Newton [1968], pp. 202-8. 
Also, cf. Coleman, [1966], pp. 509-11, Jensen [1969], p. 85 and Katz ibid., p. 20. 

3 Baratz and Baratz [1970], p. 37; my italics, 

2 Cf. ibid., p. 37. Nevertheless, this theory has been very influential amongst educationists 
devising so-called enrichment programmes of compensatory education. Cf. below, p. 
250. 
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(biii) The Racial Stress Theory 

According to another theory and one which commands a certain prima 
facie plausibility, the atmosphere of racial tension resulting from the 
whites’ occupying a more prestigious and threatening social position leads 
to feelings of anxiety in Negroes and this then leads to their impaired 
performances on intellectual tasks. Katz and his co-workers have attempted 
to corroborate this theory in a series of ingenious experiments. 

Negro students were tested on a digit-symbol substitution test! in the 
presence of two strangers who were either both black or both white. One 
of the strangers acted as a tester while the other pretended to be a fellow 
student working on the same task. Stress was imported into the situation 
by warning the students that they should expect to receive a mild or a 
severe electric shock during the test.* 

The students’ performances were found to vary in a way depending on 
the race of the strangers present during the test and the type of electric 
shock threatened. When a mild shock was threatened, the students per- 
formed better on the test in the presence of whites. When they were told 
they would receive a severe shock, the performance of both groups was 
depressed, but the threat of a severe shock was more detrimental to per- 
formance in the white than in the black condition. This result is consistent 
with Hull’s thesis? that mild stress (in the present case, mild shock plus 
white tester) improves efficiency on mental tasks, while severe stress (in 
this case, severe shock plus white tester) depresses efficiency. 

In a subsequent investigation, Katz attempted to show that an IQ test 
is equivalent in stress-inducing effect for Negroes to the threat of the 
severe electric shock in the above experiment. 

Some male Negro students from a southern college were tested indi- 
vidually—half of them by a Negro and the other half by a white examiner. 
When the students were told that the test was intended to measure eye- 
hand coordination, a non-intellectual faculty, they achieved mean scores 
of 28-9 and 21-4 in the presence of a white and a black examiner, respec- 
tively. Later, when the same test was described as an intelligence test, the 
students gained mean scores of 22-9 and 23-5 when tested by a white and 
a Negro, respectively. 

Describing the test as a test of intelligence apparently stimulated the 
1 Digit-symbol substitution tests are sometimes used as sub-tests in conventional intel- 

ligence tests. 
® Katz and Greenbaum [1963]. 
> Hull [1943]. 

t Katz et al. [1965]. The differential performances with white and black testers only 
appeared when the hardest of three tests was used. Katz does not explain why the effect 


should depend on the difficulty of the task, except in an ad hoe way. Cf. Katz [1968], 
p. 276. 
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group which was being examined by a Negro but depressed the group 
with the white tester. Even granting that these results can be explained in 
terms of the mild and stimulating stress of the white examiner plus the 
non-IQ conditions and the severe and depressing stress of a white examiner 
plus the IQ conditions, it is not clear what light they shed on the dif- 
ferences in blacks’ and whites’ IQ scores. In neither of the two test con- 
ditions did the presence of the white examiner (a putative symbol of the 
white threat) prove to be a disadvantage for the black students. 

Some researchers have claimed that Negroes perform less well on IQ 
tests when these are administered by a white than when administered by a 
black but their results are not reproducible. Shuey surveyed nineteen 
studies of 2,360 southern Negro children in which the examiner was also 
black and in which the mean IQ was 80-9. In comparable studies of 
30,000 southern Negro children in which the examiner was presumed to be 
white,! the mean IQ was 80-6. 

Katz has also carried out experiments which were designed to test the 
conjecture that the stress involved in taking the intelligence test is directly 
connected with the state of race relations. 

In an experiment which Katz et al. carried out in 1964,? students at a 
southern black college did better on digit-symbol tests when informed 
that their scores would be compared with average scores gained by others 
(that is, other blacks) at their own college than those who were told that 
their performances would be compared with national averages gained by 
whites. A control group of white students performed equally well under 
both national and local-norms conditions. Low motivation cannot be the 
cause of a lower performance in the national-norms condition because, 
under this condition, the students rated themselves as caring more about 
doing well than under the local-norms condition. Katz and his co-workers 
suggest that being compared with white students ‘aroused too much drive’ 
for the black students to work efficiently. However, this explanation has 
never been independently tested. 

Katz advances an alternative explanation which rests on Atkinson’s 
theory that intellectual performance depends on the individual’s confidence 
of success.* According to this theory, the greatest efficiency is achieved 


1 Shuey, ibid., pp. 506~7. In many studies it was not established whether the examiner 
was black or white. However, if any studies made by black investigators are included in 
the group where the examiner was presumed to be white, this would, according to the 
environmentalist theory, mean that 80-6 was an excessive estimate for the average IQ 
of the 30,000 Negro children in this group. But if this value were revised downward, it 
would be a fortiori, a refutation of the environmentalist assumption that the Negro 
child is disadvantaged when tested by a white person. 

3 Katz, Epps, and Axelson [1964]. 

3 Ibid., p. 83. 4 Atkinson [1958]. 
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when there is a 50 per cent subjective probability of success, and both a 
very low and a-very high expectation of success are detrimental to per- 
formance. Relying on Atkinson’s theory, Katz conjectures that ‘the dif- 
ference between the two test conditions was due to higher subjective 
probability of success (closer to 0-50) when Negro subjects believed they 
were competing with members of their own race than when they expected 
to be compared with whites’.? 

This assumption has been tested and refuted. Katz was able to control 
the effect of expectancies of success by informing Negro subjects of the 
statistical probability that they would achieve a score at least average for 
their age group. The probabilities, which were either 10, 60 or go per cent, 
were purportedly calculated on the basis of a practice trial on a digit- 
symbol test, but in fact they were arbitrarily assigned. It was found that 
all students performed more efficiently when the expectation of success 
was 60 per cent, while performances were about equally poor in both the 
to and go per cent expectancy condition, thereby confirming Atkinson’s 
theory. Now Katz predicted that when the subjective probability of success 
is held constant ‘Negro subjects would perform better... when the ad- 
ministrator was white than when he was Negro, or when they were 
competing with white peers rather than with Negro peers’.? But Katz’s 
results show that when the assigned probabilities and the race of the 
comparison group are kept constant, the subjects performed less well with 
a white administrator in 50 per cent of the cases.5 Katz also found, 
contrary to his prediction, that when the administrator was white, the 
Negro subjects gained higher scores when competing with other blacks 
than when competing with whites. Moreover, when the administrator 
was black, irrespective of the assigned probabilities and even when no 
probabilities were assigned, the subjects performed better when competing 
with whites than with blacks. This last result is the reverse of the one 
obtained in the experiment carried out in 1964, when the administrator 
was also black.4 This anomalous result was ascribed by Katz to regional 
differences, the earlier experiment (1964) having been done in Florida 
and the later one (1965) in Tennessee and Katz suggests that ‘perhaps the 
Negro student in the Deep South is more fearful of competition with 
white peers than is the Negro student in the Upper South’.® 

The results of a further experiment carried out in 1971 also con- 
flicted with those of the experiment of 1964 when it was found that male 
black students from one northern and one southern college performed 


1 Katz [1968], p. 278. * Katz, ibid., p. 278. 
3 Ibid., pp. 279-81. 4 Cf. above, p. 247. 
5 Ibid., p. 281; my italics. 
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better in the presence of a black examiner when informed that the com- 
parison group was white (white-norms condition) rather than black 
(black-norms condition).? 

The conflict between the results of the 1964 and 1971 experiments was 
explained by assuming that the Negroes regarded white standards as not 
only a more attractive goal, but also as a more difficult one to achieve. 
Katz et al. suggest that, in the 1964 experiment, ‘the depressant motiva- 
tional effect of having a low expectancy of success (in the white-norm 
condition) could have outweighed the facilitating influence of the incentive 
value of success’®, In the 1971 experiment, the subjects were of a higher 
academic standard and it is claimed that they were more confident in their 
ability to compete intellectually against their white contemporaries.? 

Even though Katz et al. specifically claim that the results of their 1971 
experiment were ‘as predicted’, there is no evidence that this was in fact a 
prediction. Since Katz has never assigned relative weights to the factors of 
‘expectancy of success’, ‘incentive value of success’ and academic self- 
confidence, it is difficult to see how he could have predicted the effect of 
changing the academic ability of the Negroes he investigated. Moreover, 
Katz’s claim that he predicted the result of his [1971] experiment conflicts 
with the statement (at the end of the paper in which this result is reported) 
that ‘at present one cannot predict with assurance the spectfic types of Negro 
students who may benefit from cross-racial competition or the specific types 
of tasks and achievement settings that will reveal behavioural facilitation’.* 

Furthermore, the original thesis that their subordinate social position is 
detrimental to Negroes’ academic performances now seems to be con- 
siderably weakened. For some Negroes at least, social threat and racial 
stress appear to be of distinct advantage! 

Katz’s research programme has degenerated. It explained the observed 
differential intellectual levels of black and white subjects in a post hoc way 
by interpreting them as a result of arbitrary combinations of several 
plausible factors." (a) Feelings of inferiority in the Negro producing a low 
expectancy of success, (b) ‘social threat’ leading to detrimental emotional 
reactions and (c) ‘failure threat’ arising from the disapproval of academic 
failure by ‘significant others’ may all contribute to a low Negro per- 
formance. On the other hand, if these feelings are only mild, then they 
may produce a benefictal response and provide a stimulus for improved 
performance. An improved performance may also result from the higher 
motivation associated with the fact that academic success in competition 
1 Epps, Katz, Perry and Runyon [1971]. 2 Ibid., p. 201. 3 Ibid., p. 201. 

t Ibid., p. 207; my italics. Katz also admits that his theory has no predictive power in his 


[1968]. Cf. below, p. 250, footnote x. 
5 The importance of each of these factors is discussed in Katz [1969]. 
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with whites is of ‘higher incentive value’. Katz’s catch-all matrix of factors 
has the superficial attraction that it can account for the inferior or superior 
performance of Negroes under all circumstances. But it also has the 
disadvantage that it lacks predictive power.+ 


(c) Tests of Environmentalist Theories in Compensatory Education Schemes 
According to the hereditarian programme, differences in intelligence are 
innate and cannot be altered by social engineering, except when the latter 
interferes with the action of the genes. On the other hand, the environment- 
alist programme asserts that those with low IQ’s are deprived of one or 
more material, cultural or psychological factors enjoyed by people with 
high IQ’s. One way in which the environmentalist theories are tested is by 
trying to increase the IQ scores gained by individuals by supplying them 
with the putative missing environmental factor or factors. Such tests have 
been made on a large scale, especially in America, in ‘compensatory 
education’ schemes.? 

Compensatory education schemes are usually devised to test one or more 
of three theories of deprivation; these are that the low IQ child has 
insufficient self-esteem,® that he suffers from a lack of stimulation at 
home,‘ and that the low quality of his language inhibits learning.’ 


1 This is admitted by Katz ([1968], p. 271) who says that ‘there does not exist at present 
any comprehensive system of variables for predicting the specific effects of different 
conditions of stress on the Negro child’s performance of various academic tasks’. The 
post-hoc nature of Katz’s explanations is particularly clearly illustrated in his juggling 
with factors when attempting to explain the influence of shock threat on Negroes’ 
intellectual performances: 

‘There are a number of ways of looking at the effects of shock threat. First, if Negro 
subjects cared more about performing well in the white condition they would have 
been more fearful lest the strong shock would thus become more salient and dis- 
tracting. An upward spiral of debilitation could then be set in motion as distraction 
and fear made the task seem more difficult and this in turn aroused further emotion. 
Subjects in the Negro environment, on the other hand, had a relatively relaxed 
attitude toward the task in the low-threat condition (tco relaxed for good perfor- 
mance). Hence they would not have been fearful of possible decrements due to shock, 
but perhaps just enough concerned to work harder than before. Also relevant to these 
data is Bovard’s ... notion that the ability to withstand stress is strengthened by 
the presence of familiar social stimuli that have nurturant associations (in this case 
other Negroes). (Katz ibid., p. 275; my italics.) 

4 The main task of these schemes was not specifically to raise the IQ scores of the children 

but to stimulate their general academic performance. That school performance may be 

changed by environmental manipulation is not ruled out by either the hereditarian or 
the environmentalist programme. 

Cf. above, pp. 243-4. “ Cf. above, p. 245. 

The theory that lower class children speak in a ‘restricted code’ while middle class 

children acquire an ‘elaborated code’ of speech and that the intellectual development of 

lower class children is consequently hampered was proposed by Basil Bernstein. (Cf. 
especially his [1961].) This theory is not supported by any evidence; the large amount of 
disconfirming evidence is reviewed by Ginsburg in his [1972] (pp. 58—93). Bernstein has 

now apparently abandoned the theory. (Cf. Bernstein [1970]) 
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In the widely publicised ‘Headstart’ programme in America, a con- 
centrated effort was made in selected deprived areas to provide vastly 
improved educational facilities as well as to replace inadequate medical 
and other social facilities. Despite such intensive efforts, Headstart and 
other programmes have been judged, from the academic point of view, to 
have been a complete failure. IQ’s were not raised and school performance 
was only slightly affected. 

In a few small and very intensive programmes, significant increases in 
some children’s IQ’s have been claimed. Occasionally these increases 
are very large. Where unexpected gains in IQ are produced they are 
accounted for by hereditarians by suggesting that the IQ tests were not 
culture fair. In particular, Jensen conjectures that the tests were not culture 
fair when they were first administered because, on this occasion, the 
children would have found the testing situation unfamiliar and emotionally 
disturbing.? He also conjectures that the compensatory education provided 
the equivalent of direct coaching for the IQ tests. (It is well-known that 
coaching for IQ tests produces gains of up to ten points.*) These hypo- 
theses are independently testable by repeating the successful compensatory 
education schemes using culture fair tests and taking precautions to set the 
children at ease during the test. In fact no compensatory education scheme 
has yet been reported which raises IQ scores on culture fair tests of intel- 
ligence.§ 

The failure of most compensatory education schemes to elicit higher 
IQ scores has been explained in a variety of ways by environmentalists. 
According to some, the deficiencies which Negroes suffer, especially in 
terms of their linguistic and conceptual systems, are too well established 
by the time the intervention programmes start.6 Environmentalists have 
consequently suggested that compensatory education should start when 
the child is much younger and some have even advocated completely 
removing children from their homes to be brought up in specialised 
institutions.” 

Martin Richards, commenting on the failure of Headstart and other 
schemes, remarks that ‘it is hard to believe that we [the psychologists 
involved] all could have been so simple minded’ and he claims that psycho- 
logists have now ‘cultivated a feeling for the complexities of the organisation 
and structure of the behaviour of children and the subtleties of their transactions 
with the environment’.8 When a theory is controverted by an observation, 

1 For a review of these programmes, cf. Jensen [1969], pp. 104-7. 
3 Jensen [1969], p. 100. 
3 Ibid., pp. 100-1. “ Vernon [1954]. 


5 Cf. Jensen, ibid., p. ror. * Cf. e.g. Caldwell [1968]. 
1! Cf. e.g. Caldwell [1967]. ® Richards [1973]; my italics. 
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the canons of intellectual honesty demand that the scientist should ack- 
nowledge the anomaly and that he should try to account for it in a non- 
ad hoc way. Richards, by not specifying the nature of the subtleties and 
complexities which he alleges are important, merely plays down the sig- 
nificance of a hard counter-example by a woolly monster-barring strategem. 

An interesting conspiracy theory has been suggested to account for the 
failure of compensatory education. According to this theory, the improved 
conditions and education which a successful programme would have 
brought about would have led to the Negroes’ gaining a more acute 
awareness of their social and political position and that this was too great a 
threat to the power of the established white middle-class. Therefore 
‘Headstart had to be unsuccessful because success would have led to 
fundamental social and political changes that the non-poor were not 
prepared to accept’. Such untestable hypotheses have no place within 
science. 


(d) The Inheritance of the Environment 

Environmentalists, in bending over backwards to preserve their theory 
intact, have sometimes inadvertently, toppled over into the hereditarian 
camp. The biologist Steven Rose, for instance, claims that ‘nutritional- 
deficiency in childhood results in permanent changes in brain chemistry 
for which a subsequent adequate diet does not compensate.* Indeed, there 
is some evidence relating early nutritional deficiencies in children to their 
later IQ scores and subsequent researches along these lines may well make 
significant contributions to the environmentalist programme. But Rose 
goes further and claims that ‘such effects are transmitted between one 
generation and the next’, and furthermore that ‘brain structure and 
chemistry [which] determine performance are subtly but profoundly 
affected by tmmediate environmental factors and by those stretching back 
beyond our own generation into an indeterminate distance into the past’.* 
But if the time when the important environmental factors step in is 
‘indeterminate’, then Professor Rose’s theory cannot be tested and it is 
scientifically valueless.‘ 

- It is held further that not only environmentally induced chemical 
factors may be inherited but that there are some ‘cultural patterns that are 
so resistant to alteration that they have the appearance of being innate; 
indeed, the difficulties in changing the attitudes to school performance and 
1 Richards, Richardson and Spears [1972], p. 184; my italics. 

2 Rose [1972], p. 143. 3 Ibid., p. 143; my italics. 

4 It is interesting that there is considerable similarity between Rose’s theory and the 


hereditarian theory proposed by Galton; both assert that intelligence is inherited, in a 
non-Mendelian manner. 
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in changing IQ in deprived populations reflect, in part, the difficulty in 
changing a cultural pattern.’ John Rex considers that ‘the crucial variable 
is the difference between white and Negro history and the fact that Negro 
history involves the fact of slavery’*. Consequently any experiment de- 
signed to compensate for the differences in environment between black 
and white ‘would mean subjecting the group of Negroes to white experience 
over several hundred years, or subjecting a group of whites to Negro 
experience’®, Rex admits that no experiment can be designed to test his 
assumption but he regards this as ‘fortunate’# for the hereditarian pro- 
gramme. But Popper surely taught us that while such facts may be seen 
as ‘fortunate’ by a pseudo-scientist, they must be regarded as unfortunate by 
the scientist. 


(e) Conclusion 

In this Part of my paper I have considered some of the predictions made by 
the environmentalist programme, especially in regard to social class and racial 
differences in average IQ. I have shown that almost none of these predic- 
tions has been confirmed and that when predictions have failed, environ- 
mentalists have rescued their theories in an ad hoc fashion. This patching- 
up process has left the environmentalist programme as little more than a 
collection of untestable theories which provide a ‘passe partout which 
explains everything because it explains nothing’. For example, Bodmer 
has concluded that the differences in average IQ between American blacks 
and whites ‘could be explained by environmental factors, many of which 
we still know nothing about’®, Professor Bodmer is of course right: 
everything in the world can be explained by factors about which we know 
nothing. 

The fact that the environmentalist programme has been degenerating 
does not mean that no progressive programme will ever be based on its 
hard core. Of the infinite number of possible [Q-determining environ- 
mental factors only a handful has been investigated. Resourceful environ- 
mentalists of the future may well invent a powerful heuristic which will 


1 Bodmer [1972], p. 87; my italics. 2 Rex [1972], p. 170; my italics. 

3 Rex, ibid., p. 170. t Ibid., p. 87. 

* This perceptive phrase was attributed by Isaiah Berlin ([r939], p. 118) to Marx. It 
appears, however, that the credit should go to Berlin himself, since he apparently 
interpolates the phrase into a translation of Marx’s celebrated letter to Mikhailovaki 
(Marx [1877]). Imre Lakatos called my attention to the fact that Berlin’s deep aperçu 
was later repeated (unfortunately without acknowledgment) by two other great thinkers 
of this century in almost the very same year. In Agatha Christie’s words: ‘Dr. Maverick 
[a psychologist] can explain anything [therefore it is not worth listening]’. (Christie 
[1952], p. 144.) Karl Popper, a year later, put it still better, when he referred to ‘those 
impressive and all-explanatory theories which act upon weak minds like revelations’. 
(Popper [1963], p. 39.) ê Bodmer [1972], p. 112. 
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lead them to content-increasing explanations of individual and group 
differences in IQ’s.1 
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Discussions 


ON THE INFIRMITIES OF GILLIES’S RULE 


In his [1971], Donald Gillies suggested that no adequate rule for regarding 
probabilistic and statistical hypotheses as ‘falsified’ had hitherto been formulated 
and attempted to supply a rule that 


will not merely be a description of good scientific practice, but rather a 
normative proposal that probability should be dealt with in acco raance with 
its dictates (p. 232). 


I believe that Gillies’s rule is neither a good description of good scientific 
practice, nor has any value as a normative proposal. For (x) it pervasively 
sanctions contradictory inferences, and (2) it is widely at variance with established 
practice for one of the most common types of problems that arise in research. 

The claim made in (1) is a development of the points made by De Maré in 
his comment on Gillies’s paper.1 Let H be of the form ‘Random variable Z 
defined over experiment E has density function f’, where f is continuous over 
the range of Z. Let W be the random variable which takes on the value 


[ fidt = F(z) when Z takes on the value z. As De Mare points out, W is 


uniformly distributed over the interval (0,1). Let X be the random variable tan 
(r (W — })). The range of X is the real line and X is Cauchy distributed. This 
follows from the fact that X is an increasing function of W, and the fact that the 
derivative of W with respect to x equals (r (1 + x?) J1. For, letting G be the 


distribution function of X, G(x) = [ae = i (dW/dx) dx. The Cauchy dis- 
0 


tribution is unimodal, symmetrical about its mode (which occurs when X = 0), 
and is highly falsifiable under Gillies’s Rule. Let H’ denote the hypothesis that 
X has the density (r (1 + x*))~ over the real line. H’ is, of course, equivalent to 
H. Gillies would recommend rejecting H’ if and only if X takes on a value in 
the class {x | x < — x, or x > x,} where x, is such that the k and / values for 
this class are suitable. If x, = 12.35, k = .05 and l= .007. According to 
Gillies’s remarks on p. 240, this is a highly satisfactory rejection class. 

Now consider the random variable Y defined over the possible outcomes of ` 
E as follows: Y = cotan (a(W — 4) ). Y is a decreasing function of W over the 
interval (0,4) and also over the interval (4,1). The range of Y is the real line 
minus zero. dW/dy = —(a(x + y°) J>. The density distribution of Y is obtained 
as follows: Let G be the cumulative distribution function of Y and let y be less 


+ -0 y 

than zero. G(y) =| dw = | (dW dy) dy = — | (dW]dy) dy = fet + 
w Yy -%0 = 

I) Y1 dy. For y > 0, Gy) =} +| dw = 4+] (4W/dy)dy = i+ fec $ 


y) dy = r (w(x + 7°) Y dy. Thus Y has exactly the same density distribu- 


tion as X. Let H” stand for the hypothesis that Y has this distribution (the unit 
1 Cf. De Maré [1972]. 
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Cauchy). The falsification class for H” has the same form as the one for H’, 
i.e. it is the class {y ] y < — 12.35 or y > 12.35}. But the class for rejecting 
H’ corresponds to the set of outcomes of E for which Z takes on a value > F- 
(.975) or < F- (.025), whereas the class for rejecting H” corresponds to the 
class of outcomes for which F= (.475) < Z < F- (.525). However, H is equiva- 
lent to both H’ and H”. Thus Gillies’s rule recommends two non-overlapping 
and quite different falsification classes for H. Call the class based on H’, C’ and 
that based on H”, C’’. The above argument applies to the vast majority of testing 
problems encountered in scientific research, for the hypothesis of interest is 
usually tested indirectly by means of hypotheses like H. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the above is that either the tests correspond- 
ing to C” and C” are both valid or Gillies’s rule is inadequate. Gillies’s discussion 
of an example of Neyman’s in section 4 of his paper indicates that he finds no 
difficulty in declaring both tests to be valid. Neyman’s example embodies a 
concrete illustration of the type of argument developed above. It presents an 
hypothesis which implies that certain random variables X and Y have the same 
distribution, where X and Y are such that | XY | <1, The test generated by X 
on Gillies’s rule is like C” and that generated by Y is like C”. Gillies claims that 
they are both valid and that there is nothing paradoxical about this. His argument 
to establish the non-paradoxicality of the existence of such tests fails because it 
involves an example with two differem experiments. He does admit that it is 
somewhat doubtful ‘whether we can apply both tests to the same sample’ 
because if we do we are raising the level of k, and may raise it above the level we 
are willing to accept. But this remark misses the essential point: If one researcher 
is entitled to regard an hypothesis as falsified under given data and another (or 
the same) researcher is entitled to regard it as corroborated by the data under 
the very same rule, there is something quite wrong with this rule. It has as much 
value as a deductive rule that sanctions contradictory inferences from the same 
premisses. If Neyman’s example constituted a rather special, isolated anomaly 
for Gillies’s rule, we might tolerate it in the hope that minor modifications of the 
tule can resolve it. But as we have seen, it is an instance of a pervasive difficulty, 
and Gillies’s position seems to be untenable. In fact, rather strong arguments 
against the view that both types of tests are valid in general can be found in 
Gillies’s argument for the soundness of his rule. Suppose that the hypothesis H 
mentioned in the second paragraph states that Z has a unimodal and symmetrical 
distribution. The falsification class C” involves a small interval centred about 
the mode. Such classes are flatly declared by Gillies on p. 241 to be ‘counter- 
intuitive’, and he remarks that the purpose of introducing the notion of a 
falsifiable distribution is to eliminate them. But his rule invites them, as shown 
above. In his discussion of the uniform distribution on pp. 242 and 243 Gillies 
argues, in effect, that no falsification class for the hypothesis that W is uniformly 
distributed of the type corresponding to C” is valid. He further suggests 
that the test corresponding to C’ is not valid as well. It should be obvious 
even to Gillies that both sorts of tests are not valid. And there is no hope of 
modifying the rule to rule out classes like C” in favour of those like C”, because 
the latter clearly violate the spirit of the rule when the distribution of Z is 
U-shaped. 

Another serious defect of Gillies’s rule—on his own criterion of adequacy— 
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is that it conflicts with established procedure in problems involving goodness of 
fit tests. For such problems a statistic D is defined over the outcomes of the 
experiment such that the statistic provides a linear ordering of the degree to 
which the observed frequencies diverge from the frequencies that would be 
expected if the hypothesis H is true. More precisely, if O and O’ are possible 
outcomes of the experiment, D(O) > D(O’) if and only if O’ supports H better 
than O. If the experiment is large and H true, D is approximately Chi-Square 
distributed. H is rejected if and only if the discrepancy between H and the 
frequency distribution generated from the actual result O* of the experiment is 
so large that P(D > D(O*)) <a, where « is a ‘small’ probability. The usual 
value of « is .05, although a value of .ox or less is sometimes used. But Gillies’s 
rule would have us reject H not only for high values of D, but also for very small 
values of D. In other words, it recommends a two-tailed test which would have 
us regard H as falsified if the data provides a very close fit to the theoretical 
distribution hypothesised by H. But virtually all standard textbooks treat this 
test as a one-tailed test in the manner sketched above. Gillies appears to have 
only one influential ally, namely, R. A. Fisher. As Gillies pointed out in cor- 
respondence with me, Fisher clearly states in his [1958], p. 81, that if O* is so 
close to what we would expect if H is true that P(D > D(O*)) > .999, H is 
‘as definitely disproved as if P had been .oo1’. It is not clear that Fisher would 
endorse the sort of two-tailed test Gillies’s rule recommends, but there are 
indications that he would. This is not to say that Fisher can be cited as an 
authority for his rule, for Fisher’s treatment of the Lady Tasting Tea Experiment 
in his [1966] involves the use of a one-tailed test for a symmetric unimodal 
distribution, i.e. precisely the sort of test Gillies’s rule would condemn. It would 
be pointless for me to trot out a list of journeyman statisticians who disagree 
with Fisher on this point, for it includes virtually all authors of reputable 
statistics texts. The general consensus among those who do discuss the occurrence 
of very high values of P(D > D(O*) ) is that such values do not count against 
the hypothesis under test but rather tend to discredit the data or the assumptions 
underlying the use of the Chi-Square criterion. For example, in his discussion 
of Chi-Square goodness of fit tests Tippett writes 


the appropriate critical region... for the ordinary test of significance is 
that containing values of y* greater than that at which an ordinate cuts off 
a single tail of .o5 or whatever other level is chosen. A value of P very near 
to 1.0 (say, greater than .g9) corresponds to no significant difference between 
experiment and hypothesis, but it indicates an agreement that is too close 
for an experience subject to random variations, and it usually results from 
some error in the application of the theory. ([1952], p. 129, my italics.) 


In the language of significance testing the phrase ‘no significant difference...’ 
means that the data do not count against the hypothesis. A concrete illustration 
of this issue is provided by the controversy sparked by Fisher’s paper ‘Has 
Mendel’s Work Been Rediscovered?’ ([1936]), in which he pointed out that 
Mendel’s experimental data as a whole fits the theoretical model so closely that 
the probability of a worse fit is .g9993. Fisher suggests that if independent 
corroboration of Mendel’s theory were not available, Mendel’s data would 
render it highly suspect. The eminent geneticist A. H. Sturtevant criticised 
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Fisher’s analysis on the ground that ‘it is possible to question the logic of the 
argument that a fit is too close to expectation’, since it ‘comes perilously close 
to saying that no such experiment can be carried out . . .’.1 Sturtevant then offers 
possible explanations of the extreme closeness of fit which involve some ways in 
which Mendel’s data might have become biased. Another biologist who has 
considered this issue writes, in a highly respected text on genetics, 


Mendel’s results have been taken as an example of data which give an 
exceptionally high probability with the y? test. In general, P values within 
the range .1 to .g cause no suspicion and indicate that the observations fit 
the hypothesis under test, although they may of course fit other hypotheses. 
Values of .o5 or less are conventionally said to indicate a real discrepancy . . . 
Conversely, values of .g5 or more indicate an abnormally close fit with 
hypothesis, while probabilities as high as .g8 or .99 would certainly arouse 
suspicion that either consciously or unconsciously, the data had become 
biased in favour of the hypothesis.? 


Tt must be noted that there may be some tests which use a Chi-Square criterion, 
and are similar to goodness of fit tests, for which a high P value would count 
against the hypothesis tested. But such tests would differ from goodness of fit 
tests in that they involve a precise alternative hypothesis which predicts, in 
effect, that an abnormally close fit to the hypothesis under test is to be expected. 

A related criticism of Gillies’s paper is that he -does not consider the modified 
Fisherian theory of testing which is used by the vast majority of researchers in 
the social and bio-medical sciences who deal with statistical testing. This theory 
is an amalgam of Fisher’s theory of significance and the Neyman-Pearson 
theory, but its logic is broadly Fisherian in character. On this theory alternative 
hypotheses are considered when they are available, but they function only to 
determine the statistic to be used and whether or not the test is one- or two- 
tailed. In other words, considerations of power do not enter into construction of 
the rejection criterion; only P values do. The theory countenances tests where 
no precise alternative hypothesis is available, unlike the Neyman-Pearson 
theory. I say its logic is broadly Fisherian in character because Fisher never 
formulated a general, consistent and systematic rationale for the theory of 
significance testing, so that researchers could only try to treat problems in the 
manner suggested by Fisher’s concrete examples (without always agreeing with 
him, as shown above). A brief sketch of this modified Fisherian theory is pro- 
vided by Cramer.3 To test a statistical or probabilistic hypothesis H an experi- 
ment £ has to be devised such that a statistic D which provides a linear ordering 
of the divergence of each possible outcome of E from what would be expected 
if H is true (and the alternative false if there is a precise alternative) is definable 
over E. Moreover, it must be possible to compute the distribution function of 
D on the assumption that H is true. If O and O” are possible outcomes of E, 
D(O) > D(O’) if and only if O’ supports H better than O does. The basic idea 
of the theory is that if P(D > D(O) ) is ‘small’ on the assumption that H is true, 
then O counts against H to such a degree that we are entitled to reject H if O 
is the observed outcome of Æ. Note that on this theory, as opposed to Gillies’s, 


1 Sturtevant [1965], p. 13. 
2 Whitehouse [1967]. 3 Cramer [1946] p. 525. 
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H is not rejected on the grounds that the hypothesis that D has the distribution 
H implies that it has is ‘falsified’. D is used as a criterion to directly test H. Thus 
this theory is free of the difficulties faced by Gillies’s rule. It is unscathed by the 
arguments of Neyman discussed by Gillies in section 4 of his paper, because 
all sorts of judgments of evidential support are incorporated in the definition of 
a D-function for a particular problem. It does not generate any of the counter- 
intuitive falsification classes mentioned by Gillies, although there may be 
several candidates for D-functions which do not strictly agree, 

The modified Fisherian theory of significance testing is not free Of difficulties, 
however. It is mistaken in its view that P(D > D(O) ) given H is an index of the 
evidential weight of data O, as I have shown in an unpublished paper on the logic 
of significance testing. My own view on the general problem of providing a 
falsifying rule for probability statements is that no solution exists if subjective 
appraisals of the credibility of hypotheses in relation to all one knows and 
judgments of inductive probability are ruled inadmissible ingredients of a 
solution. If (which I doubt) Popper’s claim, cited by Gillies on p. 232, that ‘the 
physicist knows well enough when to regard a probability assumption as falsified’ 
does hold water, the rule that accurately describes the behaviour of physicists 
would incorporate the subjective ingredients mentioned above. More precisely, 
it would conform to a Bayesian analysis. 

STEPHEN SPIELMAN 


Lehman College of the City University of New York 
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ON NEYMAN’S PARADOX AND THE THEORY OF 
STATISTICAL TESTS 


In a recent [1971] paper D. A. Gillies has introduced a falsifying rule for 
probability statements and has attacked the Neyman—Pearson theory of statistical 
tests employing the use of alternative hypotheses, from a number of points of 
view. This work has already attracted critical comment. The main purpose of 
the present paper is to consider once more Neyman’s objections to the type of 
argument advanced by Gillies, as expounded in his [1952].? In particular Neyman 

1 See De Maré [1972], Gillies [1972] and Spielman [1974]. 

* Neyman [1952], pp. 43-54. 
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produced an example of two statistics z and ¢ related in such a way that if used 
to test some hypothesis H, the following possibilities would obtain: (¢) both the 
#-test and the ¢-test might corroborate H, (t) if the z-test refutes H the {-test 
must necessarily corroborate H, (ii) if the -test refutes H the z-test must 
necessarily corroborate H. In no case will both tests lead to refutation. These 
paradoxical results lead Neyman to the view that some additional criterion must 
be introduced to select one statistic as against another as a suitable basis for 
testing a statistical hypothesis. Such a criterion is afforded by the use of altern- 
ative hypotheses in the standard Neyman-Pearson theory, which effectively 
selects that test which gives the largest probability of rejecting the hypothesis 
when it is in fact false, i.e. an alternative hypothesis is true. 

In Neyman’s own version of his paradox the statistics z and { were not 
functionally related, but were connected by the inequality |z-{] < 1. We begin 
by noticing that Neyman’s paradox can be formulated much more simply and 
much more generally by considering the properties of two 1-dimensional 
random variables each of which is a function of the other. 

Let x be a random variable defined on the real line, and we suppose that x 
has a continuous unimodal ‘bell-shaped’ distribution which is falsifiable accord- 
ing to Gillies’s rule, so that the range of x can be divided into a ‘head’ and two 
‘tails’, the two tails constituting the falsification class associated with the dis- 
tribution. We assume for simplicity that the median of the distribution is located 
at x= o, but do not assume that the distribution is necessarily symmetric about 
the median. We denote the distribution function of x by F(x). Now introduce a 
new random variable y = ¢(x), where the graph of ¢ is of the form illustrated in 
the accompanying diagram. 


y decreases monotonically with x in the ranges — œ < x < 0, 0 <x < œ and 
tends to zero as x tends to + œ, but suffers an infinite discontinuity at x = o, 
so that the range of y is the real line minus zero. 

Denoting the distribution function of y by G(y), it is easy to see that 


N — F(x), x>o 


4 — F(x), x<0 


Gy) = 
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The corresponding frequency functions g(y) and f(x) are clearly related by 


g0) = -E 


= — O) ) 5 H0) (2) 


Now suppose that (x) is chosen so that x and y have identical distribution 
functions. The required invariant transformation can always be found and is 
simply determined by 
Fo [3/2 — F(«)], *>o 
y = $(%) = (3) 
F%[4 — F(s), x<o 


But the paradox is now apparent since the falsification class for y is clearly 
located in the acceptance region for x, and vice versa, when Gillies’s rule is 
applied to the identical distributions for x and y. 

As a very simple and indeed degenerate example consider the frequency 
function given by 


(4) 


I I 

L, L 
quantity introduced to secure convergence. If we calculate the corresponding 
distribution function and substitute in (3) we obtain the invariant transformation 
y = Ix. 

The same transformation is actually an invariant transformation for the 
Cauchy distribution with frequency function 

f(x) = (r (1 + #4) > (5) 
as may readily be verified using equation (2). This is the example treated already 
in Spielman [1974]. Our analysis confirms the point that Spielman makes, 
namely that Neyman type paradoxes can be generated at will by appropriate 
transformations of random variables. 

However Gillies rejects the logic of Neyman’s argument by considering an 
example, drawn from deterministic physics, of two tests of Galileo’s law for the 
acceleration of freely falling bodies in vacuo, which he claims are related in the 
same way as Neyman’s tests, but which are equally valid as tests and do not 
necessitate choosing one as more valid than the other. I wish to point out a flaw 
in Gillies’s analogy which seems to me to vitiate his conclusion, namely that in 
the statistical case also there is no logical necessity to choose between tests related 
in the manner of Neyman’s example. 

Gillies’s argument can be stated quite simply as follows (the involved experi- 
mental details described in his paper serve somewhat to obscure the principle 
involved). Let a physical hypothesis H state that some observable ¢ has the 
value £. Consider two tests T} and T, such that 7, compares £ with é — «€, 
where e is some prescribed positive quantity, and T} compares ¢ with £g + €. 
Clearly if T; shows that  < £, — «e, so that H is refuted, then T} must show 


defined over — L < x < — <x < L, where L is a large positive 
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that ê < &, + «, so that H is corroborated, while if T, shows that ¢ > £ + «, 
so that H is refuted, T} must show that £ > £ — «€, so that H is corroborated. 
We can of course have £ > £, — e and E < &, + €, so that both T; and T, may 
lead to corroboration, but it is impossible to have simultaneously £ < fọ — € 
and £ > o + «, so we cannot have both tests leading to refutation. 

So far the situation is just the same as in Neyman’s example of the 2-test 
and the ¢-test. But now we notice an important difference. In the J, and T, 
tests considered above, if one test corroborates H it is not inconsistent with H 
being false, but if one test refutes H it is definitely inconsistent with H being 
true. Hence in the cases where 7, and T, conflict the choice between them is 
quite unequivocal, we must always follow the test which leads to refutation. 
There is no need here for any further criterion to help us decide. 

However, in the statistical example the asymmetry noticed for T; and T, does 
not apply. If either the z-test or the -test corroborates the statistical 
hypothesis H, H may still be false, but if either test refutes H, there is no in- 
consistency in H being, in fact, true. Thus we are no longer compelled to accept 
the test leading to refutation as in the case of T, and T. Furthermore we cannot 
reasonably resolve the situation by adopting as a methodological rule the 
acceptance of the test leading to refutation (referred to by Neyman as Principle 
ID), since this would be an arbitrary procedure which would actually conflict 
with the recommendations of both Neyman and Gillies, who agree, for different 
reasons, that the 2-test should be accepted, although Principle II would tell us 
to reject it if the {-test led to refutation. (Incidentally I regard Gillies’s criticism 
of Neyman’s own attack on Principle II as entirely valid.) It is sometimes as- 
sumed that Principle II reflects a Popperian methodology, but this is quite wrong 
since Popper demands in science refutability, not refutation. The question of 
whether a particular test is ‘accurate’ enough to achieve the refutation of a 
hypothesis is left quite open by Popper as a matter for separate discussion and 
evaluation with respect to the conditions of the test. 

In order then to choose between the s-test and the -test in cases where they 
conflict, some additional criterion must be introduced, and Neyman’s contention 
that this should be rationally based on the consideration of alternative hypotheses 
is certainly a reasonable one, even if practical difficulties, stressed by Gillies, 
make the implementation of the underlying philosophy a somewhat arbitrary 
procedure. 

It may be suggested that the paradoxical conflict between two statistics 
envisaged by Neyman would never arise in a practical statistical investigation 
in which only one statistic would normally be employed, but such a pragmatic 
argument misses the thrust of Neyman’s reasoning, which was to stress in 
principle the inadequacy of assessing tests using properties of the distribution 
function for the statistic on which the test is based, specified by the hypothesis 
being tested. It is on the matter of principle that Gillies’s objection to Neyman’s 
argument breaks down, by employing an incorrect analogy with situations 
arising in deterministic physics. 

Spielman also criticises Gillies’s objection to Neyman on the ground that 
Gillies’s deterministic example is one with two different experiments, whereas 
Neyman’s statistical example involves only a single experiment. However, we 
can always consider two experiments as a single combined experiment. Thus 
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Spielman’s counter-argument is not in itself very convincing. I believe that the 
discussion above goes rather more deeply into the issues involved here. 

An approach to the theory of statistical testing which differs from both Gillies 
and Neyman—Pearson is the Bayesian one. It is interesting to notice how a 
Bayesian analysis avoids the pitfall of the Neyman paradox. 

Consider a range of hypotheses determined by a continuous parameter «, 
where æ = corresponds to the hypothesis H being tested. To make the 
mathematics simple we choose H as specifying — e < a < e and take e->0. 

Denote by Py the probability that H is true and suppose the random variable 
x, whose distribution is specified by H, is observed to have a value in the range 
x to x + dx. Then we can readily deduce from Bayes’s theorem 





P = n(x) (6) 

I Fan(s) 
where m(x) = F P (x/a) P (a) da (7) 
md n(x) = E +P) P(x[a) P(e) da (8) 


P(x/a) and P(«) are the conditional frequency function for x and the prior 
frequency function for « respectively. 


We write P(x) = 4(8(«) + x(x) ) (9) 
where x(a) is regular at a = 0, 8 = 8-function and E OT EN 


Thus before measuring x, P; = $, so our prior assumption is that there is equal 
probability of H being true or false. 
Substituting from (9) in (7) and (8) gives 


m(x) = $ Pleo) (20) 
n(x) = i” Pxfa) x (a) do (x2) 


Of course, to achieve a test of H, using the statistic x, the ratio n(*)/m(x) must 
vary from much less than unity in the acceptance region to much greater than 
unity in the critical region. Since in the Bayesian analysis Pp is determined by 
the ratio of two frequency functions, a mere change in random variable cannot 
alter the value of Pp, so no paradox (conflicting values of Py) can arise. Thus 
introducing a change of variable y = ¢(x) of the form previously discussed, we 
find at once (cf. equation (2) ) 


ma) = — m'o). 
(22) 


RIS 


n(x) = —n'(y). 
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where m’(y) and n'(y) are given by (10) and (11) with P(x/a) replaced by 
P’(y/a), the conditional frequency function for the variable y. Now suppose 
y = ¢(x) is an invariant transformation for P(x/o) so that m’(y) = m(y). 
Then from (6) and (12) 
Pr = — 
4.2) (13) 
my) 


This is the situation which led previously to the Neyman paradox, when we 
based our criterion for rejecting H purely on properties of the likelihood function 
m(x), for which corresponding values of x and y as argument give different 
values. 

But equations (6) and (13) imply that corresponding values of x and y will 
always give the same value for Py. The paradox is thus avoided in the Bayesian 
analysis by allowing for the non form-invariance of n(x), which is the frequency 
function for observing x on some alternative hypothesis. Incidentally the con- 
nection with the Neyman—Pearson theory is apparent where the rejection of the 
paradoxical statistic is also associated essentially with properties of the function 
n(x), which is clearly related to the power function of the test. 

In conclusion I add a few general remarks on the source of the difficulties 
associated with Gillies’s rule. 

These all stem from the definition of the relative likelihood function I(x) for 
the case of a continuous distribution given on page 234 of Gillies’s paper. 


He writes Ka) = fl) fee (14) 
and formulates his rule in terms of properties of U(x), e.g. 
Ia) <h (15) 


for x in the falsification class C. 
Now (15) can be rewritten as 


F21) (8%) ema, < ho f(%a) (8%) 2-2, (16) 
where f(*s) = finan and x, e C 
and (8%)se0, = (8%) sen, (17) 


(16) compares the probabilities of two sets of events defined to lie in positive 
ranges (5x),_2, and (8%),...,, about the values x, and x, for the random variable x. 
Equation (17) says that these two ranges are numerically equal. But equation 
(17) is a completely arbitrary assumption which Gillies makes no attempt to justify, 
and which leads directly to the Neyman paradox since it is clearly not invariant 
under a change of random variable. 

Clearly what is required is to introduce an invariant! measure u on the real 
line in terms of which (17) can be replaced by 


BL [( 5%) zune] = [( 8%) x04] (18) 
This is most conveniently expressed in terms of a canonical random variable £ 
for which u (5¢) = | 5€| so that 


p (8x) = iz 8x (19) 


1 By invariant I mean that the same set of events as specified by different random variables 
have the seme measure. 
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and equation (18) reads just 


A een = ns ea 


This equation is invariant under change of random variable, so no Neyman type 
paradoxes arise. 

Thus Gillies’s rule must be replaced by the concept of a distribution which 
is falsifiable with respect to a canonical random variable. But at this point the 
question of how we select the canonical random variable will arise and this will 
lead us to introduce qualitative considerations for using a test statistic which do 
not depend solely on the distribution function for the statistic. This leaves open 
the question of whether these additional considerations should involve introduc- 
ing alternative hypotheses, but at all events Gillies’s original rule cannot escape 
the Neyman paradox. The best that may be said, following Gillies, is that the 
statistic used should measure quantities of practical interest, or be closely related 
to such quantities. This might still allow some flexibility in re-scaling,? but would 
eliminate transformations which alter the linear ordering of the statistic, and it 
is just such transformations that lead to Neyman’s paradox. With such an 
addition Gillies’s rule may provide a viable alternative to other approaches to 

' the difficult problem of testing statistical hypotheses. 
M. L. G. REDHEAD 
Chelsea College, 
University of London 
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SITUATIONAL DETERMINISM IN ECONOMICS 


This article was written in response to one published under the same title by 
Spiro J. Latsis in this Yournal.1 The title puzzled me when I first saw it, but 
Latsis explained it in the first sentence, where he contrasted ‘economic deter- 
minism’ with ‘economic behaviouralism’ and referred to them as ‘two rival 
research programmes in a major branch of modern microeconomic theory, in 

the theory of the firm’. Since I had, a few years earlier, produced a piece on 


1 Latsis [1972]. 
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‘Theories of the Firm: Marginalist, Behavioural, Managerial’,1 I realised quickly 
that Latsis and I were either rivals or allies in the same controversy. In the end I 
concluded that he was on my side more often than not. Still, on some critical 
questions we seem to disagree and it is, I believe, worth looking for the reasons. 
Not wanting to impose on the reader a reading or re-reading of our earlier 
pieces, I shall try to make the present article intelligible to those who are tuning 
in only now. A conscientious reader, however, will have to go back to Latsis’ 8 
article to check my interpretation of his position. 


I Nomentat 


Economic determinism is Latsis’s term for the general principles that have 
characterised the neoclassical programme in the theory of the firm, which 
attempts to explain market phenomena as the results of actions of rational 
agents who, in an attempt to maximise their profits, respond to the ‘logic of the 
situation’. Situational determinism seems to be the same as marginalism inas- 
much as this term refers to the logical procedure of firms equating marginal 
revenue and marginal cost in attempting to maximise profits. 

Latsis’s term, or rather a part of it, is derived from a forceful dictum by 
Popper: “The analysis of the situation, the situational logic, plays a very impor- 
tant part in social life as well as in the social sciences. It is, in fact, the method of 
economic analysis.’ The main point regarding this simple theory of the firm is 
that it is based on the postulate of a single motive or objective of a single decision- 
maker, excluding therefore all the complications that can arise from the presence 
of several conflicting goals motivating several (more or less cooperating) decision- 
makers within a bureaucratic organisation. 

The behavioural theory of the firm substitutes for the single goal of profit 
maximisation a collection of different goals pursued by a collection of people in 
executive positions in a business organisation. (Latsis proposes that ‘it may be 
advisable to develop behaviouralist ideas first in their application to a single 
decision maker and later to a complex decision making structure’; he thus 
opposes the ‘combination of behaviouralism and organisationalism’.* But the 
main tenet of behaviouralism is that the objectives of the decision-makers (and 
the techniques of resolving conflicts among them) should not be postulated but 
should first be ascertained by empirical research in actual firms, particularly by 
observing decision-making processes in reality. That the observations should be 
aided by working hypotheses and designed to develop a theory ‘with generality 
beyond the specific firms studied’ justifies the term ‘behavioural as distinguished 
from ‘behaviourist’. 

Latsis mentions but does not give major billing to the third approach, the 
managerial theory of the firm. While the managerial theory hypothesises a few 
other specified goals® in addition to the goal of profit maximisation, it postulates 
1 Machlup [1967]. I shall cite an immodestly large number of my own writings in order to 

facilitate the work of those who want to go back and look into the development of the 
ideas behind this discussion. * Popper [1945], volume 2, p. 97. 

2 Latsis [1972], footnote 3 to p. 229. “ Cyert and March [1963], p. 2. 

5 Baumol has proposed maximisation of sales or of the growth rate of sales as likely 
managerial objectives (Baumol [1959], p. 49, and [1962], p. 1086). Oliver Williamson 
added maximisation of expenditures for staff personnel and for managerial emoluments 
(Williamson [1964], pp. 38-60). 
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that there are rational ways to reconcile the chosen maximanda with one another, 
for example, by making the additional managerial goals subject to the con- 
straint of some minimum benefits to the owners of the business. In one way 
or another, the accommodation of stated objectives besides that of maximum 
money profits in a model of the firm may justify placing managerial theories 
together with marginalist theories or, in Latsis’s terminology, with ‘situational 
determinism’. In any event, I shall for the present discussion accept Latais’s 
suggestion of only two rival research programmes in the theory of the firm. 


2 Rivals in What Sense? 


Latsis, in regarding marginalism and behaviouralism as rival theories, or rival 
research programmes, accepts the claims of the behaviouralists who reject the 
marginalist programme (or paradigm) and offer their own as a better or more 
promising substitute. I submit, however, that the two programmes are rivals 
only as long as they are supposed to serve the same purpose. 

For example, if both the marginalist and the behaviouralist programmes are 
understood as systems designed to explain and predict the actions of particular 
business firms, one may regard them as rivals and may judge their comparative 
performance in this task. It is no doubt true that some writers in the marginalist 
camp have presented their theory as an instrument performing that task. 
However, this is not the main purpose of the marginalist theory of the firm and, 
if it is used for this purpose, it will be rather unreliable and will utterly fail in far 
too many cases. 

The proper use of marginalist theory is to explain and predict the direction of 
changes in prices and outputs of particular products consequent upon particular 
events or changes in conditions. In the model that establishes a connection 
between these events (or changes in conditions) and the resulting changes in 
prices and outputs the firm is merely a link (bridge, transmission belt, trans- 
former, automaton, or robot) between causes and effects. For this function a 
behavioural theory of the firm is not suitable, because it implies that the be- 
haviour may be too varied, too idiosyncratic, too capricious (yes, too human) to 
be a reliable link in the chain from typical causes to typical effects. As Latsis 
correctly states, ‘the burden of explanation shifts to the behavioural characteris- 
tics of the acting agent’ (p. 229). Yet since the spectrum of such characteristics 
includes too many nuances and we would not know which one might apply in any 
concrete case, we could not hope to get much help for the stated purpose. 

To be sure, the model employing this simple link-element called ‘firm’— 
simple as long as it works merely as a robot with a one-track mind (or calculator) 
—can be used safely only under certain conditions (‘used’, that is, for purposes 
of explaining and predicting in particular historical situations). The most 
important of these conditions is that the number of real-world firms is large 
and that none of them has a dominant position. However, even when the model 
cannot be used safely (that is, with confidence that it will yield correct predic- 
tions), it will usually not work any worse than the behavioural programme with 
its choice of, say, 57 standard models and innumerable variants. Indeed, since 
the behavioural programme will rarely ever be sufficiently specified to tell us 
exactly which of the many possible behaviour models should be used in a particu- 
lar case (particular as to industry, firm, product, place and time) we shall be at a 
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loss trying to make the right selection. To ‘misapply’ the simple neoclassical 
model in situations in which it is not supposed to give the right answers might 
still give us less inaccurate results—and would surely be much less cumbersome. 

Latsis understands this full well. This is what he has to say: ‘In general there 
will be an indefinite variety of alternative decision processes for the same 
situational and motivational picture and each may lead to very different decisions 
being adopted. The actual decision may depend on more or less idiosyncratic 
rules or on rather stable rules related to various personality traits of the decision 
makers or to their social background or to other social-psychological forces’ 
(p. 228). I am afraid, one cannot be certain that observation of the decision 
processes will result in any generalisations at all. This has been recognised by a 
student of the problem of ‘simulated’ behaviour, though he has not given up the 
hope that we shall end up with a manageable number of ‘basic’ models: ‘In 
order to obtain adequate descriptions of the behaviour of individual firms, i 
might conceivably be necessary to have as many models as there are firms. ... We 
doubt that this will be the case, however. Probably a relatively small number of 
basic models . . . will adequately describe the relevant aspects of each individual 
firm’s actions.* 

The loss of generality is recognised by all behaviouralist theorists. Cyert and 
March, the authors of the authoritative text of the school, admit this in the 
following statement: “The behaviour theory of the firm relaxes considerably the 
requirements of simplicity in the models, expands considerably the phenomena 
that can be considered explicitly, and reduces considerably the need for aggrega- 
tion of phenomena into summary variables. As a result, the theory gives up some 
attributes of generality.’® 

I have stated that marginalist theory will strictly apply only when competition 
is vigorous and therefore effective (Machlup [1967], p. 15). Latsis believes that 
this tells us merely ‘that the perfectly competitive model is only applicable where 
it can be applied’ (p. 212). I wonder whether this does full justice to my state- 
ment: 


The simple marginal formula based on profit maximization is suitable 
where (x) large groups of firms are involved and nothing has to be predicted 
about particular firms, (2) the effects of a specified change in conditions 
upon prices, inputs, and outputs are to be explained or predicted rather 
than the values of these magnitudes before or after the change, and nothing 
has to be said about the ‘total situation’ or general developments, and (3) 
only qualitative answers, that is, answers about directions of change, are 
sought rather than precise numerical results (1967, p. 31). 


One more illustration of the use of the simple, general, marginalist theory may 
be helpful. 


How will the price of wheat be affected by a report of a drought; by a 
reduction in the import quota for wheat; by a reduction in the rate of 
interest; by an increase in freight rates; by an announcement that the ice 
cover on the Great Lakes will delay the opening of shipping for several 
weeks? These questions can be answered with the aid of general propositions 
of economic theory. The answers do not presuppose that the economist 


1 Cohen [1960], pp. 536-7 (my italics). . 2 Cyert and March [1963], p. 281. 
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knows any wheat dealer personally, let alone his psychological make-up. 
They do presuppose, however, that the economist has constructed an ideal 
type of dealer conduct. Its main feature is that dealers would rather make 
more money than less. This imputation of the profit motive to anonymous 
characterse—‘intervening variables’ between, say, a newspaper report and a 
quotation of a higher price on the wheat exchange—is necessary for a full 
understanding of the causal connections.1 


A research programme designed to result in theories that explain and predict 
the actions of particular firms can never compete with the simplicity and gener- 
ality of the marginalist theory which, being based on the construct of a fictitious 
profit-maximiser, cannot have the ambition to explain the behaviour of actual 
firms in the real world. The two research programmes are designed for different 
purposes and are therefore not real rivals. 


3 The Compromise Regarding Oligopoly 

Latsis believes that an ‘appraisal of the rival research programmes is pre- 
mature’ (p. 233). I am quite willing to wait and give the behaviouralists more 
time to come up with a set of models and a set of directives and specifications 
telling which model to apply to which kind of firm and which kind of situation. 
When they do and when their models give us results superior to the ‘naive’ 
marginalist model, we shall be able to judge whether the improvement (greater 
accuracy, numerically determinate results) is worth the cost (need for much more 
information). 

On one point Latsis thinks he is ready for a judgment: ‘But I can say now 
that I see no prospect for a compromise solution whereby situational determinism 
retains most of the theory of the firm but concedes oligopoly to behaviouralism’ 
(p. 233). His reasons are that each of the two approaches entails a “pervasive 
methodological view’, and that behaviouralism, if it has a special function in 
markets where sellers are few, may show also that ‘even under conditions of 
apparently severe competition there are systematic patterns of divergence from 
optimising behaviour’ (pp. 233-4). These are no cogent reasons. It would have 
to be shown that the ‘divergence from optimising behaviour’ in situations of 
effective competition is large enough to warrant the sacrifice of simplicity imposed 
by the behavioural programme. If a simple technique can yield good results in a 
large range of cases while a much more complicated and costlier technique is 
needed for some, should this be a compelling reason for using the costlier 
technique throughout? I think not. If consistency in approach is expensive or 
even extravagant, it is no longer a virtue. 

The ‘compromise solution’ mentioned by Latsis preceded by several decades 
the proposals for a behavioural theory of the firm. One of the early proponents 
of the ‘compromise’ was Vilfredo Pareto. In his view ‘pure economics’ cannot 
yield a unique solution in the case of few sellers and ‘observation’ will show a 
variety of possibilities? I cited Pareto when I discussed ‘Oligopolistic Indeter- 
minacy’ in a book published in 1952, and went on to cite Alfred Schutz on the 
difference in analysing the effects of the behaviour of anonymous masses on the 


1 Machlup [1969], pp. 301-302. 
3 Pareto [1927], pp. 6o1~2. 
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one hand, and the conduct of particular individuals on the other,! I concluded that 
for an analysis of the effects of mass behaviour we can often do with far less 
information than we may need for an analysis of the actions of a few particular 
persons. (Where the outcome depends on judgments and decisions by a few 
individuals the selection of the appropriate model would require characterological 
research, or at least investigation of the ‘voting records’ of the individuals in 
question and of their influence in the hierarchy of decision-makers in the 
organisation.) It would be a strange methodological principle indeed that were to 
command us to seek the heaps of information that may be required in some cases 
also for problems where they are not needed. 

Incidentally, to admit that the marginalist approach may fail to yield solutions 
in cases where the number of decision-makers is relatively small is not to concede 
that the behavioural approach has succeeded or is likely to succeed any better. 
It has not yet furnished unique solutions and accurate predictions. I have my 
doubts that it ever will, but I keep an open mind. 


4 Three Crucial Confusions 


In his critique of what he calls situational determinism, Latsis does not guard 
himself and does not warn his readers sufficiently against some of the traps in 
which most critics of neoclassical economics have been caught. Three confusions 
are rather common in the literature: 


I. The confusion between action and reaction. To explain or predict 
anybody’s actions is a far bigger job than to explain or predict his reactions to 
certain types of events or changes of conditions. Indeed, the number of possible 
actions is so large that the task of predicting them is almost impossible. In my 
earlier writings I have stressed the difference between entrepreneurial, innovative 
actions and typical responses to typical stimuli? 

2. The confusion between reactions and effects of reactions. It would be 
practically impossible to ascertain the reactions of millions of people to specified 
types of events; even to check large samples of supposed reactors would be 
difficult where neither the stimulus nor the response is physical. Where the 
stimulus is only a message, a piece of information, a becoming aware of some- 
thing, and where the response is a decision (usually embodied again in some sort 
of message or instruction) ‘direct’ observation of the decision and its connection 
with the stimulus may be virtually impossible. To ascertain the effects of the 
decision is something quite different.? One can observe the effects of business 
decisions by consulting the records of certain changes in market prices or 
production volumes. 


3. The confusion between the effects of reactions of particular persons and 
the effects of mass reactions or, more correctly, of assumed typical reactions of 
imaginary persons. The essential difference here is between actual people 
(living persons or historical personalities) and idealised, fictitious people invented 
(constructed) for the purpose of deducing from their assumed (built-in) reactions 
effects of the type observed in reality.* 


1 Machlup [1952], pp. 417, 419. 3 Machlup [1967], pp. 7, 8, 13, 27- 
3 Machlup [1967], pp. 7, 8; [1970], pp. 123, 139. 
4 Machlup [1963], pp. 131-4, 142; [1967], pp. 6-8, 27; and [1970], p- 139. 
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Compounding all three pairs of contrasts into one, we confront the huge 
difference between (a) observable actions of real people and (b) typical effects of 
imagined (postulated) reactions of imagined (postulated) people to typical events 
or changes in conditions. Both the typical effects and the typical events to which 
they are attributed correspond to classes of observable changes in recorded data. 

I cannot claim that Latsis himself is a victim of any of these confusions, but 
he does little to make his readers beware of the snares. Regarding the confusion 
between action and reaction, I note the almost complete absence of the words 
reaction and response in a discussion in which words such as actions, courses of 
action, decisions, decision procedures, choices, and behaviour occur several times 
on every page. Only once does Latsis come to grips with the problem: when he 
speaks of ‘changes in variables in response to variations in parameters’ (p. 213). 
Yet, this is the very essence of neoclassical microeconomics and the reader 
should never be allowed to confuse reactions to changes with spontaneous 
actions of the entrepreneurial type. 

In a remark about Popper’s reference to the ‘logic of the situation’ explaining 
the movements of a man crossing the street and dodging the cars,} Latsis 
exclaims: ‘But entrepreneurial behaviour is usually very different from street 
crossing. For crossing the street we need little imagination, skill and deliberation. 
For entrepreneurial activity one often needs a high degree of imagination and 
skill; and these are processes which can hardly be reflected by crude single-exit 
models (p. 224). Latsis recognises that simple models such as that of the profit- 

firm ‘have little application to actual entrepreneurial decision 
making’ (p. 229), but he fails to tell the reader that these models were designed 
to explain and predict adjustments of an interdependences among market 
variables, not innovative, entrepreneurial activities. 

The confusion between reactions (or actions) and the effects of reactions (or 
actions) has led many economists to aim at the wrong target. We are not primarily 
interested in businessmen, business decisions, business routine and business 
reactions; we are interested in firms only because of the effects of their actions 
and reactions upon production, resource use, incomes, and prices. Our main 
purpose is to explain and predict changes in these variables and we must look 
into the actions and reactions of firms only to the extent necessary for this pur- 
pose. Often this ‘look’ will be merely one at a mental construct (ideal type) of a 
firm rather than at a collection of real people in a corporate organisation. Yet, 
even if in specific situations the ‘effects’ cannot be explained without empirical 
research in the real people that make the particular decisions, these decisions are 
still only theoretical links in the chain that connects certain changes in con- 
ditions to certain changes in the variables to be explained. When Latsis offers a 
very interesting discussion of the ‘bridge role’ of certain psychological-physio- 
logical processes in the decision process of the individual and distinguishes 
stimulus from arousal and arousal from response (pp. 226~7) we ought to 
remind ourselves of the fact that even the response has only a ‘bridge role’ in the 
explanation or prediction of the variables in which we are ultimately interested: 
prices, incomes, allocations, and outputs. 


1 Popper [1945], volume 2, p. 97. My own illustration of the logic of the situation was that 
of an automobile overtaking a lorry on a highway. Machlup [1946], pp. 534-6; [1952], 
pp. 44-46, and [1967], pp. 6-7. 
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Latsis is fully aware of the widespread confusion between real people and 
mental constructs of decision-makers (which I have called ‘imaginary reactors’). 
His awareness finds its most explicit expression in the statement that ‘the 
neoclassical view stresses the situation and turns the decision making agent into 
a cypher’ (p. 233). I cannot tell from the context whether Latsis sees this, as I 
do, as an advantage or rather as a defect of the neoclassical approach. 

I have expressed this idea repeatedly in my writings and could select from a 
good many formulations. Here is one that I find especially pungent: 


the firm in the model world of economic micro-theory ought not to call 
forth any irrelevant associations with firms in the real world. We know, of 
course, that there are firms in reality and that they have boards of directors 
and senior and junior executives, who do, with reference to hundreds of 
different products, a great many things—which are entirely irrelevant for 
the microtheoretical model. The fictitious firm of the model is a ‘uni-brain,’ 
an individual decision-unit that has nothing to do but adjust the output and 
the prices of one or two imaginary products to very simple imagined changes 
in data.1 


5 What Does the Firm ‘Know? 


Marginalists as well as behaviouralists have fretted much about the amount of 
knowledge possessed by the ‘firm’. Some marginalists have been overly generous, 
endowing the imaginary firm of their creation with ‘perfect knowledge’. Some 
behaviouralists, on the other hand, have worried about the incompleteness, in- 
accuracy, and uncertainty of the information available to the real decision- 
makers in the business organisations of the real world; and, of course, they 
charged the marginalists with making ridiculously unrealistic assumptions when 
they hypothesised that the firm of their model was maximising its profits on the 
basis of ‘adequate’ knowledge. 

Latsis seems to accept this criticism: ‘Situational determinism assumes that 
the decision maker knows his situation better than he is assumed to know it in 
the conditions usually investigated in decision theory’ (p. 211). And he states 
that ‘the decision the agent will reach depends . . . also on his decision process, 
namely, the way in which he will process the incomplete information available 
to him’ (p. 228). 

Whether the imaginary firm in the marginalist model ‘knows’ more or less than 
the real people who run firms in the real world, and how perfect, complete, 
accurate and certain its knowledge is, depends on the purpose for which the 
theorist constructs his model. For some purposes—for example, for a general- 
equilibrium system in welfare economics in which the allocation of resources is 
to be optimal at least in the sense used by Pareto—the imaginary firm has to be 
endowed with full knowledge of its technological and organisational possibilities 
as well as its buying and selling opportunities in the markets. For other purposes 
—for example, to show the effects which changes in conditions (i.e. changes in 
any of the mentioned possibilities and opportunities) will have upon inputs, 
outputs, and prices in competitive industries—the knowledge required is 
minimal: namely, just of the changes in conditions, not of the conditions them- 


* Machlup [1963], p. 133. 
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selves. (This is surely much less knowledge than any real person who can read 
the newspapers is apt to have.) No matter how incomplete, inaccurate, and un- 
certain the firm’s knowledge is of its costs, revenues, profits, etc., all that this 
firm has to know is the direction in which some pertinent magnitude has changed. 
‘What can be “‘imperfect”’, I wrote in 1967 (p. 25) ‘about the information on, 
say, a tax increase? Why should it take special theories of bureaucracy to explain 
how the news of a wage increase “flows” through various hierarchical levels up 
or down or across? Yet this, and this alone, is the information that is essentially 
involved in the theory of prices and allocation, since it is the adjustment to such 
changes in conditions for which the postulate of maximising behaviour is em- 
ployed’. 

Alfred Schutz likened the ideal types constructed by social scientists to puppets 
acting out the roles assigned to them by their constructors. The firm in com- 
petitive-price theory is one of these puppets. ‘By the grace of its constructor, he 
[the puppet] is endowed with just that kind of knowledge he needs to perform 
the job for the sake of which he was brought into the scientific world.’! The job 
of the ideal type called firm may be different from problem to problem; ‘we must 
indicate the reference scheme within which the ideal type may be utilised, that is, 
the problem for the sake of which the type has been constructed’.® 


6 How Rational is the Firm? 

The quoted formulations by Alfred Schutz come from his essay on “The Problem 
of Rationality in the Social World’ and might be thought of as an appropriate 
transition to the question how much ‘rationality’ one may attribute to the firm, 
that is, to the imaginary reactor in price theory. Most discussions of the meaning 
and significance of rationality in economic theory would benefit from a study of 
Schutz’s work. Writers might learn to be more explicit about what they mean, 
particularly whether they refer to reasonable actions, deliberate actions (routine, 
use of reliable insights, anticipations of desired ends, choices among alternative 
means for particular ends, but also choices among alternative ends), planned 
actions (projects), predictable actions, ‘logical’ actions? (as contrasted with 
traditional and habitual ones), to mention some of the distinctions discussed by 
Schutz. 

With regard to the theory of the firm we ought to be told whether rationality - 
refers to consistency with the information available to the actor (or reactor) or to 
consistency with the objectives and the preference scheme of the actor—or 
perhaps even to consistency with information and insights available not to the 
actor but to the observer. Latsis offers an interesting discussion of pronounce- 
ments on rationality by Karl Popper and J. W. N. Watkins and develops some 
interesting extensions of Watkins’ ideas on imperfect rationality. What Latsis has 
to say about the separateness of ‘appraisal of the situation’, ‘decision to act’, and 
‘action’ (execution of the decision) deserves attention. However, it remains to be 
shown that the suggested analysis of the decision process, its breakdown into 
1 Schutz [1943]; reproduced in his [1964], p. 83. 

2 Ibid. Perhaps I may in this context refer to an essay of mine in which I illustrated the 
use of seven different characterological and habitual ideal types and contrasted them with 
“the homo economicus, an ideal type ‘designed for interpreting observed consequences of 
men’s actions’ (Machlup [1970], pp. 135-9). 3 This is Pareto’s term. 
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several constituent phases, can be of substantial help in economic theorising. I 
do not question its significance in psychology, on the one hand, and in organisa- 
tion theory and management science, on the other. That in ‘situational deter- 
minism’ the ‘so-called rationality ‘Principle is absorbed into the postulates 
characterising the homo economicus’ is fully recognised by Latsis (p. 229). I 
believe that this is all to the good, but I am afraid that Latsis thinks otherwise. 


4 How Determinate ts the Theory? 


This brings me to the question whether Latsis is justified in calling neoclassical 
microeconomics situational determinism in contrast to a programme of economic 
behaviouralism that he evidently does not regard as deterministic. We must ask 
in what sense behavioural theories of business firms can be regarded as non- 
deterministic. 

Latsis finds that Herbert Simon committed a ‘philosophical error’ when he 
mistook ‘situational determinism’ for apriorism and ‘psychologically observation- 
motivated theories for inductive ascent’ (p. 229). As I see it, the fact that a model 
is constructed with a ‘hard core’ made out of fundamental hypotheses or postu- 
lates whereas other models are constructed with hypotheses derived from low- 
level behavioural generalisations on the basis of empirical observations should 
not make an essential difference in the application of the models. Any theoretical 
model—in contradistinction to a probabilistic model—, no matter how the 
built-in ‘assumptions’ were obtained, serves to be used in conjunction with some 
additional proposition—usually concerning an event or a change in conditions— 
so that a conclusion can be deduced from the conjunction. Both the additional 
proposition, which I once designated as the ‘assumed change’ (cause), and the 
conclusion, which I called the ‘deduced change’ (effect), are in the domain of 
construction but have counterparts in the domain of observation so that the 
correspondence can be tested.1 In either case, the deduced change, the theoretical 
outcome of the whole business, is completely determined. 

To put this statement in a slightly different form, any model designed to 
present (exhibit) a causal connection between an independent variable and a 
dependent variable under given conditions—conditions which may include 
fundamental hypotheses and a set of less fundamental assumptions on various 
levels of generality or specificity—must display the dependent variable as a 
logical consequence of all the premisses in the model. Since these premisses 
imply the conclusion, there can be no doubt about the complete determinateness 
of the result. Of course, whether this whole apparatus with its input and its 
determinate output applies to many situations of the real world, or to only a few, 
or to none at all, is a different matter. Determinate is only the theoretical con- 
clusion inferred from the premisses. Nobody, however, can be certain whether 
the apparatus, the input, and the output will fit anything in the real world and 
will thus satisfactorily explain and approximately predict some observable outcome 
of the conjunction of an observed event with actual conditions prevailing in 
reality. Thus, the applicability of the model with its determinate conclusion is 
always open to question; it is never certain, no matter in how many instances it has 
been applied with success. 

In one of my earlier essays—on ‘Ideal Types, Reality, and Construction’*—I 

1 Machlup [1955], p. 13. * Machlup [1960-6r]. 
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tried to show that mental constructs, ideal types and theoretical models designed 
for causal explanation are tools which may be useful regardless of the origin of 
what has gone into their construction. The ingredients or constituent parts may 
be abstractions or generalisations derived from empirical research, from case 
studies or statistical computations, but they may also be speculative idealisations, 
heroic hypotheses and grandiose postulates, spun by an inventive mind, Philo- 
sophers with ultra-empiricist bias will always want to inspect the certificates of 
origin of the assumptions imported into a theoretical model and will call for 
barriers against the import of assumptions not certified as the products of an 
empirical workshop. Such prejudices will neither make a successful model useless 
nor bestow pragmatic usefulness onto a model that fails to do a good job of 
explaining and predicting. The worth of a conceptual scheme does not depend 
on the descent of its constituent concepts.! 


8 The Wider the Choice the Harder the Choosing 


The basic argument for the behavioural theory of the firm is that decisions and 
actions of firms in reality depend on a variety of things, including the charactero- 
logical make-up of their executives and the hierarchical set-up in their organisa- 
tion and coordination. In order to explain and predict the actions (including the 
reactions to specified events) of a particular firm, we need a wide choice of 
models and have to select the right model that fits the type of firm. Assuming 
again that 57 models will cover most, though of course not all, of the types, we 
can hope that one of these models will do the job. Perhaps the specifications and 
directions will be sufficiently precise to enable us to eliminate a major part of the 
collection and thus narrow the choice to eight or ten models. While each of the 
models can furnish a perfectly determinate theoretical result, we can never be 
sure which of them is the appropriate one for the case in question. This is 
associated with the ‘loss in generality’ that the behavioural theorist had to admit. 
The increase in specificity increases the chance of accurate results provided we 
pick the right model for the case before us, but it reduces the chance of our 
finding that model. i 

Even if many of the models on the shelf had been constructed after painstaking 
observation of the decision-making processes of certain firms, one could never 
be sure that they would fit the same firms at a later time. Changes in the manage- 
ment personnel, in the division of responsibilities, in outside influences on the 
decision-making people, in governmental policies (say, with regard to anti- 
monopoly prosecution), and many other changes, internal as well as external, 
may have made the model ‘constructed from life’ quite obsolete and, hence, 
entirely unreliable in subsequent applications. The model is still in excellent 
working order, producing fully determinate theoretical outcomes, only that the 
produced (deduced) solutions would now fail to explain and predict the observed 
actions of the ‘same’ firm—if its sameness is defined only in legal terms. For the 
analyst the firm is no longer the same. 

We may now have 57 determinate theoretical solutions but may be at a loss 


1 Ibid. pp. 55~7. I understand that most neopoaitivists would agree with my denunciation 
of these prejudices. Unfortunately, however, some of the prejudiced writers invoke the 
authority of (probably misunderstood) pronouncements by neopositivist philosophers to 
support their rejection of-‘unrealistic’ assumptions. 
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deciding which might be the right one for a concrete case in question. The 
probability of a good fit is not any greater and may be smaller than if we had used 
a very general, deliberately unrealistic model. In saying this, I may give the 
impression that the general model of the profit-maximising firm is recommended 
here as one of the alternatives in the task of explaining and predicting actions of 
particular firms. It is not; this model is used properly only for the effects of 
reactions of imaginary firms.1 


9 Personal Types and Course-of-Action Types 


Many of the things suggested in the preceding pages can be said much better in 
the language of Alfred Schutz, or indeed in his words, except that his termino- 
logy and conceptual framework, derived from Max Weber on the one hand and 
Edmund Husserl on the other, have been resented and resisted in certain 
quarters. I am convinced that learning Schutzian language could help many in 
sorting out some messy notions in the methodology of the social sciences. 

The social scientist, in order to grasp and interpret the ‘other self’, that is, 
people, their actions and reactions, and the effects of these actions and reactions, 
has to form ‘a construct of a typical way of behaviour, a typical pattern of under- 
lying motives, or typical attitudes of a personality type.* Such types can be 

arranged according to the degree of increasing anonymity of the relationship 
among contemporaries involved and therewith of the construct needed to 
grasp the other and his behaviour. It becomes apparent that an increase in 
anonymity involves a decrease in fullness of content. The more anonymous 
the typifying construct is the more detached is it from the uniqueness of the 
individual fellowman involved, the fewer aspects also of his personality and 
behaviour pattern enter the typification as being relevant for the purpose at 
hand, for the sake of which the type has been constructed. If we distinguish 
between (subjective) personal types and (objective) course-of-action types 
we may say that increasing anonymisation of the construct leads to the 
superseding of the former by the latter. In complete anonymisation the 
individuals are supposed to be interchangeable, and the course-of-action 
type refers to the behaviour of ‘whomsoever’ acting in the way defined by 
the construct.8 


The social scientist, the ‘scientific observer of social interaction patterns’, 
constructs 


typical course-of-action patterns corresponding to the observed events. 
Thereupon he co-ordinates to these typical course-of-action patterns a 
personal type, namely, a model of an actor whom he imagines as being gifted 
with consciousness. Yet it is a consciousness restricted to containing nothing 
but all the elements relevant to the performance of the course-of-action pat- 
terns under observation and relevant, therewith, to the scientist’s problem 
under scrutiny. 

1 Still, if I were given the assignment to interpret in a concrete case the actions of a 
particular firm and were perplexed by having to find the correct model from among a 
wide choice of behaviourally specific models, I would be tempted to try first that unduly 
unrealistic, simplistic, anonymous general model and see what it could do for me. 

* Schutz [1853], p. 12; [1962], p. 17. 3 Schutz [1953], p. 13; [1962], pp. 17-18. 

t Schutz [1953], pp. 31-32; [1962], p. 40. 
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“Yet these models of actors are not human beings living within their 
biographical situation in the social world of everyday life. Strictly speaking, 
they do not have any biography or any history, and the situation into which 
they are placed is not a situation defined by them but defined by their 
creator, the social scientist. He has created these puppets or homunculi to 
manipulate them for his purpose. A merely specious consciousness is 
imputed to them by the scientist which is constructed in such a way that its 
presupposed stock of knowledge at hand (including the ascribed set of 
invariant motives) would make actions originating therefrom subjectively 
understandable, provided that these actions were performed by real actors 
within the social world. But the puppet and his artificial consciousness is 
not subjected to the ontological conditions of human beings. The homuncu- 
lus was not born, he does not grow up, and he will not die. He has no hopes 
and no fears: he does not know anxiety as the chief motive of all his deeds. 
He is not free in the sense that his acting could transgress the limits his 
creator, the social scientist, has predetermined. He cannot, therefore, have 
other conflicts of interests and motives than those the social scientist has 
imputed to him. He cannot err, if to err is not his typical destiny. He cannot 
choose, except among the alternatives the social scientist has put before him 
as standing to his choice.? 


The methodological principles guiding the construction of ideal types and 
models and their uses for, or applications to, particular problems are the same 
for types of different degrees of anonymity. It is a mistake to think that models 
containing types of greater anonymity yield fully determinate results while 
models with less anonymous types yield less determinate results. Any well- 
constructed model furnishes precisely the results the constructor wants it to 
furnish. Thus the most useful model has only a ‘single exit’, if I may use Latsis’s 
expression. And this holds for a highly ‘behavioural’ model no less than for one 
with only fully anonymous, single-minded maximisers of profit. Indeed, if the 
postulate of profit maximisation in certain circumstances—e.g. in cases of oli- 
gopoly—fails to make the model produce completely determinate results, we 
regard it as unsuitable for instances of this sort and try to replace it with one that 
yields just the results that we want it to deliver. 


xo Behavioural Determinism 


If every good theoretical model yields just one solution—because we want to 
work only with models that furnish determinate solutions—but if some will do 
so with a simple, most general objective function while others need more specific 
‘psychological’ and ‘organisational’ behaviour functions, Latsis may have to 
distinguish two kinds of determinism: situational determinism and behavioural 
determinism. 

I would not choose these terms, however, because I think that the adjectives 
do not bring out the real difference and the noun is misleading in several respects. 
The problem of determinism should, in my opinion, not be brought into the 
discussion of model building and theory formation in the theory of the firm or in 
economics in general, except where probabilistic models are used. However, if 


1 Schutz [1953], p. 32; [1962], p. 41. 
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Latsis insists that an explanatory scheme which fully explains a specified change 
as an inevitable effect of a conjunction of a specified cause with specified con- 
ditions should be designated as an instance of determinism, J am willing to 
humour him, provided he recognises that his behavioural approach will become 
satisfactory only as it becomes just as ‘deterministic’ as the situational approach. 
Neither Latsis nor the proponents of the behavioural programme have, if I 
understood them correctly, meant to introduce probabilistic models into the 
theory of the firm. They have merely proposed to distil from the findings of 
empirical observation of actual decision processes a bevy of behavioural types for 
use in empirically richer models. I conclude that the disanonymisation of the 
fundamental postulate of economic behaviour into a variety of particular types 
and subtypes of behaviour does not justify distinguishing the two research 
programmes by awarding to one and refusing to the other the designation 
` ‘deterministic’. 
FRITZ MACHLUP 
New York University 
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SITUATIONAL DETERMINISM IN ECONOMICS: THE IMPLICATIONS 
OF LASTIS’S ARGUMENT FOR THE HISTORIAN OF ECONOMICS 


Lastis’s paper is an important and constructive contribution to the methodology 
and history of economics even if one questions his proposition that ‘the adoption 
of antipsychologism as a heuristic canon is not only unnecessary but, by restricting 
permissible types of explanatory generalisation, may halt progress in micro- 
economics’ (Lastis [1972], p. 229). For, as befits a philosopher of science, his 
method is more important than his implied historical judgment. By focusing 
attention on a fairly narrow, long-established, and theoretically sophisticated 
segment of economic analysis, and providing a more penetrating and methodo- 
logically more precise review of its evolution, he has helped to elucidate the 
nature and significance of scientific ‘progress’ in economics. In the process he has 
demonstrated that Lakatos’s ‘research programme’ concept is a more powerful 
weapon than Kuhn’s blunt and multi-faceted ‘paradigm’ instrument; and, after 
the initial dust of controversy has settled, he may be seen to have provided a more 
secure basis for agreement and mutual understanding between economists of 
differing methodological persuasions.? 

Within the scientific community, as among members of the general public, 
economics has long been regarded as the most advanced, prestigious, and 
scientific of the social sciences. This reputation derives from a familiar combina- 
tion of features, including the technical complexity and manifest social signifi- 
cance of its subject-matter, and the sophistication of its mathematical and 
quantitative methods. But most important of all, at least to the community 
of scholars and scientists, is the remarkable fertility and continuity of its central 
corpus of theory. Of course, a cynic might ask whether this continuity is evidence 
of anything other than sheer survival value, a question which fortunately need 
not be considered here. However it should be noted that at least one distinguished 
recent philosopher has maintained that the definition of ‘science’ is ultimately 
reducible to a matter of ‘tradition’.? And the contention is relevant, since Lastis’s 
paper provides clear evidence of doctrinal continuity in the orthodox micro- 
economic theory of the firm. This continuity has been maintained in a number 
of ways, for example by successive theoretical modifications, refinements, and 
reinterpretations, and by determined resistance to the numerous critics who have 
proposed to reformulate the inherited theory drastically, abandon it, or apply it 
to problems which it was incapable of handling. 

In the process, the theory has become more systematic, more rigorous, and 
more restricted in scope; and those who are disturbed by these developments 
may be consoled by the suggestion that ‘the exact sciences have won some of 
their earlier successes by avoiding the kind of problems still too difficult for their 
yet undeveloped powers’. Whether such gains are more than offset by the 
losses entailed in neglecting the more difficult problems is obviously a matter of 
historical judgment, one that will depend on the selection of appropriate criteria 
of scientific, or perhaps social, importance. There is obviously a danger of undue 
concentration on trivial ‘puzzles’ while major gaps or anomalies are ignored. 
1 This may occur as the specific strengths and limitations of different ‘research pro- 

grammes’ become more widely appreciated. For an earlier constructive effort to expose 

the fundamental irreconcilability of different approaches to economics see Briefs [1961]. 
2 Gallie [1957]. 2 Deutsch [1958], p. 28. 
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Moreover any judgment will necessarily depend on the time perspective adopted, 
since short run losses may eventually be outweighed by the higher long run 
returns from scientifically more productive ‘roundabout processes’, as in Austrian 
capital theory. Finally, we must not only consider the effects on the theory itself 
or the segment of the discipline in question, but also the effects on the discipline 
as a whole, and on related disciplines. Thus even if we convert Lastis’s careful 
conjecture into the counter-factual proposition that ‘the adoption of anti- 
psychologism as a heuristic canon’ has in fact halted ‘progress in economics’, it 
is at least arguable that the economists’ wilful rejection of the more intractable 
aspects of the theory of the firm may have contributed indirectly to the adoption 
of alternative strategies by other scholars or by lapsed economists: for example 
organisation theory, and studies of managerial decision-making and adminis- 
trative behaviour. 

Needless to say, Lastis’s account of the evolution of situational determinism 
in the theory of the firm will not satisfy the historian of economics, since he has 
deliberately abstracted from the historical context in which it occurred. Never- 
theless, his approach is suggestive, as may be indicated by a brief sketch of 
similar, but earlier, developments in the theory of consumer’s behaviour (to 
which he alludes in a footnote).1 The protracted controversy surrounding this 
subject can be traced back through the Methodenstreit of the 1880s to the early 
nineteenth century attacks on classical economics by literary and social reformist 
critics, who maintained that the economists had grossly overrated the importance 
of self-interest and thereby presented a debased and one-sided view of human 
nature and society, The later phase of criticism, which gathered momentum 
from the 1880s, rested on more secure foundations as the growth of experimental 
psychology encouraged the repudiation of the hedonistic theory of behaviour, 
which was presumed to underly the new subjective (or so-called ‘psychological’) 
theory of value—especially the marginal utility version propounded by W. S. 
Jevons. In the ensuing debate among the economists those who contended that 
economics was vitiated, or at least seriously impaired, by its dependence on 
unsound psychological foundations looked for support, successively, to the 
physiological and biological theory of William James, the instinct theory of 
William MacDougall and the behaviourism of John Broadus Watson. The issue 
had to be faced squarely for MacDougall, in particular, threw down the gauntlet, 
by declaring 

it would be a libel, not altogether devoid of truth, to say that classical 

political economy was a tissue of false conclusions drawn from false psycho- 

logical assumptions....The great assumption of the classical political 

economy was that man is a reasonable being who always intelligently secks 

his own good and is guided in all his activities by enlightened self-interest, 

... [whereas in fact] mankind is only a little bit reasonable and to a great 
extent very unintelligently moved in quite unreasonable ways.® 

1 P. 208, footnote 3. The following account will be confined to the American discussion, 

which was intense and protracted from the early 1890s to the later 1920s. It is based on 

Chapter 3 of my unpublished Ph.D. thesis, ‘Methodological Controversy as an Approach 

to the History of American Economics, 1885-1930’, Johns Hopkins, 1953. However, 

many of the same issues were raised in Britain albeit less heatedly and persistently, for 


example by such heterodox writers as J. A. Hobson and P. Sargent Florence. 
1 MacDougall [1908], p. 11. 
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Among those American economists disposed to plead guilty to MacDougall’s 
accusations were such significant figures as Thorstein Veblen, Wesley Mitchell, 
Frank A. Fetter, and John Maurice Clark. Individually or collectively they 
maintained that in ite existing condition economic theory was unrealistic, 
incomplete, and incapable of providing a basis for predictions since it had adopted 
an unscientific subjective approach, underestimated the importance of irrational 
impulses and habitual conduct, and neglected societal influences on individual 
behaviour. It was therefore unable to explain the origin and nature of consumer’s 
wants, individual responses to the availability of new commodities, or the effects 
of advertising and social emulation. Of course, these admissions did not go 
unchallenged among the leading defenders of the orthodox tradition, among 
whom were such powerful spokesmen as Irving Fisher, Arthur T. Hadley, 
Herbert J. Davenport, and Frank H. Knight, who either denied the relevance of 
psychology to economics or regarded it as a peripheral modifier rather than a 
decisive negation of the subjective theory of value. 

In terms of Lakatos’s methodology of research programmes it is especially 
interesting to trace, over a period of three or four decades, the gradual emergence 
of a concensus of opinion that in its central theory of value economics required 
no psychological theory, but only a fundamental postulate—variously termed the 
principal of rationality, or the logic of choice. The routes by which this con- 
clusion was reached were necessarily various. Fisher, for example, from his 
Mathematical Investigations in the Theory of Value and Prices (1892) through his 
Elementary Principles of Economics (1912) consistently maintained that psychology 
was irrelevant to economics. Davenport, after stressing the importance of 
psychology in the process of valuation in his Value and Distribution (1908), 
subsequently produced a textbook, The Economics of Enterprise (1913), which 
wholly ignored valuations and defined economics as ‘the science which treats 
phenomena from the standpoint of price’ (p. 25). Mitchell, after several ambi- 
tious programmatic statements of the importance of psychology eventually settled 
for a Veblenian type of ‘pecuniary logic’, after a stimulating discussion of the 
influence of money on individual behaviour.1 Knight, in characteristically 
iconoclastic fashion, embraced behaviourism as an adequate foundation not on 
account of its positive merits, but because it was ‘less a psychology, than a dog- 
matic repudiation of everything properly to be called by that name’.? In Knight’s 
hands the separation of economics and psychology became absolute, for science 
was to him ‘the technique of prediction’? and 


The basis of a science of conduct must be fixed principles of action, enduring 
and stable motives. It is doubtful, however, whether this is fundamentally 
the character of human life.‘ 


Anyone who interpreted the premises of economics as a literal description of 
human behaviour was badly mistaken, but the postulate of rationality, like other 
scientific premises, was not actually true—in other words, it was an ‘irrefutable 
core’. The critics had 


1 Cf. his [x916] and the title essay in his [1937]. His main works on business cycles were 
almost purely quantitative, and owed nothing to psychological theory. 

? Knight [1931], p. 64. See also his [19214], pp. 203-4, 208. 

3 Knight [1924]; p. 232. * Knight [19214], p. 53, italics in original. 
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made little headway in bringing forth substitute principles. I do not believe 
that they ever will. The structures are valid as limitations on the familiar 
reasonings, not as negations. The principles of the established economics 
are partial statements, but sound as far as they go, and they go about as far 
as general principles can be carried.+ 


And there, at least as far as the majority of American economists were concerned, 
the matter rested.? 

Moderate commentators, like Zenas Clark Dickinson,’ fully appreciated that 
there were important problems on the borderlines between economics and related 
disciplines. But, like the majority of his professional colleagues, he was content 
to leave them to specialists in other fields. The scope of economics had been 
redefined, on traditional lines, by discussion and eventual agreement. In the 
process the basic theory had been explicated, simplified and effectively protected 
from refutation. 

Whether such a process was inevitable or desirable is, of course, quite another 
matter. 

A. W. COATS 
University of Nottingham 
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In an earlier paper! I defined the complexity of a proposition H as equal to the 
amount of information in it, that is, as I(H) = — log P(#). It disturbed me 
that the proposition o = 1, which looks simple, is thus attributed infinite 
complexity, but I accepted this implication because this proposition implies all 
other propositions. K. S. Friedman (private communication) has now pointed 
out an objection to my postulate that H . K is more complex than H. He shows 
that it leads quickly to the conclusion that Æ v B is simpler than A, which is 
counter-intuitive. The postulate would be reasonable if H and K were entirely 
independent of each other (in fact it is reasonable to assume that the complexities 
are additive in this case), but I must now withdraw the definition of complexity 
as given. Fortunately this has very little affect on the rest of the paper. The 
definition might make sense if restricted to a conjunction of ‘atomic propositions’, 
or if P(A) is interpreted not as that of the proposition H, but as the maximum 
probability, regarded as a linguistic text, of an expression of H. This probability 
could be evaluated approximately by regarding the language as a Markov chain 
of any finite order. Such approximations are familiar to cryptanalysts and are 
mentioned, for example, in Shannon’s basic paper on communication theory. 
For more details, see my forthcoming paper ‘Explicativity, corroboration, and 
the relative odds of hypotheses’, in the proceedings of the conference on ‘Method- 
ologies: Bayesian and Popperian’, Columbia, South Carolina, November 1973. 

As mentioned in my paper, Valéry (1921) described a figure as ‘geometric’ 
if it can be traced by motions which can be expressed in few words. Perhaps 
he obtained this idea from Emile Lemoine’s book Géométrographie* where 
measures of complexity of geometrical constructions are given. See also J. L. 
Coolidge, A Treatise on the Circle and Sphere. 


I. J. GOOD 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University 
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Reviews 


Rescuer, N. [1973]: The Coherence Theory of Truth. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press. £5.50. Pp. xiv + 374. 


The author starts by acknowledging that the correspondence theory of truth is 
perfectly adequate if we are only concerned with the ‘meaning’ or ‘definition’ 
of truth; but he emphasises its inadequacy as a criterion of truth (see for example 
p.24). The coherence theory, he undertakes to show, is best construed as 
providing a criterion of factual or empirical truth. And, he insists, this is well 
in line with the idealist tradition. Now whether this be so or not, Rescher’s 
arguments for this continuity are strangely unconvincing, there being a most 
marked change of mood on page 39 when he begins to formulate the strategy of 
his approach to coherence. 

Roughly speaking, the problem is seen like this. In science we frequently find 
ourselves faced with an inconsistent set of sentences, from which, somehow, we 
wish to distil a consistent theory. A typical case would be when a prediction of 
some scientific theory is refuted. Logic only tells us that some segment of the 
aggregation of scientific theory and auxiliary hypotheses (if any) needs correc- 
tion; it does not say which segment. Our aim is clearly to salvage as much truth 
as we can from the inconsistent wreckage. T'he trouble is that every conceivable 
consistent theory lurks somewhere in the ruins, so that we seem to be equipped 
with no clues at all. This is where Rescher’s criterion is supposed to start twitch- 
ing. And though, the author assures us, it is not a ‘guaranteeing’ criterion that 
by necessity leads to the truth, it is an ‘authorizing’ one (pp. 16-22); in other 
words, it provides us with a ‘rational warrant’ for the claim that we have acquired 
not only something true, but as much truth as we are jolly well entitled to. 

The logic of the criterion is agreeably simple. Let S be an inconsistent set 
of sentences, what Rescher calls ‘data’ or ‘truth-candidates’ (pp. 53-64). S is 
assumed finite. These data cannot of course all be true, and indeed it is not 
assumed of any one that it is. All that is assumed is that the truth lies somewhere 
within S (p. 72). By ‘taking a proposition to be a datum we propose to class it 
as true whenever possible’ (p. 55). Given S our task is to sort out ‘those proposi- 
tions among the totality of relevant data that exhibit the best fit with the rest 
that “maximally cohere with the data”’ (p. 74). Consider, therefore, says 
Rescher, all the maximal consistent subsets of S; that is, the strongest theories 
to be obtained from S by trimming it down to consistency. Any sentence that 
follows from all these consistent subsets is known as an ‘inevitable consequence’. 
Since such consequences will be procurable however we choose to thin out S, we 
seem to have some sort of reason for holding them to be true. What is slightly 
surprising is that they may not all be tautologies. This is far and away the most 
interesting idea in the book. 

As an illustration (see p. 83) consider the set S = {p, p >q, ~ q}, where 
p and gq are atomic sentences. The three maximal consistent subsets are 
{p,p >@}, (2, ~q} and {p >q, ~q}. Thus q >p is an inevitable con- 
sequence, Rescher’s criterion would certainly, therefore, indicate it as true. We 
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have, as it were, generated truth ‘not ex nihilo (which would be impossible) but 
yet from a basis that does not itself demand any prior determinations of truthful- 
ness as such’ (p. 70); ‘a set of data that contains no [acknowledged] truths can 
yield truths’ (p. 92). But this will not always be the case, as is easily seen by 
adjoining the sentence ~ (q > p) to S. All inevitable consequences of the new 
set will be tautological. 

Under what conditions does S have inevitable consequences that are con- 
tingent? Rescher never addresses himself to the question. Indeed, hardly any- 
where in the book does he attempt to prove any general theorems, being content 
to work through the medium (and, I am afraid, tedium) of examples. This is 
a pity. For it takes away most, if not all, of the point of formalisation. But in fact 
Rescher is not much interested in confining himself to inevitable consequences; 
‘this mooted conception of “consequences” is too restrictive’, he asserts (p. 82), 
presumably because the truth-yield is far from comprehensive. At which he 
considers a variety of ways in which we might come to ‘prefer’ some of the 
maximal consistent subsets, so that the ‘truth’ would be the common con- 
sequences of all these preferred theories (Chapter 5). This is the coherence 
criterion of truth. 

I shall return in a moment to these preference mechanisms. First, however, 
I wish to note a simply monumental objection to this proposed criterion of truth 
—the objection that it is not a criterion, since it cannot always be applied, even 
in principle. The reason is one of the most celebrated results of mathematical 
logic, Church’s Theorem, of which one could believe Rescher had never heard. 
The determination of consistency in elementary logic ts a non-effective task. It is 
significant that almost every example provided by Rescher (and there are a good 
many, some repeated time and time again) is drawn from sentential calculus. 
This he claims to be a simplification of no importance (p. 86): ‘In any such 
situation, the determination of maximal consistent subsets and the application 
of preferential machinery could be carried through in a way strictly parallel with 
the procedure in the propositional case.’ 

Thus in the general case there is simply no method by which the maximal 
consistent subsets can be sorted out; so no method for determining what is true. 
And there is no doubt at all that Rescher, intends his criterion to be applicable 
in practice. He writes (p. 238), when discussing a variable criterion C (which 
could well be his own): ‘All I ask is that we be serious about C; that C really and 
truly is the criterion we are actually to employ in practice for the determination 
of factual truth.’ Indeed, it is essential that he adopt this attitude. For although 
an impracticable criterion of acceptance might be defensible on the grounds that 
it gives a ‘rational reconstruction’ of what we ought to do, this is not the case 
with a criterion of truth. For as Rescher is keen to concede, the correspondence 
theory does this. And Rescher makes plain at the outset (p. 16) that he is out to 
construct a criterion of truth, not a criterion of acceptance. (Admittedly, for 
example on p. 240, he seems to merge the two to a certain extent.) 

However, let us suppose this objection overruled. Of the modes of preference 
amongst maximal consistent subsets that are sketched in Chapter 5 the one most 
used later relies on what Rescher calls ‘plausibility indexing’ (pp. 114-23). 
This seems to depend on the fact that usually some members of S will appear 
more plausible than’others. Construct, says Rescher, a numerical scale to assess 
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these plausibilities; for each maximal consistent subset of S compute the average 
plausibility of its elements; and prefer those subsets with the better average. 
(This frequently gives the result that we would have obtained by simply chopping 
out of S its most implausible element. See, for example, the amazing application 
of coherence analysis to the ‘justification of induction’ on pp. 225-30.) But since 
Rescher gives no indication of what the unit of plausibility is (and a change in 
this will affect the averaging procedure a good deal, since we have a zero), this 
method is quite obviously highly arbitrary. Indeed, the slapdash approach to 
plausibility indexing that we get in most examples (see, perhaps, p. 305) suggests 
that usually almost any result could be arranged by a judicious use of ‘coherence 
analysis’. And the same thing goes, more or less, for the other canons of prefer- 
ence. No doubt this is how the author can see the whole of scientific method, 
amongst other things, falling within the scope of his criterion (p. 256). 

Rescher acknowledges (p. 180) that plausibility considerations are ‘extra- 
logical’; but to grant this, he maintains, ‘is definitely not to categorize [them] 
as haphazard, arbitrary, or devoid of rational warrant’. But to say thts, or indeed 
anything else in the book, is definitely not to supply these considerations with 
any jot or scintilla of rational warrant. It is a pity that Rescher did not forgo the 
temptation to be extralogical, at least for a while; for as I have noted, he has 
produced a logical idea of some interest, and it would have been worth seeing 
what could be made of it. If, as I strongly suspect, the answer is nothing, then 
the same would have had to hold for any extralogical extension. 

One worry which arises already with inevitable consequences is that, quite 
obviously, what the criterion throws up as true depends in a pretty crucial way 
on how the data are formulated. Rescher admits this (pp. 102, 111, 180 f.), but 
is blissfully unconcerned. ‘When the issue of the truth of what is declared or 
maintained is before us, the mode of formulation is not a grammatical irrelevancy 
but a definitive aspect of the problem.’ Now this seems to me too naturalistic 
by half, and even to conflict with some of the author’s later proposals (p. 312). 
But even if it is not, surely we are entitled to some sort of explanation of why 
trivial reformulations of the data lead to important changes in what comes out 
as true? Of such an explanation there is no sign; and in my opinion no hope. 

The latter part of the book makes many sweeping claims on behalf of the 
‘coherence criterion of truth’; that it helps us with the problem of induction, 
that it gives a new analysis of counterfactual conditionals (Chapter rr). There 
is also what is called a ‘pragmatic justification’ of the coherence theory. I need 
hardly say that these claims are quite unfounded. 


The book is, of course, too long. But that does not mean that there are not 
important things omitted. In particular one must deplore Rescher’s most casual 
approach to the previous literature. 

If, given the set of data S, we take it for granted that the inevitable conse- 
quences of S are to be judged true, then we are in fact in the situation of having 
a set of exclusive and exhaustive alternatives amongst which to choose. For all 
maximal consistent subsets contradict one another; and taking the inevitable 
consequences as true is equivalent to taking one of these subsets as true. Now 
Rescher’s ‘coherence analysis’ may occasionally permit us to select just one of 
these maximal consistent subsets as encapsulating the truth, but frequently 
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several together will count as ‘preferred’; in this case what we conclude to be 
true is in effect a disjunction of the axioms of the preferred subsets. In other 
words, the problem, and even the solution, have startling similarities to Levi’s 
altogether more modest, and infinitely more effective book, Gambling with Truth. 
(Compare, for example, pp. 84 f. of Levi’s book with the paragraph on pp. 93 f. 
of Rescher’s.) Does Rescher attempt to compare Levi’s work with his own? 
Indeed he does not. However, he twice mentions Levi’s book, once citing him 
as an ‘authority’, so there can be no doubt that he realises that it covers similar 
topics. 

In particular, both authors discuss Shackle’s ‘potential surprise’, and show 
how it can be articulated within their own approaches. Rescher is severely 
critical of Hamblin’s earlier attempt to do this (p. 351), but he does not mention 
Levi's. This is almost embarrassing when one considers that his own theory of 
plausibility appears to fall foul of almost the same criticisms that he directs at 
Hamblin. The latter is taken to task because his theory registers the plausibility 
of Py ~ P as the greater of the plausibilities of P and of ~ P; thus either 
‘On the next toss this die will come up < 3’ or ‘On the next toss this die will 
come up > 3’ is maximally plausible (p. 349). This is held to be absurd because, 
presumably, each of these sentences has ‘fair-to-middling’ plausibility. But now 
look at Rescher’s theory. According to (P4) on p. 115, if P & Q is consistent 
(an unexplained requirement) then its plausibility index is the greater of the 
plausibility indices of P and Q. (For Rescher, note, a high plausibility is recog- 
nised in a low plausibility index, and vice versa; see p. 114.) So consider a roulette 
wheel; since ‘Not rouge & not noir’ is consistent, and since perfect symmetry 
obtains, its plausibility index will be the plausibility index of ‘Not rouge’. But 
it is absurd that ‘Zero’ should have the same plausibility as “Not rouge’. 

Another person, incidentally, whose work might have been considered in this 
context is L. J. Cohen. 

Here is another example. In Chapter 13 Rescher discusses the possibility of a 
non-foundationalist theory of knowledge. In a note on p. 318 we read: ‘Popper’s 
position is too complex for treatment here. ...Popper’s own falsificationist 
theory has from our standpoint a decidedly negative tendency in that it calls, 
in the final analysis, for abandoning in the factual domain any and all application 
of the traditional conception of truth. . . . A technical concept of “verisimilitude” 
is Popper’s surrogate for the traditional concept of truth, but its ramifications 
are complex and require more space than the incidental discussion allows.’ But 
why is the discussion ‘incidental’? And where comes the idea that Popper 
substitutes verisimilitude for truth? This is quite extraordinary, since Popper 
actually defines verisimilitude in terms of truth; and Rescher himself says on 
page 198: ‘Regarding this idea of “degrees of truth” as representing approxima- 
tions to correspondentist truth see K. R. Popper...’. Yet in fact for Popper 
verisimilitude is no more ‘applicable’ than truth is; it too is just a matter of 
guesswork. (See Conjectures and Refutations, p. 234.) 

Lastly, is not David Hume entitled to the credit—if credit there be—for this 
remark (p. 255)? ‘In a real sense cognition is ancillary to practice and feeling 
becomes the arbiter of knowledge.’ 


DAVID MILLER 
University of Warwick 
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Simon, Micuart A. [1971]: The Matter of Life. Philosophical Problems of 
Biology. New Haven and London: Yale University Press. £3.75 cloth. 
Pp. xi+258. 


The central problem with which Simon deals in this book is that of the distinc- 
tiveness of biology from physics: just how distinct is biology from physics and 
what generates this distinctiveness? If present-day biology, unlike chemistry, is 
largely independent of present-day physics, is it thereby less scientific? 

With a view to answering these questions, Simon examines biology from a 
number of different aspects. In Chapter T he investigates biology’s status as a 
science and its claim to autonomy. In Chapter 2 he discusses the logical forms of 
the types of explanations used in biology and their similarity or otherwise to those 
found in physics. Chapter 3 is concerned with the role of ‘models’ in biology and 
contains a detailed case-study of the development of the theory of the gene, as an 
example. In Chapter 4, Simon ferrets out and discusses some tacit assumptions 
and background explanatory theories found in biology. Finally, Chapter 5, 
entitled, “The Extensions of Biological Thought’, touches on that hazy area 
where biology borders on psychology and anthropology and also discusses the 
relations (or rather, lack of them) between biology and ethics and the notion of 
progress in evolution. 

Simon’s attempted solution of his central problem of the distinctiveness of 
biology consists of three main parts. He first argues that this distinctiveness does 
not lie in biology’s not being a science. This claim is established in a negative 
fashion: Simon shows that a number of criteria which appear to exclude biology 
from the scientific realm (e.g. the criterion based on the requirement that all true 
sciences contain universal laws) in fact fail to exclude biology. Secondly, he argues 
that biology’s distinctiveness does nož lie in its using forms of explanation irre- 
ducibly different from those used in physics. For example, Simon cogently argues 
that functional explanations as used in biology do not rest on any presuppositions 
about design which would essentially separate biology from physics. Thirdly, 
Simon argues positively that biology’s distinctiveness arises from the fact that its 
subject matter allows itself to be viewed (I think Simon would even say, demands 
to be viewed) simultaneously as a heap of molecules subject to the laws of physics 
and chemistry, and as a coherently organised whole, exhibiting purposiveness at 
all levels of organisation. This dual nature of living organisms generates what 
Simon dubs the ‘complementarity’ of the reductionist and anti-reductionist 
approaches within biology: 


The organism is at once an inscrutable man-like object [to be studied by 
anti-reductionist methods] and a soluble puzzle of intelligible science [to be 
studied by reductionist methods]. It is that tension that is responsible for 
the special character of the science of living things (p. 239). 


According to Simon, in order to fully investigate the organism, biology has and 
needs two directions for its investigations: upwards, as advocated by the anti- 
reductionists, toward system laws which would be general laws governing all 
hierarchically organised systems; and downwards, as advocated by the reduc- 
tionists, toward chemistry and physics. In fact, Simon appears to be claiming 
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that even if the structure and behaviour of an organism were fully explicable and 
predictable in physico-chemical terms, this would not be enough. To achieve a 
‘total understanding’ of the organism, it must also be viewed from the anti- 
reductionist i.e. ‘holist’ position. 

While I found the first two (negative) parts of Simon’s solution to his central 
problem clearly expressed and on the whole convincing, there seem to be weak- 
nesses in this third (positive) part of his solution. These weaknesses can, I think, 
be traced back to the rather uncritical acceptance of a somewhat eclectic general 
philosophy of science, composed of elements drawn from various traditions. 

For example, he accepts a subjectivist view of scientific explanation, defining 
a good explanation as one which confers ‘intellectual satisfaction’. From Kuhn 
and Polanyi he accepts the view of scientific controversies as clashes of commit- 
ment, the two sides of which cannot be rationally appraised. The reductionist and 
anti-reductionist views, Simon claims, represent ‘fundamentally different ways 
of viewing the world of living things’ and scientists ‘commit’ themselves to the 
one or the other for ‘personal, psychological or sociocultural’ reasons (pp. 
235-7). 

Since the two views exist, confer intellectual satisfaction and cannot be ration- 
ally appraised, Simon concludes that the two views are equally necessary and 
equally justified. 

It is no doubt the case that, considered as fundamental beliefs about the world, 
there is little room for rational debate between the reductionist position and its 
rival. But if we distinguish between metaphysics and heuristics (a distinction 
which Simon fails to make), surely there is room for rational appraisal of the 
relative merits of the two positions? The reductionist heuristic suggests that 
scientists look for explanations of biological phenomena in physico-chemical 
terms. Research on these reductionist lines has, as is well-known, been forging 
ahead, while that on anti-reductionist lines is, and has been, stagnating. 

Simon agrees that the reductionist approach has proved fruitful, especially in 
the field of genetics. He even endorses the tentative claim of genetics to complete 
reducibility : 


There is no known biological fact concerning the transmission of heredity 
for which there is not at least strong evidence of its explicability in terms of 


chemistry (p. 145). 


Simon admits (p. 145) that, at least ïn genetics, where explanations may be given 
ultimately in terms of chemistry, when biological statements are used, they are 
used purely for convenience in certain situations. That is, they contribute nothing 
to explanation which is not already covered by the explanation in terms of 
chemistry; once an adequate explanation in terms of chemistry has been given, 
the biological statements are redundant. But if this is the case, what are we to 
make of Simon’s complementarity argument? If the anti-reductionist approach 
is not necessary to genetics, in the sense of describing another aspect of the 
phenomena under investigation, why should it be irreplaceable in other branches 
of biology? 

‘There is a paucity of literature in this field and, in fact, no good introduction 
to the philosophy of biology exists. This book, written in a clear and simple 
style by someone who obviously has a sound knowledge of biology, touches on all 
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of the major problems in the philosophy of biology. It is only unfortunate that 

the book is not grounded on a unified, critically defended, general philosophy of 
science, 

JENNIFER GARNER 

London School of Economics 


SKLAIR, L. [1973]: Organised Knowledge: A Sociological View of Science and 
Technology. London: Hart-Davis, MacGibbon. £2.95. Pp. 284. 


The basic point which Mr Sklair hopes to make is simply this: Science-tech- 
nology is an important institution in our society. Yet philosophers of science 
(with the possible exception of Kuhn) have totally neglected the new epistemo- 
logical dimensions which arise when knowledge-seeking becomes organised— 
and funded. Even sociologists (Merton is singled out for special criticism) have 
tended to view science as an enterprise which is so special that it should not be 
submitted to ordinary sorts of institutional analysis. 

Sklair feels that mistaken conceptions about science are of more than academic 
importance. One of the greatest problems facing both highly industrialised and 
technologically underdeveloped countries today is that of how to subject 
.science-technology to democratic scrutiny and direction. By perpetrating the 
myth that the scientific enterprise is autonomous, disinterested and independent 
of its social environment, by uncritically assuming that any increase of knowledge . 
is an absolute good, and by reinforcing the scientists’ claims that only they can 
make informed decisions about science, philosophers and sociologists have 
unwittingly helped construct the scientific-technological juggernaut of modern 
times. Sklair calls for the construction of a social philosophy of science along 
neo-Marxian lines. 

These are heady issues and Sklair spends more time taking pot-shots at 
scholars and throwing out suggestions for future research than in articulating a 
position of his own. Since there are resumés of a wide variety of empirical 
studies as well as attacks on the orthodox theoretical views, this book provides a 
readable and provocative introduction to much current work in sociology of 
science. 

Much of the experimental research seems to consist in the collecting of 
quantitative data which corroborate common-sense theses. Thus we learn that 
indeed there are more women students in pure science than in engineering 
(9-5 per cent vs. 0-5 per cent in the study cited) and that the Times devotes 
more column inches to science-related news that does the Express, Mirror 
or Standard. (Figures for the Guardian and Telegraph were not included for some 
reason.) 

As far as pure sociological theory is concerned, most of the exact quantitative 
details are unimportant and one might be inclined to view this as rather useless 
data collecting. Yet the accumulation of these figures can have a considerable 
impact on our political awareness. Only 3 per cent of the news in the Times is 
even vaguely related to science. The U.S.A. spent 16 per cent of its 1965 
federal budget on R and D. Ninety per cent of the scientists today live in 
fourteen countries. In order to get patent rights for the production of drugs such 
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as tetracycline, Columbia had to buy intermediate products from the pharma- 
ceutical firms at prices 82-6 per cent above the world market rate. Concrete 
details such as these provide evidence for the general impression about the role 
of science in the modern world which Sklair is trying to make. 

Sklair’s most detailed criticism is directed against the Mertonian theory of 
the norms of science. According to Merton, modern scientific inquiry has, since 
its Puritan beginnings, been dominated by a certain ethos. Upon analysis we 
find four basic norms: universalism (no aspect of science, including choice of 
research problem, should be ethnocentric), communism (scientific results 
belong to everyone), disinterestedness, and organised scepticism. 

Merton goes on to claim that these norms are essential for the functioning of 
acience; therefore any society which interferes with these aspects of scientific 
inquiry will seriously inhibit the progress of science. Merton also believed that 
the ethos of science was a manifestation of the highest standards of civilised 
man and that only in a democratic society could the ethos of science (and 
therefore science itself) survive. 

Sklair takes issue with each of Merton’s claims. Attitudinal studies show that 
many scientists do not in fact subscribe to Mertonian norms. Furthermore, 
there is no correlation between the scientific productivity of a scientist and the 
degree to which his or her value system is Mertonian. Scientists in industry 
neither choose their own problems nor make their results public. Kuhnian normal 
scientists do not exemplify the norms of impartiality and scepticism. 

Sklair concludes that the Mertonian norms are not functional imperatives for 
science. Neither are they as morally laudable as Merton believes. For the norm 
of universalism is ‘held to exclude any extra~scientific criteria in the prosecution 
and evaluation of scientific work’ (p. 111). Of course Sklair thinks that social 
considerations should enter in—especially when the scientist is choosing an area 
of research, 

At first one may feel that Sklair has romanticised and exaggerated Merton’s 
position. However, this doubt is quickly dispelled upon reading ‘Science and the 
Social Order’, a lecture which Merton gave in 1937 on the state of science in 
Germany. This essay, which has been reprinted and also appears as part of one 
of Merton’s books, comes close to saying that it is the norms of pure science which 
pose the biggest threat to a totalitarian state. However, it might be argued that it 
was through abandoning most of the Mertonian norms and working in the 
Manhattan project that scientists produced the most efficacious deterrent to 
Fascism | f 

'The reader may well feel that it is high time one drew the distinction between 
pure and applied science. Surely Merton’s norms were only intended to apply 
to basic research. And are not Sklair’s concerns about democratic scrutiny 
really more appropriate for applied science? 

However, Sklair does not find this distinction of much use. For science policy 
questions, the most important distinction is between expensive science and cheap 
science. Sociologically, the place where a scientist works (e.g. industry vs. 
university) may be more important than the type of research done. And one 
cannot understand the historical development of pure science without also 
studying technological capabilities. 

By choice of title as well as by its claims, Sklair’s Organised Knowledge invites 
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comparison with Popper’s Objective Knowledge and Polanyi’s Personal Know- 
ledge. But I must report that the orthodox philosopher of science will find little 
of interest here, Sklair’s twenty-page commentary on Popper, Lakatos, Kuhn 
and Polanyi is very weak. For example, he says that 


‘Lakatos, carrying the Popperian torch, but with his own new high-octane 
fuel, considers that science is a matter of permanent revolution . . . whereas 
Kuhn considers that . . . scientists are content to work away within a fairly 
settled context where the fundamentals are not questioned...’ (p. 135). 


Since the next paragraph footnotes Criticism and the Growth of Knowledge, we 
cannot explain this gaff in terms of ignorance of Lakatos’s recent work. How- 
ever, the philosopher who wishes to study the ethical and social dimensions 
of scientific enquiry may find the book of heuristic value. 


NORETTA KOERTGE 
Indiana University 


Bopen, Marcaret [1972]: Purposive Explanation tn Psychology, Harvard 
University Press. $13.50. Pp. 408. 


This book is an imaginative and scholarly examination of questions concerning 
purpose, in descriptions of machines, brains and behaviour. The essential 
position to be defended is that mechanisms—including neurophysiological 
mechanisms—can only be purposive when they embody internal representations 
of the problem-space on which they act, and of their own potentialities for 
action. This approach may give a basis for cognitive psychology, and for machine 
intelligence. Such ‘internal representations’, or ‘internal models’ are left out of 
stimulus-response theories of psychology; but are here regarded as necessary for 
intelligence, and for accepting mind. Thus on page 3: ‘Only if the concept of 
mind is interpreted in this sense can one understand how it is possible for the 
mind to act on the body’. The origins of this notion go back to Kenneth Craik’s 
The Nature of Explanation (1943) and in important respects—which perhaps 
Miss Boden has shown for the first time—to William McDougall, whose views 
form a running theme and reference base for her book. Some background 
knowledge of the history of psychology is necessary to see the significance of the 
historical quotations, which, however, do give an extra level of interest and serve 
to relate the main issues to the ancient question of vitalism versus mechanism 
in considering the behaviour of organisms. This emerges (if the word can be 
used in this context ) here most clearly in an extended discussion on instinct: 
again with special reference to McDougall’s ideas, which are seen as germinal 
to modern ethology. 

The concept of machines embodying representational models has come to 
life with the modern computer, and has been developed by several workers in 
machine intelligence, recently by Marvin Minsky whose contributions are 
described without unnecessary technical detail. There are also references to 
recent work on scene analysis by computer, inspired by Chomsky’s generative 
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grammar. This is at present an active technical research field having clear 
philosophical implications. Indeed, as the author shows, the technical success 
so far achieved has changed some of the (mainly negative) assertions which 
seemed self-evidently true to many philosophers (and specifically to McDougall 
with his vitalistic hormic force or fluid). This applies to much contemporary 
psychology, of the “Third Force’ variety such as some of the writings of R. D. 
Laing. The social point here is that although thinking about man in terms of 
machines is often regarded as dehumanising, and so degrading, this may no 
longer be true if we emphasise and appreciate the non-mechanistic qualities of 
symbolic internal representation, whether by machine or by the brain cells of 
organisms including man. Purpose and mind are attributed to the properties of 
what is represented, rather than to the characteristics (except limitations) of 
the representing mechanisms. This implies that psychological ‘purpose’ explana- 
tions of behaviour are not to be couched in terms of the mechanisms of neuro- 
phsiology, for they are not purposive—though the models they represent and act 
upon to guide behaviour may be purposive. This gives rise to several interesting 
philosophical puzzles, which though hot are handled cooly, with a clear head for 
the necessary detail and the broad issues which are highly significant to current 
psychology, machine intelligence and the philosophy of mind. Perhaps some of 
the issues are too hot, and have to be dropped. By implication consciousness (or 
awareness of situations), is not necessary for purpose: but if brains are ‘merely’ 
machines representing aspects of reality by their internal models, what should we 
say of consciousness? This question has often been asked, in various forms, but 
still waits for an answer. 
R. L. GREGORY 
University of Bristol 


CORRECTION 


We should like to point out the following mistakes in the list of ‘Recent 
Publications’, this volume, p. 92. The books Philosophy of Physics and 
Method, Model and Matter were written, rather than edited, by Professor 
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Uniformity and Induction 
by JOHN C. GRAVES 


In Book III, Chapter ITI, Section 1 of his System of Logic, John Stuart Mill 
puts forward the principle of the uniformity of nature as a supposed 
justification of induction. Mill’s principle has been cited in most subsequent 
discussions of induction and its justification. However, it is usually 
promptly dismissed as being based on a logical fallacy, or as hopelessly 
vague, or as unnecessary and incapable of doing the job it is supposed to do. 
I propose to argue, on the contrary, (z) that given Mill’s very explicit 
statement of what the principle is and is not supposed to do, and his 
interpretation of the significance of deduction in science, there is no fallacy; 
(2) that the principle (in some form) is needed to fill a gap in the arguments 
used in most other discussions of induction; and (3) that while Mill’s own 
formulation is vague, it is not hopelessly so, and at least in special cases it 
can be made quite precise by using some of Carnap’s ideas. In particular, 
I want to defend Mill from the criticisms made by Nagel, Strawson, and 
Reichenbach. 

Mill begins by asserting that the principle is implied in the very state- 
ment of what induction is: it is an assumption about the course of nature 
and the order of the universe, i.e. an ontological assumption, and in 
content it asserts that there are parallel cases in nature, or that what 
happens will be repeated whenever there are sufficiently similar circum- 
stances.1 He then goes on to say that this principle, which may be put 
simply as ‘Nature is uniform’, is both borne out by experience and warrants 
all inferences from experience.® It is Mill’s use of the term ‘warrant’ that 
leads one to believe that he is offering uniformity as a wholesale justification 
of induction, especially since he also describes it as the ‘fundamental 
principle, or general axiom of Induction’. 

But Mill immediately introduces an important qualification. He asserts* 
It would yet be a great error to offer this large generalization as any explanation 
of the inductive process. On the contrary, I hold it to be an instance of induction, 
and induction of by no means the most obvious kind. Far from being the first 
induction we make, it is one of the last, or at all events one of those which are 
latest in attaining strict philosophical accuracy. As a general maxim indeed, 
it has scarcely entered into the minds of any but philosophers; nor even by 

Received 7 August 1973 
+ Mill [1898], pp. 200-1. 2 Ibid., p. 201. 
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them, as we shall have many opportunities of remarking, have its extent and - 
limits been always very justly conceived. The truth is, that this great generaliza- 
tion is itself founded on prior generalizations. (My italics.) 

And Mill realises that this creates a problem, namely, in just what sense 
can such a clearly empirical, inductively derived principle be a warrant 
for any other inductions? If one were to interpret ‘warrant’ as providing 
a premise from which particular inductive conclusions could be proved 
by valid deductive inferences, the overall argument would certainly be 
circular. Since Mill does go on to refer to uniformity as the ‘ultimate 
major premise of all inductions’, such commentators as Madden have 
„concluded that Mill was indeed guilty of this fallacy.? 

But despite the somewhat misleading title of his book, Mill was not 
trying to develop a system of logic in the modern sense of a formal system 
of axioms and rules of inferences for proving theorems deductively. 
He sought rather to provide an ‘organon’, in the same sense as Aristotle 
or Francis Bacon—an instrument for effective reasoning in the sciences, 
and indeed, on moral questions. Thus he does not add to the formal theory 
of the syllogism, but asks instead what role syllogistic reasoning might 
play in science.? He concludes that any inductive argument can be thrown 
into a deductive form, albeit somewhat artificially. However, by itself 
this move contributes very little, since the general statement that it uses 
as major premise is known to be true only for those particular cases that 
provide its evidence, and which are included in the minor premise. Any 
inference, therefore, really moves from particulars to other particulars.® 
Syllogistic or deductive reasoning does not prove conclusions. However, it 
reveals the general form or mode of reasoning used in moving between the 
sets of particulars, and it prevents one from drawing conclusions based on 
the peculiar features of any of the particulars, rather than the common 
features which link them together as a class.‘ Finally, it shows what would 
have to be assumed, whether or not the assumption is correct: ‘the major 
premise of a syllogism stands to the conclusion [by] not contributing at 
all to prove it, but being a necessary condition of its being proved’.® 

If we meet Mill on his own terms we see that there is no more circularity 
here than in any other deductive argument used in science. For he claims 
that in all such cases the major premise and conclusion are both inferred 
‘equally from the evidence in the minor premise.® It is not the possibility 
of using a deductive form that justifies induction, and the use of such 
forms gives no additional certainty. Nagel is entirely wrong in claiming 
1 Madden [1960], p. 289; also Nagel [1950], p. xlii. 

3 Mill [1898], Book II, Chapter IIT, pp. 119-36. 


3 Ibid., p. 122. t Ibid., p. 129. 
5 Ibid., p. 202. è Ibid., p. 374- 
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that -Mill supposed ‘that in some cases at least the sciences do achieve 
complete and final certainty concerning the laws of nature’, or that he was 
less subtle and consistent than Hume. While Hume did wish to show the 
impossibility of reaching absolute certainty about matters of fact, Mill 
realised that theoretical scepticism was useless for science. Since some 
statements must be accepted in practice anyway, Mill was concerned 
instead with the ‘moral certainty’ that Hume himself had allowed. We 
know that it is always possible that our inductive predictions may fail, 

and thus any putative justification that ruled this out would have to be 
` incorrect, but we can not worry about this constantly. Likewise Nagel’s 
claim that Mill was inconsistent with his own atomistic empiricism does 
not hold. It is not inconsistent but in fact required by his empiricism that 
any principle used in science must itself be justified inductively. 

According to Mill, what actually happens seems to be this: when man- 
kind made its first inductions, there was neither the possibility of nor the 
recognised need for any justification. People simply made them, whether 
from natural instinct or Humean habit.2 Gradually, we became aware 
of the fact that inductive predictions were remarkably successful in a wide 
variety of cases, and that our inductions could be organised in a hierarchy 
of increasing generality. Uniformity of nature was finally seen as the apex 
of his hierarchy. Suppose we observe an additional black crow, having 
seen black but never having seen any non-black crows. This confirms the 
hypothesis that all crows are black. But it also confirms that all crows have 
the same colour, that all crows have some properties in common, that there 
are such things as crows or fixed species in nature generally, and so on 
up to the claim that nature does exhibit considerable uniformities. We 
became aware of the truth of uniformity through its being simultaneously 
confirmed along with the lower-level hypothesis on which our immediate 
attention was centred. For Mill, scientific induction must be founded on 
spontaneous induction, and an appeal to uniformity just reflects our self- 
conscious awareness of the full implications of our methodology.® 

In order to evaluate the charges of vagueness, uselessness, and logical 
inadequacy in more detail, let us consider just where and how Mill uses 
the principle of uniformity. Too often writers who discuss induction have 
quite different forms of reasoning in mind, and their justifications are 
appropriate only for that particular form. Mill identifies induction with 
generalisation from experience, and specifically with the following sort of 
case: we have observed several members of a class, and found that they 
all have some property in common, with no exceptions. We then wish to 


1 Nagel [1950], p. xli. 
2 Mill [1898], p. 204. 3 Ibid., p. 208, 
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infer that all members of that class have the property in question. We may 
express the minor premise, our evidence, in the form Pa,, Pay,..., Pan, 
where P is some definite property, and the various a’s are names of 
individuals. The value of the total number n is not relevant here. Our 
conclusion then takes the form (x) Px, and our problem of logic is whether 
there is a true major premise which can be combined with the minor 
premise to give this conclusion deductively. In view of his insistence that 
all inference is from particulars to other particulars, and his pragmatic 
emphasis on successful predictions, it would seem that Mill is really 
interested in the next case, Pa,,,, as his conclusion, rather than (x) Px. 
However, for Mill the very meaning of induction requires that the argu- 
ment be equally good for any other particular Pa, ,,,.1 This will work only 
if the conclusion has universal form. A statistical conclusion does not 
allow us to make categorical predictions about any particular in its reference 
class, and thus lies outside of Mill’s field of interest. 

In Mill’s own example, the minor premise is ‘John, Peter, etc., are 
mortal’, and the conclusion is ‘All men are mortal’. As a possible major 
premise, Mill proposes ‘What is true of John, Peter, etc., is true of all 
mankind’. The vagueness of the expression ‘what is true...’ is best 
symbolised by a free predicate variable F, giving Fa,,..., Fa, . > (x) Fx. 
However, this is just a statement form, rather that a statement, and nothing 
can yet be inferred. At this point the logician knows only three moves. 
(z) He can quantify universally, giving (Ff) (Fa,,..., Fan. > (x)Fx), 
i.e. ‘everything that is true of John, Peter, etc. is true of all men’. Using 
this we can validly deduce (x) Px; however, the major premise is of course 
false. (2) He can quantify existentially, giving (EF) (Fa,,..., Fap. > 
(x) Fx), i.e. ‘something that is true of John, Peter, etc. is true of all men’. 
Here the major premise is certainly true: if necessary, we can use the 
defining property of the reference class. However, the conclusion now 
cannot be inferred. (3) He can instantiate F as P, giving Pa,...Pa,.> 
(x) Px. Here again the deduction is valid, but we do not know whether 
the major premise is true or false, and in any case it begs the question. 
For this reason it has usually been concluded that the search for a demon- 
strative syllogism is hopeless. 

I do not think Mill would accept this analysis or interpretation. He 
certainly knows very well that many inductions do prove false, although 
a remarkable number succeed. In fact, he takes great pains to emphasise the 
diversity and complexity of nature as well as its uniformity, and criticises 
Bacon for his more naive use of induction by simple enumeration.® 
Furthermore, it is much too crude to say that nature either is or is not 


1 Mill [1898], p. 186. . ‘Ibid., p. 202. 3 Ibid., pp. 203-4. 
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tae as if we had a simple dichotomy. What we have is a great many 
related particular uniformities, and the overall uniformity of nature is 
nothing more than the ‘tissue’ of these partial uniformities, or laws.1 We 
know from past experience that some uniformities do exist, and whenever 
we do argue inductively we are assuming (or believing, or hoping) that 
the case in question is one of them. We may of course turn out to be 
wrong; but to assume beforehand that we will be wrong is indeed in- 
consistent with the principle of uniformity. 

Let us now try to summarise Mill’s claims about uniformity: 

A. It is that principle which would have to be true if an inductive 
syllogism were to be valid, i.e. it is a necessary presupposition of its 
validity. This form makes it look like the end product of a Kantian 
transcendental argument. However, we must note that the argument is in 
the subjunctive mood. We do hot yet know either that the argument is 
valid in the case of interest or that the principle is true. But if it were true, 
it would have this effect. 

B. Pragmatically, in the actual practice of scientists, it is always taken 
to be true, at least implicitly, whenever any conclusion is inductively 
inferred. Once again, this might be the wrong thing to do, and mere fact 
that it is so used does not ipso facto justify it. But in so far as one makes 
any predictions based on past experience, it is uniformity rather than 
some alternative principle that determines the actual content of these 
predictions. 

C. It has in fact been found to be true in the past. We have discovered 
many previous uniformities empirically and inductively. In some cases 
we may already have verified certain uniformities by complete enumera- 
tion, if in fact there were only a limited number of observable cases. And 
even if our inductive prediction fails on the next try, the fact that we have 
previously observed many cases, all of which were similar rather than 
having randomly distributed characteristics, already establishes a signifi- 
cant degree of uniformity. 

One might accept that Mill’s three claims are all correct, but still ask 
how they add up to a justification. Mill recognises that any justification for 
a principle used in science is not logical, but ontological and pragmatic. 
We must not look up a chain of deductive premises to some supposed self- 
evident or a priori truth, though we may find it convenient to exhibit the 
form of our reasonings in this way. Rather we must turn to the facts about 
the world as a whole and the need of scientists for decisions and actions. 
Certainty is not an essential part of justification but success in predicting 
and dealing with the real world is. If we ask, ‘What must the world be like 


1 Mill [1898], pp. 206-8. 
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if induction is ever to work?’, the answer is that it must have some uni- 
formity. If we ask, ‘What must the world be like if induction is to work 
most of the time, or in some specified percentage of cases?’, the answer 
is that it must have some particular, and fairly high degree of uniformity. 
And our past experience shows it to have this high degree, so we in fact 
assume it in making inductive predictions confidently. 

© Mention of ‘degree of uniformity’ raises the problem of what such 
degrees might mean, or whether we could determine this degree, and 
perhaps use it to decide how confident we should be in making predictions. 
Certainly there is no intuitive notion of how one might establish a scale, 
but still most people would agree on comparative judgments. A world in 
which all crows are black is more uniform than a world in which all but 
one are black, which is more uniform than one in which is some compar- 
able ration of black and white crows, which is more uniform than one in 
which crows are randomly distributed in all the colours of the rainbow, 
which is more uniform than one in which crows have no common proper- 
ties, or there are no fixed species, and so on. In turn it is less uniform than 
one in which crows have all their properties in common except for some 
single individuating feature, which is less than one in which all things are 
crows, which is less than one in which everything is part of an undifferentiated 
Parmenidean whole—perhaps the extreme limit of complete uniformity. 
Even if a more precise analysis might show this uniformity to be multi- 
dimensional, the principle is not so vague as to prevent us from speaking 
of more or less uniform in comparing conceivable situations. 

At this point Nelson Goodman’s criticism may raise its ugly head. 
One might inquire whether a world in which all emeralds are grue is just 
as uniform as one in which all emeralds are green. If this were true, one 
might conclude that the notion of uniformity is vacuous, since no matter 
how complex and apparently non-uniform the actual world seemed to be, 
one could always (at least after the fact) define some artificial set of grue- 
like predicates such that the world would have an arbitrarily high degree 
of uniformity with respect to these predicates. 

I do not propose to solve Goodman’s paradox here, though I believe its 
resolution is important for any notion of uniformity. Mill himself would 
undoubtedly have resolved it through his belief in the existence of natural 
kinds, which were not mere distinctions for convenience but radical 
distinctions in the things themselves, and thus provided the ontological 
basis for ‘uniformities of coexistence’.1 Nevertheless, Mill must surely 
recognise that in the history of science we have often changed our opinions 
of what these natural kinds were, and changed the concepts in which the 


1 Mill [1898], p. 379 and Book I, Chapter VII. 
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laws or uniformities of nature were expressed. As the conventionalists 
have emphasised, it is quite possible, and it sometimes happens, that when 
an induction fails we do not conclude that nature has no uniformity in this 
respect, but look instead for more subtle concepts and complex laws. 

However, as Goodman’s own resolution in terms of entrenchment and 
actual projections suggests, this procedure occurs only very rarely, in 
comparison with the overwhelming number of times when induction 
with respect to entrenched and relatively simple predicates succeeds. This 
is a contingent but vitally important fact about our world, and the possi- 
bility of our gaining knowledge of it. If we had to revise our scientific 
concepts continually to preserve uniformity the notion would still be 
logically possible but practically useless, and in any case it could only be 
used after the fact. Quine has made the very intriguing suggestion that 
uniformity and simplicity are related notions, and that both may be 
closely related to the limitations of and biases inherent in our perceptual 
apparatus and experimental techniques. We simply do not perceive 
something as a uniformity unless it appears simple to our human under- 
standing, even if it might be admissible from some other viewpoint.® 
‘Grue’ involves changing our perceptual criteria in a way that ‘green’ 
does not, even if they are logically symmetrical. While the growth of 
science allows us to be increasingly sophisticated about what can count as 
a uniformity, and we do adjust our criteria to make them fit experience 
better, we never go terribly far. Mill’s claim may be thus strengthened: 
Nature is uniform not just in some abstract sense, but with respect to 
relatively simple human concepts. Alternatively, we can say that the 
‘phenomenal world’, the world that we encounter experientially, is uniform, 
and these are certainly contingent truths. 

It should be noted that uniformity is certainly not a panacea for solving 
all the problems about induction. Cohen and Nagel criticise Mill on the 
ground that it is useless to appeal to the principle in any particular in- 
vestigation, since it does not specify in which particular ways nature is 
uniform.® But Mill is only too aware of this. He says explicitly* 

Why is a single instance, in some cases, sufficient for a complete induction, 
while in others, myriads of concurring instances, without a single exception 
known or presumed, go such a very little way toward establishing a universal 


proposition? Whoever can answer this question knows more about the philosophy 
of logic than the wisest of the ancients, and has solved the problem of induction. 


Mill never claims that he has reached such a general solution, and he 
certainly regards it as a crucial task for further investigation in inductive 


1 Goodman [1955], Chapter V, pp. 87-120. 3 Quine [1963]. 
3 Cohen and Nagel [1934], p. 268. 4 Mill [1898], p. 206. 
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logic. But he wants to separate the ontological question, What must the 
world be like if induction is to work at all? from the epistemological question, 
When should we decide to accept a particular inductive argument in 
terms of the number and variety of observed instances? Uniformity is an 
answer, and indeed the correct answer to the former, but it is quite irrele- 
vant to the letter. But both questions are important, and if the former is 
easier, it still must be settled before we can deal with the latter. Much of the 
rest of the book is devoted to trying to develop more detailed rules for 
such an ideal inductive logic. For example, Mill emphasises such factors 
as causal connectibility and prior plausibility in choosing which inductions 
to accept.1 Nevertheless, even these must be founded on previous experi- 
ence and discovered inductively. We can test perceptual experience from 
one of our human faculties, but only against that from another. There is 
no external court of appeal beyond experience and induction. 

In direct contrast to Mill, Strawson has argued that induction neither 
needs nor can be given a general justification, whether from uniformity 
or any other single principle. One must note first that Mill and Strawson 
are not really talking about the same thing. In discussing induction 
Strawson refers to any kind of procedure in which we cannot prove a 
statement by a deductively conclusive argument, but where we weigh 
evidence as giving partial support to a hypothesis. These procedures may 
include a variety of specific rules, so Strawson ridicules the idea that it is 
meaningful to speak of “The Inductive Method’, or use it as the name of 
a particular mode of reasoning.® Since this covers all non-deductive cases, 
it is naturally implausible that some single principle should govern all 
of them. But Mill might readily accept this. His appeal to uniformity 
applies only to the specific case of reasoning from Pa, . . . Pa, to (x) Px. 

Nevertheless Strawson is willing to challenge Mill on his own ground. 
For he argues that Mill has confused or conflated what Strawson takes 
to be two quite distinct claims: (J) The universe is such that induction 
will continue to be successful, and (7) Induction is rational (reasonable).8 
Strawson’s point is that (J) is an ontological claim, expressing a contingent 
fact about the world which might be discovered only empirically, while (Z7) 
is a necessary truth, derived from the meanings of the terms involved, 
and true in all possible worlds. Now Mill would undoubtedly accept (J) 
as an adequate expression of the fact of uniformity, but he would insist 
that (ZI) is equally contingent, that it is true if and only if (J) is true, and 
that (T) provides the justification of (IZ). 

Strawson’s mistake arises from his belief that justification is a logical 


2 Mill [1898], pp. 371, 209, et passim, 
3 Strawson [1952], p. 258. 3 Ibid., p. 261. 
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matter, so that one can justify some set of rules only by showing that it 
follows from some other set. Thus if (the totality of) inductive rules were 
justified by appealing to themselves, the argument would be circular; if 
they were justified deductively, the argument would be unsound for the 
very reason that inductive rules are different from deductive in lacking 
the crucial feature of guaranteeing a true conclusion from true premises. 
He asks, rhetorically, Why is it that no one ever asks for a justification of 
deduction? The presumed answer is that such a justification would have 
to use deduction in a circular way, since deduction itself provides the very 
standard of justification, legitimacy, or rationality here. Strawson concludes 
that those who seek a justification of induction are simply unwilling to 
` accept the force of Hume’s argument, and want to sneak certainty in the 
back door again. One should recognise instead that in non-deductive cases, 
inductive rules themselves provide the only possible standards of legitimacy 
or rationality, and thus it is hopeless to try to transcend them. 

Strawson here misses the whole point of Mill’s contention that justifica- 
tion is ontological and pragmatic, rather than logical. The request for a 
justification of deduction is absurd only if we think in terms of purely 
formal systems, where essentially arbitrary rules of inference tell us how 
to get from axioms to theorems. Insofar as such deductive systems are 
to be applied to the physical world, their application must be justified by 
facts about this world. It may be that for some particular deductive rule, 
we cannot conceive of an alternative and thus assume that it holds in all 
possible worlds. But a fortiori, it then holds in this world: a justification 
based on a fact about this world by no means rules out the possibility 
that it would also hold in other worlds in which similar facts obtained. 
Mill would say that deduction in natural science also needs a justification, 
and it is given the same one as induction, via facts discovered empirically. 
If one interprets this as an inductive justification of both induction and 
deduction, well and good. But the logical-ontological seems a more 
important dichotomy than the inductive-deductive here. For a concrete 
illustration of Mill’s point, Reichenbach has proposed that facts discovered 
in the quantum realm can best be interpreted by replacing traditional two- 
valued deductive logic with a multivalued logic.* 

Strawson’s reason for separating (I) from (JJ) is his belief that (II) is 
purely linguistic. He says, “The rationality of induction, unlike its 
“successfulness”, is not a fact about the constitution of the world. It is a 
matter of what we mean by the word “rational” in its application to any 
procedure for forming opinions about what lies outside of our observations 
or that of available witness’.? And elsewhere, ‘It is an analytic proposition, 


1 Strawson [1952], pp. 248-50. * Reichenbach [1944]. °? Strawson [1952], pp. 261-2. 
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though not a proposition of mathematics, that other things being equal, 
the evidence for a generalisation is strong in proportion as the number 
of favourable instances, and the variety of circumstances in which they 
have been found, is great’.1 But how does one discover these meanings, 
or determine that (JZ) is really analytic? 

Such an identification of ‘rational’ with ‘inductive’ might well be true 
as a statement about the way in which ‘rational’ is actually used by 
scientists and others in non-deductive contexts. One might even find it in 
a dictionary, where the entries are empirical statements about normal 
usage. But this will not establish identity of meaning in the strong sense 
that Strawson needs. For ‘inductive’ is a purely descriptive term, a name 
given to a certain mode (or modes) of reasoning. ‘Rational’, on the other 
hand, is clearly an evaluative term. To call anything rational is to praise it, 
to recommend it as a way in which people ought to behave. If Strawson’s 
argument depends on identity of meaning, it is simply an extremely 
blatant instance of the naturalistic fallacy. The meaning of ‘rational’ 
could not have been specified in advance by linguistic stipulation. If it is 
now used in the same way as ‘inductive’, this is only because in the long 
history of the race inductive methods have proved far more successful than 
any others in solving problems and making correct predictions. And this 
happened only because the world had a large degree of uniformity. Any 
analysis of linguistic usage must consider its historical evolution and the 
contexts in which it arose, not merely its present role. 

Strawson’s final argument against Mill’s ontological justification is that 
we can conceive of a state of chaos in which all our ordinary inductive 
predictions would break down.? This is then a possible world, but one in 
which (J) is false. Mill also allows this possibility, as part of his argument 
for insisting that uniformity is not a necessary truth about the world.® 
However, Strawson contends that even here, (ZI) would be true. Induction 
would still be rational, for at least one could make the successful induction, 
when chaos has been observed in the past, expect (or predict) chaos in 
the future. 

But this will not work either. Strawson deals only with one form of 
chaos. In an equally possible world, one which shifts from epochs of 
complete disorder to epochs of considerable order at random and un- 
predictable times, even Strawson’s induction breaks down. Furthermore, 
in the world Strawson describes, expecting future chaos is not at all like 
expecting that the next crow will be black. It is purely negative, and not 
the basis of any positive predictions. Indeed, expecting chaos is prag- 
matically equivalent to not having any expectations at all. It would make 


1 Strawson [1952], pp. 256-7. 2 Ibid., pp. 260-1. 3 Mill [1898], p. 371. 
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no sense to talk of success, and it would make no sense to talk of rationality. 
Far from saying that induction is still rational in such a world, it would 
be better to say that no methods are rational. No one would use the term 
‘rational’ unless he had some expectations of success. 

Let us now consider how Mill’s uniformity principle might help to 
supplement other approaches to induction. Reichenbach is primarily 
concerned with a different problem from Mill’s, namely the problem of 
predicting the long-run limit of frequency of success in a sequence of 
trials, each of which may give success or failure. After any number of trials 
we will have a ratio of successes to total trials, and we must decide how to 
extrapolate from this observed ratio to the eventual limit (if a limit exists) 
which is then defined as the probability of success.1 More precisely, he 
states, “The aim of induction is to find series of events whose frequency 
of occurrence converges toward a limit’.? Given that problem, his proposal 
is that we use the ‘straight rule’ of taking the observed ratio, without any 
added terms, as a continually self-correcting estimate of the ultimate 
limit. 

We see that Reichenbach is dealing with a more general question than 
Mill, since he is concerned with statistical sequences which will normally 
include both successes and failures, rather than unexceptioned universal 
laws. But it is incorrect to suggest, as Lenz does, that Mill’s problem is 
just a special case of Reichenbach’s.? This would be so only if we knew 
that the sequence of trials had some definite limit. If it could be extended 
indefinitely, it would be possible to have any finite number of failures in 
the early stages, so long as there were nothing but successes beyond some 
particular trial. In this case the limit ratio of successes to trials would 
approach 1, but it would be false to say that all trials were successes. 
Reichenbach’s other cases would not interest Mill, for his rule deals 
only with the long run and provides no guidance for predicting the next 
instance. 

I do not wish to enter the controversy over whether Reichenbach can 
justify the straight rule in preference to some ‘crooked rule’ containing 
an additional term which converges to zero as the number of trials 
approaches infinity, for I think the justification of any of these would share 
the same defect in Mill’s eyes. Reichenbach is very anxious to preserve the 
force of Hume’s sceptical conclusions, but he also believes that justification 
must contain some deductive element. This leads him, like Strawson, 
to appeal to an analytic statement. We know that in mathematics the very 
meaning of a statistical probability is the limit of a sequence of frequency 


1 Reichenbach [1938], pp. 339-63. 
3 Ibid., p. 350. 3 Lenz [1960], p. 300. 
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ratios, and to say that the sequence converges simply means that for any 
given e-neighbourhood of the limit p we can find some number N of 
trials such that beyond N the frequency ratios will remain within e of p. 
It follows analytically, from the definitions, that if the sequence does 
converge we can get arbitrarily close to the real limit by using the straight 
rule, as long as we are willing to repeat the experiment sufficiently many 
times. If the sequence is finite, we will actually reach that limit. 

For Reichenbach the great merit of this approach is that use of the 
straight rule is justified analytically. At no point do we make any assump- 
tions about the overall character of the world which would have to be 
discovered empirically and inductively, thus leading to circularity. 
Nowhere do we make any a priori assumptions or use any data except the 
observed frequency ratios. While the convergence may not show up for 
a long time, so that we must be patient in applying the rule, it will eventu- 
ally reward us with the desired result. However, this very fact leads to a 
difficulty which Reichenbach certainly recognises and which Mill would 
consider a crucial weakness. For it is always possible that the sequence 
we are investigating may not converge to any limit at all, no matter how 
long we keep experimenting. We have no a priori guarantee that such a 
limit exists, and thus the most that Reichenbach can and does claim is that 
if success is possible, że. if a limit really does exist, repeated application of 
his straight rule will eventually get one arbitrarily close to it. 

Thus Reichenbach’s justification is a purely hypothetical statement in 
which we never can be sure if the antecedent is true or false. And despite 
Reichenbach’s calling this a pragmatic justification, it is certainly in- 
adequate for the scientist. Without further information we simply have 
an interesting mathematical fact which is true in all possible worlds and 
thus gives us no guidance about how to act in this one. It is certain, 
but just for that reason useless. In making decisions, a scientist needs a 
categorical statement reflecting the peculiarities of this particular world, 
even if that statement is not certain. In so far as he decides to accept or 
use a particular inductive prediction, he must take the antecedent to be 
true, f.e. assume that the limit does exist. But if we now take uniformity 
in a somewhat broader sense which includes statistical uniformities 
(converging sequences) but rules out non-converging sequencies, we are 
right back at Mill’s second claim for the significance of uniformity: 
it is that principle which is accepted in practice by anyone who uses an 
inductive argument. And the uniformity we have observed in nature 
means that in most cases (though by no means all) the limits do exist, 
and indeed the convergence is sufficiently rapid so that we can make 
confident predictions after relatively few trials. In a less uniform world 
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Reichenbach’s method would be less valuable. One might, with tongue in 
cheek, call uniformity the minor premise that Reichenbach needs. 

Finally, let us turn to Carnap’s grandiose attempt to develop a fully 
quantitative inductive logic, and see how his ideas and Mill’s might be 
used to clarify and supplement each other. Like Strawson, Carnap con- 
ceives of induction in much broader terms than do Mill or Reichenbach. 
His general problem may be phrased as follows: given any hypothesis H, 
and a body of evidence E, find the degree of confirmation C(H, E) = p 
which Æ lends to H, where p is a real number such that o <p <1. This 
in fact includes all of deductive logic, with entailment and contradiction 
the special cases for which p = 1 or o. But it is most conveniently appli- 
cable to a case like Mill’s. 

One must note that Carnap’s method applies in full detail only to rather 
artificial and highly structured cases, like drawing coloured balls from an 
urn. One must assume, for example, that all the observed instances are 
fully comparable and interchangeable; that there is a limited and quite 
definite number of possible properties in the area of interest (e.g. colours) 
for the objects under study; and that each object clearly has one of these 
properties rather than another. In practice this can be achieved only by 
approximation or by somewhat arbitrary extra assumptions. Nevertheless, 
if we can get precise numerical results in these cases we may be able to 
give a qualitative account of the more general cases. 

In the case of balls in an urn, we assume that each ball may have any 
one of exactly k colours. Our evidence E is that (n—1) balls have been 
drawn so far, and that all of them have been found to have the same 
colour. (If we could limit the possible colours of crows in this way, we 
might apply the example to the n—1 crows we have so far observed, all of 
which were black.) Our hypothesis H is that the next, or nth ball drawn 
will also have that colour. Note that the evidence E is just what Mill was 
considering, but the hypothesis H is not the universal law that Mill 
wanted, viz. ‘All balls will have that colour’, but simply that the next 
will. 

Lakatos has pointed out that this change reflects a serious weakness in 
Carnap’s system.1 By any of the ‘natural’ rules that Carnap considers, the 
degree of confirmation turns out to be zero if the reference class for a 
universal hypothesis is infinite. This might be less of a problem if we were 
dealing only with finite classes. Nevertheless, we would still have to know 
the exact size of the class to get numerical precision. This number will 
certainly be unknown for most scientifically interesting cases, and if we 
may observe the same object more than once (as with replacing balls in 


1 Lakatos [1968], Part 2, pp. 321-74. 
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the urn, rather than removing them permanently) the class is potentially 
infinite. 

In order to overcome this difficulty, Carnap developed his ‘qualified 
instance method’, which concentrated on calculating the degree of con- 
firmation for particular, rather than universal hypotheses. This represented 
a significant weakening of Carnap’s original programme, since it greatly 
restricts the class of hypotheses to which his method applies. It seems 
- justified only if theories involving universal laws are dispensable both as 
end products of scientific investigation and as ingredients in the logic of 
new discoveries, a thesis which is highly implausible and likely to stultify 
the growth of science. But at least Carnap’s approach of dealing only 
with the next case is in the spirit of Mill’s inferring from particulars to 
other particulars, especially if the next case is truly random. 

In an early paper, Carnap suggested that an inductive logic must be 
based on principles of symmetry or indifference. If we simply consider 
possible colour distributions among the totality of n balls, including the 
yet unexamined one, we have no a priori reason for believing that any one 
description of this collection is more likely than any other, so we assign 
them equal prior probabilities? This general principle seems sound 
enough, and is closely related to the classical principle of sufficient reason. 
But the problem is how to draw up the various descriptions to which 
equal probabilities should be assigned. What Carnap here calls Method I 
uses individual descriptions, or microstates, e.g. ‘first is red, second is 
white, third is blue, etc.’. Method JI uses statistical distributions, or 
macrostates, e.g. ‘four are red, two are white, three are blue, etc.’ regardless 
of the order. 

If we assign prior probabilities by these two methods, we can calculate 
the degrees of confirmation by relatively straightforward rules of the 
probability calculus. It turns out that by Method J, p = C(H, E) = 1/k, 
quite independent of the value of n. On the other hand, Method JT gives 
p = n|(n+k—1). Carnap then concludes that Method JT is to be preferred, 
since it incorporates the principle of learning from experience.’ Indeed, 
Method JT leads directly to Laplace’s rule of succession. Learning from 
experience would certainly seem to mean that the probability estimates 
should change with each new observation, but according to Method I 
they remain the same. No matter how many red balls have been observed, 
with no non-red balls, there is no more reason to expect that the next 
will be red than there was for the first. 

However, this does not settle the case. There are many situations, like 
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tossing an apparently unbiased coin and getting a long run of heads, where 
we would not want to change the probabilities. In particular Method I 
would seem appropriate whenever we believe we are dealing with a situa- 
tion in which all events happen in complete independence of each other. 
In such a world there is no causality and no uniformity. Everything 
happens in a purely random fashion and order, and in the long run all 
possibilities in the area of investigation are realised approximately the 
same number of times. In dealing with each case we therefore have no 
reason for trying to apply our experience of previous cases, even if it seems 
to fall into patterns. In some restricted or artificial situations this attitude 
may be most appropriate. Nevertheless, a world of this sort would be a 
very nice model of the state of complete chaos in which induction is 
certainly not rational. And our past experience has shown that the real 
world has generally not been like that. Whether or not he could have 
survived in-such a world, anyone who had bet on Nature according to 
Method J would have lost all his stake long ago. Method J is clearly 
unsatisfactory as a tool for most scientific investigation, even though we 
could only have discovered this fact empirically. 

Even if we therefore accept Carnap’s principle of learning from ex- 
perience and incorporate normal induction in some way, there are still 
problems. For Methods J and JJ are not the only possible ways of assigning 
prior probabilities, and while Laplace’s rule may be plausible, it is certainly 
not the only plausible rule. There would seem to be three reasonable 
intuitions about any choice of an inductive rule for the case at hand, 
where we want to represent p as a function of n. (1) For n = 1, so that 
we have had no prior experience but know the possible outcomes, p = 1/k. 
This incorporates our indifference principle. (2) p should bea monotonically 
increasing function of n. This incorporates the notion that each additional 
favourable instance should strengthen our belief or expectation. (3) p 
should approach 7 asymptotically as n approaches infinity, but should 
never reach it. This incorporates Hume’s claim that we can never reach 
theoretical certainty by inductive procedures, but can at least reach a 
practical or ‘moral’ certainty, corresponding to sufficiently high prob- 
ability. Laplace’s rule meets these three conditions, but so do infinitely 
many others. Method J satisfies (T), but not (2) and (3). 

Carnap eventually came to recognise this fact himself. In his final 
replies to objections as well as in several previous papers, he recognised 
that at most an inductive logic could restrict us to a whole continuum 
of inductive methods, where the members of that continuum were charac- 
terised by a single real number parameter A.1 A could take on all positive 
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values from o to -. The different values would characterise a famil 
of functions, but the actual determination of the proper value of À was 
outside of the system of inductive logic. For the case at hand, Carnap 
calculated the degree of confirmation to be p = [(n—1)+ A/R]/[(n—1)+ A].4 
Let us see what happens if we now substitute particular values of À into 
this expression. (r) For A = œ, we get p = 1/k, equivalent to Method J. 
(2) For à = k, we get p= n/(n+-k—1), equivalent to Method JI and 
Laplace. (3) For A = 1, we get p = (1/n)(n—1-+1/k). This is a rule that 
was considered in detail by Salmon and finally rejected as an alternative 
to Reichenbach’s straight rule for predicting limit frequencies.? Since it 
was proposed in a different context and for a different reason, it may be 
unfair to consider it here as a possible degree of confirmation, but it does 
satisfy all the conditions above. (4) For A = o, p is undefined for n = 1, 
but p = 1 thereafter. This corresponds to the original Reichenbach rule, 
though subject to the same qualifications as Salmon’s. We note that it 
violates all three of the above constraints, but along with A = œ it re- 
presents the extreme or limit cases. We see that in general the rate of 
approach of $ to 1 varies inversely as the value of À. 

We have seen what role A plays in classifying possible inductive rules. 
But what is the significance of A itself and how are we to determine, 
estimate, or choose its value? I wish to claim that it plays three important 
and distinguishable but interconnected roles, and through this to show 
more precisely the relation between Mill’s and Carnap’s ideas. 


A, Ontologically, provides what we have been looking for to answer 
the charge of vagueness. For it is a precise, quantitative, numerical, 
scalar measure of the degree of uniformity of nature. The value we choose 
represents our estimate of how uniform nature is, at least in the area 
under investigation. We may make a poor choice, but the ontologically 
correct value determines the best rule to use. This value can be discovered 
only inductively, for it reflects our actual world and would be different 
in other possible worlds. Increasing indicates decreasing uniformity, 
up to the limit of chaos. Decreasing represents increasing uniformity, 
up to the maximally uniform world where we could correctly make every 
inductive inference on the basis of only one observed instance, 

B. Epistemologically, À represents the relative importance that we attach 
to a priori and a posteriori factors in gaining knowledge. By hypothesis, 
we know k a priori, but n reflects the amount of our actual experience. 
The Method J extreme represents a world in which all knowledge is 
a priori, since we can not use our past experience in any way. The 
Reichenbachian extreme is a world in which all knowledge is a posteriori, 

1 Carnap [1963], p. 976. * Salmon [1963]. 
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since we do not allow our awareness of alternative possible outcomes to 
enter our probability estimates. All of the intermediate values, like Method 
II and Salmon’s, represent a belief that some admixture of the two factors 
is required, whatever the appropriate ratio. 

C. Pragmatically, À represents the relative importance that one attaches 
to accuracy and efficiency in making inductive predictions. In William 
James’s language, it is the balance between the ideals of ‘gaining truths’ 
and ‘avoiding falsehoods’. A Jamesian impatient to make as many true 
predictions as quickly, easily, and efficiently as possible, and not greatly 
bothered by the chance of false predictions, will choose a low value of A, 
with the Reichenbachian case representing extreme credulity. A Cliffordian 
wanting overwhelming evidence before hazarding a prediction and very 
fearful of error will choose a high value of A, with the Method J case 
representing extreme scepticism. The scientific community might re- 
commend a general standard beyond the whims of each individual, but 
this would still involve an element of human choice. 

Putting this all together, we see that any justification of induction, or 
of a general inductive logic leading to specific rules of inference, must be 
based on non-logical facts about the constitution of the actual world and 
man’s need to act in it. The world does have a degree of uniformity 
and if we knew just what it was in some a priort way we could use this to 
satisfy simultaneously the ideals of accuracy and efficiency in the best 
way possible. At the same time we could draw epistemological conclusions 
about the relative importance of a priori and a posteriori knowledge in 
science. Since we do not know the true value, we still can and implicitly 
do make estimates. These are based largely on our previous experience 
of particular uniformities. At the same time, they can be influenced by 
epistemological doctrines held on other grounds and by practical con- 
siderations of urgency and risk. 

Of course, even this picture is oversimplified. We may find that nature 
is non-uniform in its uniformities, so that in different areas of investigation 
we may get better results by choosing different values of A. In addition, 
the pragmatic component involves not only the general personality of the 
investigator, but also the specific context, and the values here may be 
constrained by moral and political principles. But in some form there is 
always an expectation, or at least a hope of some particular degree of 
uniformity. 

In setting up a system of inductive logic originally, theoretical considera- 
tions of simplicity and intuitive intelligibility may be important for an 
approximation. These might lead one to choose Method IJ (A= k) 
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rather than some other alternative. But if inductive logic is to be an 
effective tool for scientific reasoning, these considerations must ultimately 
be less decisive than facts about the world. Since the probabilities involved 
are relations between a hypothesis and evidence that may be very skewed, 
we cannot test them directly or separately as predictions of long-run 
frequency ratios. But by reviewing the overall state of scientific progress, 
we can decide to reject as a whole the system that leads to them. If we find 
that we are simply getting the expected results over and over again, we 
may decide that we have been too cautious and that nature is even more 
strongly biased in favour of the more uniform macrostates, even if we 
can find no way to embody this in elegant indifference principles. On the 
other hand, if too many of our predictions have proved false, we may 
raise A and conclude that the world is less uniform than we originally 
hoped. But our goal is always to become better attuned to the world that 
we live in. . 
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Discussions 


POPPER AND QUANTUM LOGIC 


This paper is not written in order to vindicate quantum logic. Rather it is written 
to rebut a mistaken criticism of quantum logic. The criticism is due to Popper 
([x968]) and it concerns a classical paper by Birkhoff and von Neumann ([1936)). 
As is well known, this latter paper inaugurated the study of two rather different 
though interconnected kinds of problem, namely (x) the philosophical problem 
whether quantum mechanics involves a non-classical logic, the so-called quantum 
logic, and (2) the mathematical problem of characterising the basic structure of 
quantum mechanics, t.e. Hilbert space, by physically plausible axioms of a 
lattice theoretical kind. As was to be expected, the philosophical problem con- 
cerning the logic of quantum mechanics has remained controversial, whereas 
there has been considerable progress in solving the mathematical problem of 
axiomatisation (cf. Varadarajan [1968]). But until recently one thing has never 
been called in question, in either the philosopher’s or the mathematician’s camp, 
namely that Birkhoff and von Neumann’s paper really points to well-defined 
problems. Only Popper had doubts in this respect. Having repeatedly read his 
paper of 1968, I can only summarise his criticism as saying, horribile dictu: in their 
paper of 1936 Birkhoff and von Neumann talked about something which really 
does not exist and the non-existence of which can, moreover, be shown by means 
of rather trivial mathematical considerations. Since this account may sound like a 
caricature of Popper’s criticism, let me quote from his own summary, according 
to which ‘Birkhoff and von Neumann’s famous paper .. . culminates in a pro- 
posal which clashes with each of a number of assumptions made by the authors’ 
(p. 682). Popper also says that Birkhoff and von Neumann’s proposal ‘breaks 
down because of some very trivial results of probability theory, or measure 
theory’ (p. 683). Popper does not say that all later work founded on Birkhoff and 
von Neumann’s paper has been done in vain. But he seems to think that the paper 
itself suffers from a fundamental inconsistency. 

Until now, Popper’s criticism seems to have received no official rebuttal. An 
explanation of this fact, if it is a fact, could very well be that no competent reader 
of Popper’s paper has thought it worthwhile to answer it. If I now believe it 
advisable not to ignore his paper, it is because the paper is written by someone 
who is, perhaps, the most influential philosopher of our time. My article is 
divided into three parts corresponding to the three parts of Popper’s paper. 
First, I give an outline of the main ideas developed in Birkhoff and von 
Neumann’s paper (x). This makes my argument self-contained and replaces 
Popper’s own outline which I find insufficient and misleading. Then I shall 
show that two mathematical arguments of Popper, valid as they are, rest on inter- 
pretative premises completely without foundation in the position actually held by 
Birkhoff and von Neumann (2). It thus will become evident that Popper mis- 
understood the authors’ paper, and this claim will be confirmed by the dis- 
cussion of some additional remarks made by Popper (3). 


x Birkhoff and von Neumann start their investigation (sections 2-6 of 
paper) by contrasting two structures which can be associated with every 
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system. On the one side there is the set of possible expertmental propositions that 
can be made about the system. Any element of this set is an n-tuple of measure- 
ments M,...M,, together with a subset S of the observation-space of the M, 
i.e. of the space of ‘ideal’ outcomes x, ... x, of the M,... Mp respectively. The 
experimental proposition belonging to M,...M, and SS is considered as the 
prediction ‘that the point (*#,...%,) determined by actually measuring 
M,...M, will lie in the subset S’ (section 2). On the other side there is the 
mathematical phase space of the physical system. Any element of the phase space 
is a mathematical representative of the system, thereby representing the maximal 
knowledge that can be gained about it. Having at hand the two concepts of 
experimental proposition and phase space, Birkhoff and von Neumann establish 
a fundamental connection between them. This is done for classical mechanics and 
quantum mechanics separately, the general idea, however, being to associate 
with every experimental proposition as its mathematical representative the set of 
those points in phase space that correspond to states in which the given experi- 
mental proposition is true. In this way, as regards classical mechanics the mathe- 
matical representatives of experimental propositions are the Lebesgue-measur- 
able subsets of classical phase space taken modulo sets with Lebesgue-measure 0, 
whereas in quantum mechanics the corresponding representatives are the closed 
linear subspaces of Hilbert space. This correlation between experimental pro- 
positions and their mathematical representatives in phase space is strengthened 
by the fact that certain natural relations and operations belonging to the mathe- 
matical representatives may mirror certain logical relations and operations con- 
cerning the experimental propositions. Thus in the classical case the representa- 
tives are ordered by set inclusion and the totality of them is closed under the 
operations of set-theoretical intersection, union and complement. Furthermore, 
in this case these relations and operations certainly correspond in a straightfor- 
ward way to the logical relations and operations of implication, conjunction, 

disjunction and negation concerning experimental propositions, Likewise in 
quantum mechanics the closed subspaces of Hilbert space are ordered by set 
inclusion and their totality is closed under set-theoretical intersection, (topo- 
logically) closed linear sum and orthogonal complement. As distinguished from 
the classical case in quantum mechanics, however, it is not clear whether these 
relations and operations generally correspond to certain logical relations and 
operations concerning experimental propositions. Rather this question con- 
stitutes the main interpretative problem of so called quantum logic. 

Birkhoff and von Neumann do not care much about this problem. Instead, in 
the second part of their paper (sections 7-14) they go on to a comparison of the 
two types of the structures set up in the first part: the classical and the quantum 
mechanical sets of mathematical representatives of experimental propositions 
provided with the aforementioned relations and operations. As regards the 
common properties, it is pointed out that both structures are orthocomplemented 
lattices. If the quantum mechanical case is restricted to finite-dimensional 
Hilbert spaces, then another common property is modularity.1 On the other 
hand, the essential difference is brought out in considering the distributive law: 
1 It has to be noted that von Neumann toyed with the idea of founding quantum mech- 

anics on continuous geometries, cf. section 15 of the paper under consideration as well as 


von Neumann [1937]. Thus modularity is considered as being common to classical and 
quantum mechanics algo in a wider sense. 
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this holds in the classical case, yielding a Boolean algebra, whereas it breaks down 
in quantum mechanics. Having reached these results by means of axiomatic 
analysis the authors turn the tables by asking the following question: The classical 
structures being sufficiently characterised, as regards their logical aspect, as 
Boolean algebras, how can we correspondingly characterise the quantum 
mechanical structures among the orthocomplemented modular lattices? The 
answer to this question, given in the rest of the paper, is its main mathematical 
achievement. It belongs to a series of investigations pursued by von Neumann 
and others since 1927 and sometimes called the von Neumann programme.! The 
solution given in his [1936] is as follows. Confining the investigation to the finite- 
dimensional case Birkhoff and von Neumann impose one further condition on the 
orthocomplemented modular lattices, namely irreducibility, which thus replaces 
classical distributivity. The physical meaning of. irreducibility is that only the 
trivial experimental propositions are compatible with all experimental proposi- 
tions. They then prove that these lattices are the lattices naturally attached to a 
finite-dimensional vector-space over a (not necessarily commutative) field, pro- 
vided with a definite Hermitian form. Thus this solution of the characterisation 
problem is successful in as much as it yields the relevant algebraic structures. 
But it does not succeed in singling out the field of complex numbers as it is used 
in ordinary quantum mechanics. 


2 Having outlined what is usually taken to be the main content of Birkhoff and 
von Neumann’s paper I now turn to Popper’s criticism of it. According to his own 
outline of the paper, Birkhoff and von Neumann proposed ‘that we should base 
the (non-classical) probability calculus to be used in quantum mechanics on a 
non-Boolean algebra, by discarding the law of distribution’ or rather ‘[by replac- 
ing it] by a weaker law, the so-called “modular identity” ’ (p. 682 f). Already this 
summary is misleading in at least two respects. First, as I shall argue in more 
detail below, probability considerations are not of any importance in Birkhoff and 
von Neumann’s paper. Secondly, the distributive laws are mot replaced by 
modularity, modularity belonging to that part of the axiomatics which is common 
to classical and quantum mechanics (cf. above, p. 320, footnote 1). Rather they 
are replaced by the axiom of irreducibility which alone brings into the axiom 
system a feature specific to quantum mechanics. I shall come back to this point, 
too (cf. below, 3). At any rate postulating irreducibility means denying the dis- 
tributive laws, and Popper’s main assertion in the second part of his paper is that 
this proposal of Birkhoff and von Neumann ‘clashes with each of a number of 
assumptions made by the authors’ (p. 682). 

His first argument intended to demonstrate this clash runs as follows. The 
authors decidedly want to base quantum mechanics on an orthocomplemented 
modular lattice L. Furthermore, they tacitly or unconsciously assume (or are 
forced to assume by what they say in other places or, finally, by inaccurate way of 
expression encourage the reader to take them as assuming) that, in addition, L is 
uniquely complemented. But, curiously enough, the very same authors at about the 
same time when they published their paper on quantum mechanics, or at any rate 
only a little later, proved (and published their proofs) that all their assumptions 


1 Papers up to 1936: Hilbert, von Neumann and Nordheim [1927]; von Neumann [1927] 
and [1932], Ch. IV; Jordan, von Neumann and Wigner [1934]; von Neumann [1936]. 
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on L taken together force L to be a Boolean algebra. Therefore their proposal 
to make L non-Boolean breaks down according to their own results. This is 
Popper’s first argument, and as an argument it ts quite valid. Unfortunately not 
all of its premises are true. This is certainly the case with regard to the assump- 
tion that L be uniquely complemented: Birkhoff and von Neumann did not dream 
of assuming that their lattice L is uniquely complemented simply because they 
certainly knew the trivial fact that the lattice of subspaces of Hilbert space does 
not have this property and, as has been recapitulated in the outline of their paper 
given above, the postulates about L were meant to characterise just this lattice. 
Likewise, the authors certainly knew that unique complementedness is incom- 
patible with their axiom of irreducibility (which is constantly ignored by Popper). 
This is evident from von Neumann’s lectures on continuous geometry given in 
the academic year 1935-6: There irreducibility is characterised as stating that 
apart from the two neutral elements of a lattice no element has a unique comple- 
ment (cf. v. Neumann [1960], p. 3). Even Popper refers to these lectures as con- 
taining one of the above mentioned results, making the proposal of the 1936 
paper impossible. How then, one is inclined to ask, can Popper believe that the 
critical assumption really is made in this paper? 

The only evidence he produces in favour of his imputation is that ‘in their 
section 9, Birkhoff and von Neumann constantly speak of “the” complement and 
“the” operation of complementation’ (p. 683). Now, in actually doing this 
Birkhoff and von Neumann in section 9 of their paper constantly speak of the 
‘complement’ with respect to an orthocomplemented lattice in the sense of a 
structure in which, in addition to the two binary lattice operations, N and U, a 
third unary operation ‘” is introduced, meaning by the ‘complement’ of an 
element a the element a’ uniquely assigned to a by means of this operation. They 
ate cautious enough to warn the reader not to confound this procedure with the 
assumption that the lattice shall be uniquely complemented by repeatedly 
putting the word ‘complement’ in quotation marks. Also they explicitly mention 
as their two principal cases of application the (Boolean) lattices of subsets of a set 
with set-complementation as the operation “” and the lattices of subspaces of a 
Hilbert space with the usual orthogonal ‘complement’ as the operation “”, this 
case being obviously an example of orthocomplemented lattices in which only 
the neutral elements have unique complements. Thus there is not the slightest 
reason to accuse them of assuming unique complementedness for their lattice, 
‘and Popper himself has to admit that ‘they do not assert explicitly that their 
orthocomplemented lattice is uniquely complemented’ (p. 683). Then why does 
Popper take them to make the assumption in question? 

Apart from a (not very serious) misuse of the prime-notation a’ in Birkhoff's 
book on lattice theory! (which is rightly criticised by Popper in a footnote 
(p. 683), but which does not occur in the paper in question) there is in the paper 
itself a slightly more subtle point which may have caused Popper’s trouble about 
the uniqueness of complements. Not as part of his criticism, but already in his 
outline of Birkhoff and von Neumann’s paper, Popper reports that the authors 
‘do not propose to alter the classical rules of negation or complementation. Thus 
they speak of an operation of complementation... , implying that negation is 
unique, and they say... that by the negation of an experimental proposition is 


1 Birkhoff [1948], p. 114 f. 
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meant ‘the experimental proposition corresponding to the set complement...’ 
which of course is a classical complement’ (p. 682 f). Here we have possibly one 
other root of Popper’s misunderstanding of Birkhoff and von Neumann’s inter- 
pretation. He does not recognise that an orthocomplemented lattice, although 
not itself a Boolean lattice, may have Boolean sublattices and that in quantum 
mechanics every observation-space actually leads not only to one Boolean sub- 
lattice of the orthocomplemented lattice of all subspaces in Hilbert space, but 
also to a natural representation of this sublattice as a Boolean lattice of subsets of 
the given observation-space (modulo an ideal of negligible subsets). In these sub- 
lattices, orthocomplementation coincides with set-complementation (in observa- 
tion-space) and is therefore unique not only in the sense of being a unique 
operation but also in the sense that within these Boolean sublattices there is 
really no other complement besides the one distinguished by orthocomple- 
mentation. Only outside the maximal Boolean sublattices are there complements 
different from the orthocomplement. Thus Birkhoff and von Neumann are 
perfectly justified in regarding the ‘negative’ of an experimental proposition as 
corresponding to the set-complement of the set corresponding to the given 
experimental proposition ‘in the same observation-space’ as they cautiously add—a 
phrase suppressed in Popper’s quotation. But, equally well, these circumstances 
may have caused Popper’s imputation that Birkhoff and von Neumann assume 
unique complementedness even in the unrestricted sense, t.e. with regard to the 
whole lattice. i i 

Be this as it may, Popper has a second argument against Birkhoff and von 
Neumann’s proposal. Having finally admitted that the authors ‘do not assert 
explicitly that their orthocomplemented lattice is uniquely complemented’ he 
from now on tries ‘to interpret or re-interpret [stc!] their proposal as follows: the 
lattice should be non-Boolean and orthocomplemented with a unique operation 
of orthocomplementation, but not with unique complements’ (p. 683). In other 
words : Popper now tries to interpret Birkhoff and von Neumann as they certainly 
wanted to be interpreted and as everybody else—apart from Popper—certainly 
has interpreted them. ‘But’—continues Popper—‘the attempted re-interpreta- 
tion breaks down... because of some very trivial results of probability theory 
...’. Let us now have a look at the relevance of these very trivial results of 
probability theory. 

In this second argument Popper imputes to Birkhoff and von Neumann another 
assumption concerning their lattice L, in addition to L being modular and 
orthocomplemented. According to this assumption L is provided with a set M of 
real-valued functions satisfying a number of conditions Rr—R4, the two most 
important being: 

Ra: If for a, be L and for every me M the equation m(a) = m(b) holds, then 
a=b 


R4: For every me M and for every a, be L 


m(a)+m(b) = m(a N b)+m(a U b). 
Now Popper succeeds in proving that the new assumption taken together with 
the unquestionable assumptions on L once more leads back to the result that L is 
Boolean. Thus, a second breakdown of Birkhoff and von Neumann’s proposal 
seems to be established. 
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It is not necessary to go into the details of Popper’s proofs because they are in 
order. Like his first argument the second is quite valid: the new assumption 
imposed on L certainly forces L to be Boolean. But again this new assumption is 
Popper’s and not Birkhoff and von Neumann’s. It is evident from their paper that 
these probability assumptions are not part of the explicit assumptions on which 
the authors’ attempted characterisation of Hilbert spaces is founded. On the 
contrary, their attempt could very well be considered as an attempt to answer the 
question: to what extent is it possible to characterise quantum mechanical 
phase space without bringing probability assumptions into play? The non- 
occurrence of such assumptions is as evident as is the non-occurrence of the 
assumption of unique complementedness in the first case. This is so, despite the 
fact that here, unlike in the first case, Popper does not admit that probability 
assumptions are not part of the explicit assumptions made by Birkhoff and von 
Neumann. Such an admission is absent simply because the second argument is 
meant to be the final blow to their proposal. 

Thus, the only thing to be done is once more to ask why Popper could come to 
think that Birkhoff and von Neumann, if not explicitly then at any rate implicitly, 
made the probability assumptions imputed to them by Popper. In the twenty 
pages of their paper there are indeed two (and only two) short passages in which . 
the word ‘probability’ occurs at all—once in each case. The first passage does not 
even belong to the postulational part IT of the paper. Instead it belongs to part I 
(section 6) in which the physical background is summarised. A statement about 
quantum mechanics is there made which, if it had belonged to the postulational 
part concerning the lattice L and the set M of real-valued functions, would have 
been worded as follows: 


BNr: For a, be L we have a < b if and only if for every m e M the inequality 
m(a) < m(b) holds. 

The second passage does indeed belong to the postulational part (section rr). 
Here it is stated that modularity could be inferred from, and in the finite- 
dimensional case even replaced by, ‘the assumption that there exists a numerical 
dimension-function’ on L (my italics). It is added that.since the conditions 
defining a dimension function ‘partially describe the formal properties of prob- 
ability, the presence of modularity is closely related to the existence of an “a 
priori thermodynamic weight of states” ’ (my italics). Assimilating once more 
what here is considered as a possible postulate on the above set-up of an additional 
set M of real-valued functions, we would get the postulate 


BN2: There exists mg e M such that for every a, be L 
(i) ifa c b, then ma) < mb) 
(8) m(a)+m(b) = ma N b)+mfa U b). 

Before coming back to Popper’s paper it has to be emphasised once more that 
the postulates BNr and BN2, as they stand, are not part of Birkhoff and von 
Neumann’s axiomatics intended to characterise the quantum mechanical phase 
space. Rather I have assimilated the two casual remarks actually made by Birkhoff 
and von Neumann to Popper’s set-up of probabilistic assumptions allegedly made 
by them only in order to do justice to Popper as far as possible. Indeed, the two 
passages in question are the passages to which Popper refers as being the evidence 
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that Birkhoff and von Neumann at least implicitly made the assumptions recon- 
structed by him as his Rr—R4 and especially the above quoted R2 and R4. But 
the most one can make of the authors two probability remarks by transforming 
them into postulates regarding probabilities is seen by looking at BNT and 2. 
Popper’s R2 (and also its converse Rr) follows from BNz, and is even a weakening 
of it. But instead of leaving BN2 in its existential form as it occurs in the casual 
remark of Birkhoff and von Neumann, Popper postulates that every function in 
M should have the property given by the equation in R4 and in BN2.#1). In this 
way, R4 combined with R32 leads to a very strong axiom system of probability and 
not to an ‘extremely weak’ one as Popper says (p. 684). Popper himself should 
have been aware of this in view of his own proof that Rr—R¢ force the lattice L to 
be a Boolean algebra. Obviously nothing of the sort follows from BNr and BNa, 
these two axioms being trivially satisfied by, for instance, the set of all quantum 
mechanical probability functions on a finite dimensional Hilbert space. 

It now becomes evident that Popper ignores several points which certainly 
were known to Birkhoff and von Neumann already in 1936. For one thing, as was 
already displayed above, they allude to the dimension function as being an 
a priori thermodynamic weight of state, thereby reminding the reader that this 
highly degenerate function represents, both in classical and in quantum mech- 
anics, the exceptional state of affairs, in which nothing is known of a given physical 
system as regards its contingent measurable quantities. This function happens to 
satisfy the equation in R4. Completely ignoring this hint of Birkhoff and von 
Neumann, Popper seems to think that once probability functions come up, every 
one of them is bound to satisfy this equation. Saying that his axiom system is 
extremely weak, R4 seems to be for him so natural an assumption that he imputes 
it to Birkhoff and von Neumann without further ado. Indeed, Popper does not 
bring forward the axioms Rr-4 in order to argue: Birkhoff and von Neumann 
accept these axioms, but this makes their proposal impossible, and therefore they 
have to look for some other axioms. Rather, by distorting the assumptions they 
really though only incidentally made, he seems to think: Birkhoff and von 
Neumann simply must have assumed Rr-4 because these are the reasonable 
axioms about probabilities. But, and this leads to a second point, Birkhoff and von 
Neumann knew, what again Popper overlooks, that for projective and continuous 
geometries there exists one and only one (normalised) function satisfying the 
equation in R4: Popper could have taken this information from von Neumann’s 
book ([1960], p. 58 f), to which he himself refers in his paper. Accordingly, the 
similar and, in the finite dimensional case, even identical structure of quantum 
mechanics to that of projective and continuous geometries would have deterred 
them from accepting R2 and R4 in an axiom system defining the possible prob- 
ability functions. As a consequence of R4 the set M would consist of essentially 
one function which, in a Hilbert space, is clearly incompatible with R2. Thirdly, 
it is quite clear what Birkhoff and von Neumann would have postulated for the 
set M of possible probability functions instead of R4 if they had intended a 
probabilistic characterisation at all. From a characterisation of the quantum 
mechanical probability functions actually given by von Neumann already in his 
[1927] and again in his famous [1932] book (ch. IV) it immediately follows that 
R4 is valid if the equation therein is restricted to compatible a and b, i.e. to 
experimental propositions which can be tested simultaneously. ‘Thus they would 
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have postulated R4 in this restricted form, but again Popper does not seem to be 
aware of this way out.1 


3 At the beginning of the third part of his paper Popper interprets the proposal 
of Birkhoff and von Neumann as being a ‘shear weakening’ of the classical pro- 
positional calculus and he therefore finds it ‘scarcely understandable when they 
assert . . . that “quantum mechanics has a greater logical coherence than classical 
mechanics”—unless by “greater logical coherence” they mean no more than 
greater logical weakness’ (p. 684). Now, although the first part of this remark can 
be turned into an interesting problem, to which I shall presently return, the 
second part reveals once more that Popper simply did not understand Birkhoff 
and von Neumann’s paper. By attributing to quantum mechanics a greater logical 
coherence as compared with classical mechanics, Birkhoff and von Neumann 
point to the one axiom on account of which the ‘logic’ of quantum mechanics is 
not just a weakening of classical logic: namely, to the axiom of irreducibility, 
which states that apart from the two neutral elements there are no elements in 
the lattice L which are compatible with all elements of L (section 72). Moreover, 
the authors leave no doubt about the meaning of the phrase ‘greater logical 
coherence’ by saying that this greater logical coherence of quantum mechanics is 
indicated by their suggestion that ‘quantum theory involves irreducible pro- 
positional calculi of unbounded complexity’ (section 16, my italics), irreducibility 
being defined in their section 72 as mentioned previously. Obviously, this axiom 
does not only negate the Boolean structure of L according to which every element 
of L is compatible with all elements of L. Rather it postulates the opposite case in 
which, apart from the neutral elements, no element of L has this property. Thus 
the complete axiomatic system of Birkhoff and von Neumann, far from merely 
weakening classical logic, conflicts with it in a particularly strong way.® 
Actually, there is one interesting problem connected with the axiom of 
irreducibility in so far as only this axiom goes beyond the mere weakening of 
classical logic. Let L, be the first order language (with equality symbol) whose 
non-logical symbols are the symbols for the usual lattice-theoretical operations 
N, U and ’ and the constants for the neutral elements. Let Tyu be the set of 
formulas of L, valid in all orthocomplemented lattices derived from complex 
Hilbert spaces in the usual way and in particular being their full sub-space 
lattices. Let T, be the set of formulas of L, valid in all Boolean lattices. Finally, 
let TH, (resp. T$) be the set of all quantifier-free formulas of T u (resp. T,,). The 
problem is: is Tf, a subset of T7? This is a non-trivial problem because, as is well 
known, T, with L, as its language is an open theory, t.e. a theory which can be 
axiomatised by a set of quantifier-free formulas. On the other hand, T,, is not an 
open theory—the axiom of irreducibility belongs to 7,,. Therefore there are 
substructures of models of T,,, which are not sub-models. To the best of my 
knowledge, the problem just stated has not yet been solved. It has not even been 
seriously raised. But its solution would be interesting for the following reason: 


1 The characterisation alluded to 2 moment ago presupposes Hilbert space and pertains to 
the set of all quantum mechanical probability functions. A characterisation ab ovo and 
introducing only a (relative) a priori probability function is given by von Neumann in 
his [1937]. 

2 There is, of course, the trivial exception of the Boolean algebra consisting of only two 
elements. 
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if it should turn out, as I would conjecture, that J}, is a subset of T$, then 
quantum logic conceived as a propositional calculus in the usual sense would 
really be only a weakening of the classical propositional calculus (as distinguished 
from ‘quantum logic’ which includes Birkhoff and von Neumann’s axiom of 
irreducibility). In other words: the specific features of quantum logic would be 
displayed only by establishing this logic as an extended propositional calculus 
using quantifiers applied to propositional variables. 

Concluding his paper, Popper asks, what reasons Birkhoff and von Neumann 
could have had to suspect that the logic of quantum mechanics deviates from 
classical logic, especially with regard to the breakdown of the distributive laws. 
He finds two reasons indicated by the authors. The first is that distributivity of 
L follows from the additional assumption that any two elements of L are com- 
patible (section xro). It is true that Birkhoff and von Neumann give a really 
obscure re-statement of this assertion immediately following it. But Popper’s 
main complaint is that they do not prove their assertion in the original version. 
Presumably he does not see that they have a technical definition of compatibility 
in their section 12 and that therefore their statement is meant to be a purely 
mathematical one, the proof of which they know but do not want to give in this 
paper. Actually it can be given in a few lines (cf. Varadarajan [1968], lemma 
6.10), and there is therefore no reason for complaint. 

Coming to the second reason why Birkhoff and von Neumann believe the 
distributive law to break down in quantum mechanics, Popper for the first time 
in his paper touches on a really serious problem concerning the interpretation of 
quantum mechanics. Also it has to be admitted that the passage to which Popper 
refers in this connection is very ambiguous. The authors here want to show that 
the distributive law is invalid by giving a physical illustration (section ro). 
Because of the weakness of this passage in Birkhoff and von Neumann’s paper I 
do not want to discuss Popper’s objection to it. Rather I will conclude this article 
by reminding him of a different and wellknown illustration of the invalidity of the 
distributive law in quantum mechanics. Let us consider a one dimensional 
quantum mechanical particle having position coordinate x and momentum co- 
ordinate p. Let a (resp. a’) be the experimental proposition corresponding to a 
measurement of position and the subset x > o (resp. x < o) of the observation- 
space belonging to the position coordinate. Finally let 5 be the experimental pro- 
position corresponding to a measurement of momentum and the subset p > 0 of 
the observation-space belonging to the momentum coordinate. Using the 
generally accepted representation of these three propositions by subspaces of the 
Hilbert space of the particle (cf. above, x) it follows that 

bN(@Va)=br0=(6NaVUbNa), 
showing the invalidity of the distributive law. There is one (and only one) non- 
trivial step in the calculation leading to this result: In showing that b N a = 
b (\ a’ = o one has to use a theorem on Fourier transforms. Correspondingly 
there is one (and only one) problematic step in the physical interpretation accom- 
panying this calculation: the formation of b N a and b N a’, being the only ones 
involved in the calculation in which incompatible propositions are combined and, 
therefore, being the only ones (concerning the present case, of course) for which 
the interpretation of a quantum mechanical lattice operation is doubtful. Thus, 
in a certain sense the distributive law does break down in quantum mechanics, 
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and there is, then, the important problem of an adequate interpretation of this 
result. Accordingly Birkhoff and von Neumann are right in their assertion about 
the distributive law. The interpretation of their result does not any more belong 
to the aims pursued in their paper: They explicitly conclude it with the question: 
‘What experimental meaning can one attach to the meet and join of two given 
experimental propositions?’ 

With regard to Birkhoff and von Neumann’s ‘thought experiment’ Popper 
says at the end of his paper in a patronising manner that it ‘is no more than a 
simple slip—one of those slips which, once in a lifetime, may happen even to the 
greatest mathematician’ (p. 685). No doubt, Popper will be delighted to learn 
that he was wrong.? 


ERHARD SCHEIBE 
University of Göttingen 
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makes a rather elementary mis 
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In 1965 Professor Alfred Landé presented seven axioms from which certain 
quantum properties could be derived.1 In the same year Abner Shimony con- 
structed a model consistent with these axioms but with no quantum properties.* 
Thus it is certain that these original seven axioms do not imply quantum proper- 
ties. In 1969 Professor Landé modified his ‘previous incomplete derivation’.* 
The modification consists of leaving the first six axioms unchanged and completely 
rewriting the seventh axiom. In the following note the new seventh axiom is 
discussed. 

The six axioms which Landé leaves unchanged characterise a class of proba- 
bility matrices; the matrix element ‘P(ri,sj)’ is the probability of a system passing 
the ‘(s/) filter’ after having passed the ‘(rt) filter’. The filters orthogonal to the (77) 
filter are those with the same first index (r) and different second indices (second 
indices other than 1). This means that after a system has passed the (r#) filter it 
will certainly not pass a filter with the same first index and a different second 
index. The notation ‘P(rt,sj)’ will be used below in some cases for the (i, j) element 
of the (r,s) matrix and in other cases for the (r,s) matrix itself. The context will 
make it clear whether reference is being made to a matrix element or to a matrix. 

In his paper of 1969 Professor Landé uses the new axiom to derive the property 
of ‘interference’ for his postulated probabilities. The logical order of the steps in 
this derivation is as follows. First Landé assumes the new seventh axiom: 


(A) There is a relation between the matrices P(ri,sj), P(sj,tk), and P(ri,tk). 
This relation is such that the last of these three is restricted when the first 
two are specified. This relation is also to ‘coincide with the ordinary proba- 
bility relation law of classical physics in the average’.* 

The nature of the ‘average’ is not specified in the axiom. 

The second step is the following: 


(B) Write the elements of the P matrices as the absolute squares of complex 
quantities ys which have unspecified phases. 
This can always be done since the elements of the P matrices are all real and posi- 
tive. The third step is to make the following assumption: 
(C) The complex yb obey matrix multiplication. 


Landé argues that this assumption is justified because it has an implication which 
fulfills the condition (A) of the new axiom. What Landé claims to be this impli- 
cation of (C) is that: 
(D) There is a relation between the matrices P(ri,s/), P(sj,tk), and P(ri,tk) 
which becomes 
P(ri,th) = }, P(risj) P(g,th) (1) 
j 


when an average is taken over the possible phases that the % might have. 
But this implication which Landé draws from assumption (C) can not be a 


i Landé [1965]. 2 Shimony [1966]. 
3 Landé [1969]. í Ibid. 
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fulfilment of the conditions of the new axiom unless two additional assumptions 
are made: 


(E) Expression (1) above is the ‘ordinary probability relation law of classical 
physics’. 

(F) The average which leads to the ‘law of classical physics’ is the phase 
average introduced in (D) above. 


A second implication of assumption (C) is that the postulated probabilities have 
the desired property of ‘interference’. 

In order to derive interference as an implication of the new axiom it would have 
to be shown that assumption (C) is necessary to the fulfilment of the conditions 
of the new axiom. This would mean that there exists not a single relation between 
the matrices P(ri,sj), P(sj,tk), and P(rt,tk) which will become (1) under any con- 
ceivable average without implying (C). This would be a strong theorem. It is not 
proved rigorously in Landé’s paper. Without this proof we can not say that the 
new axiom implies interference of probabilities. Is assumption (C) sufficient to 
fulfil the conditions of the new axiom? Not without the additional assumptions 
(E) and (F). In assumption (E) the Markoffian processes characterised by (1) are 
singled out as the ‘ordinary’ probabilistic processes of classical physics. This needs 
more justification than Landé has given. What is it that rules out the classical pro- 
cesses which do not obey expression (1)? Assumption (F) requires that a particu- 
lar phase average should lead to certain classical properties. If this phase average 
were a general prescription for recovering classical properties from Landé’s 
axioms then its role as a ‘classical limit’ would have to be explained. But it will be 
shown below that the phase average plays this role only in the new axiom. If it is 
applied to other of the axioms an impossible set of classical properties is implied. 
This makes the role of the phase average seem especially puzzling. 

Actually, even if we make assumptions (E) and (F) there is a difficulty in deriv- 
ing expression (1) from assumption (C). To see this we turn next to the mathe- 
matical aspects of Landé’s derivation. In step (B) above the P matrices are 
written, element by element, as the absolute squares of certain complex quantities 
with unspecified phases. We can define these quantities by writing 


P(ri,th) = ob (ri,th) yo (ri,th), 
where we set 

p(ri,tk) = R(ri,th) ef? (Li), 
and require that the R’s be real and that 

P(ri,tk) = R?(ri,tk), 

element by element. In step (C) we make the very special assumption that the 
quantities ys obey matrix multiplication. Mathematically this means that we can 
write 

(rith) = 2 (74,9) Yth). 
From this we can derive an identity which we write as 

P(ri,tk) = [2 R(ri,g)et? +) R sj tkjett el 2 
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Taking the absolute square and using the definition of the we can rewrite this 
identity as the sum of two terms, 


Perik) = X Peri) Pith) + 1, 


where 
I = 2 Reis) R(ri, 3’) R(sj,tk) R(g’,tk) 
UP ra) + olajak) oriad) OC 65K) | 


Recall now that the phase angles ® are all unspecified. If we average over all pos- 
sible values of these angles the term ‘J’ vanishes except when r=t and i=k. In 
this exceptional case we can write 


I= }, Prisj) Piris’) 
itf 
using a property which Landé derives from his axioms,’namely that 
(rig) = y* (gri). 
Physically, this exceptional case is that in which a system passes the same filter 
twice. Putting this term into the identity we obtain 
Piiri) = F. Piris) PIE, Piris) Peis) 
= 2 2 P(g,ri) Piri’) 
=i, 


again drawing upon postulated properties of the matrices. 

Because of the exceptional case noted above, we see that the actual implication 
of assumption (C) is not exactly (D) of Landé’s argument. The actual implication 
is: 

(D’) There is a relation between the matrices P(ri,tk) EP(g,tk) and P(ri,tk), 
namely, 


Pei = P(ri,sj) P(sj,th)-+1 
and this becomes 
P(rith) = D Prisj) PE th) (1) 


+330, 2, P(rig) Pris) 
jiy 


when an average is taken over the possible phases that the ẹ} might have. 

One way of remedying this discrepancy would be to modify assumption (C) so 
that (D), and not (D’), would be implied. Then the necessity of the modified as- 
sumption would have to be shown. Another remedy would be to change assump- 
tion (E) and assume that expression (1’), and not (1), is the ‘ordinary probability 
relation law of classical physics’. Then this modified assumption would have to be 
made plausible. . : 
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It was mentioned above that the phase average can not be a general prescrip- 
tion for recovering classical properties from Lande’s axioms. If it were such a 
prescription, then it could be applied to any of the other axioms to obtain some 
classical property. Among the properties inherent in Landé’s other axioms is: 


P(riri’) = Sg. (2) 


If we take the phase average of both sides of this expression it remains unchanged. 
If the phase average were a ‘classical limit’ then both (1), or (1’), and (2) would be 
properties of classical probabilities. This would, in turn, as Landé points out, 
imply that some of these probabilities are either negative or imaginary. Classical 
probabilities must be all real and positive and it follows that the role of the Bee 
average can not be that of a general prescription, as stated above. 

Another point should be touched briefly; Landé has based some of his argu- 
ments about quantum theory on the work of Epstein and Ehrenfest to extend the 
application of Duane’s quantisation rule. This work is very interesting. But these 
authors concluded that Duane’s view could not be tenable because no consonant 
account of coherence effects (like those in Fresnel diffraction) could be found. If 
Landé is to advocate Duane’s view then this objection should be discussed and 
answered if possible. 

We are indebted to Professor Landé for bringing an important perspective to 
the discussion of quantum theory. A fuller consideration of the points which make 
his view unique could help to make his insights more generally understood. 
Answers to the questions raised here could be a step in this direction. 


D. K. NARTONIS 
Principia College, Illinois 
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ARE THE ‘MEMBERS’ OF BIOLOGICAL SPECIES ‘SIMILAR’ 
TO EACH OTHER? 


Of the battery of objections raised by L. J. Cohen? to Stephen Toulmin’s 
evolutionary account of scientific change,’ I wish to object to the premises of 
one. Cohen discusses two fundamental flaws in the analogy which Toulmin 
draws between the evolution of biological species and rational disciplines. I will 
pass over the first which concerns the difference between ‘coupled’ and ‘un- 
coupled’ evolution. The second concerns the similarity required for individual 


1 Ehrenfest and Epstein [1924] and [1927]. 
2 Cohen [1973]. Toulmin [1972]. 
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organisms to be members of the same species and the lack of such similarity 
among the concepts which contribute to the intellectual content of a single 
rational discipline. Cohen argues: 


But a rational discipline is not merely a biological species: it is not a species 
at all—at any rate as Toulmin conceives it. It does not consist of a set of 
individual members that are similar to one another in all relevant respects 
and may be said to instantiate it. 


Again, concepts of physics are not, as such, all closely similar to one 
another, like the members of a species or population. Rather, they are 
almost all importantly different from one another, like the concept of an 
electron and the concept of a proton. Each such concept may conceivably 
have a few variant forms that are in competition with one another. But 
the great bulk of the ‘concepts, methods and aims’ within a rational disci- 
pline at any one time manage to be quite different from one another and yet 
not be in competition, but in systematic association, with one another. 


The relation between a concept and the rational discipline to which it 
belongs is, roughly, that of part to whole, not that of member to species or 
member to population. 1 


I agree with Cohen’s observations about the relation between scientific 
concepts, though I’m not so sure about the relation which they have to scientific 
disciplines. But exactly the same observations can be made about individual 
organisms and the units of evolution which they comprise, units commonly 
called biological species or populations. Cohen’s mistake is that he continues to 
treat biological species as if these evolutionary units were classes of similar 
organisms. On this score he is joined by nearly all scientists and philosophers 
not working directly in evolutionary biology.? But species as evolutionary units 
need not be and frequently are not comprised of similar individuals. For example, 
the various breeds, races, subspecies, efc., which make up polytypic species 
exhibit as much dissimilarity as exists between most groups which are counted 
as separate species. The opposite situation exists for sibling species. Worse 
still, the various castes, sexes, etc., which make up polymorphic species exhibit 
just as much dissimilarity. For example, queens, drones and neuter workers in 
some species of social insects differ from each other as much as do the concepts 
of proton, electron and neutron in atomic theory. In some polymorphic species, 
for instance, the male lives as a minute parasite on the female. 

In the case of polytypic species, the various subspecies, etc., frequently com- 
pete with each other; the various morphs in polymorphic species necessarily 
exist in systematic association. But of greatest relevance to Cohen’s argument is 
that even when the members of a species are fairly similar to one another, they 

-are not included in the same species because they possess any prerequisite 
degree of similarity. In attempting to distinguish species, degree of similarity 


1 Cohen [1973], pp. 48-9. 

2 For a traditional analysis of biological species as classes, see Buck and Hull [1966]; for a 
discussion of why this analysis will not do for the purposes of evolutionary biology, see 
Hull [1973] and [1974]; this position has been urged by Ernst Mayr for some time, 
Mayr [1969]; see also Ghiselin [1969]. 
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and/or difference does play a role, just as IQ tests help in discovering how bright 
children are, but I take it to be a commonplace among philosophers that such 
methods of discernment do not define the relevant concept. 

Cohen’s difficulty is that he has not made the conceptual shift necessary to 
view the units of biological evolution as ‘populations’. On such an interpretation, 
the relation between individual organisms and their species is more like part to 
whole than member to class. Such a conceptual shift may introduce chaos into 
the principles of biological classification, but it causes no special problems for the 
formation of evolutionary theory. In fact, it may be necessary for an adequate 
understanding of evolutionary processes. I must add, however, that the notion of 
a biological population, not to mention the more generalized notion of population 
introduced by Toulmin, is far from crystal clear. Even so, it is still necessary to 
point out that what Cohen takes to be a difference between biological and con- 
ceptual evolution is actually a similarity, in fact a common difficulty. 


DAVID L. HULL 
The University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
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PROFESSOR HULL AND THE EVOLUTION OF SCIENCE 


Professor Hull has made a gallant attempt! to defend Toulmin’s evolutionary 
theory of scientific development against one of the two criticisms urged in my 
[1973]. Even if the defence were successful on this point, my other criticism of 
Toulmin’s theory—on the coupling-decoupling issue—would still be fatal to a 
Darwinian theory of science.. But a brief reconsideration of the problem will 
show that Hull’s defence does not succeed. 

According to Hull ‘Cohen’s difficulty is that he has not made the conceptual 
shift necessary to view the units of biological evolution as populations’. In fact, 
however, I have discussed this conceptual shift, and related issues, in some 
detail elsewhere ([1962], section 14), and I did not resume the topic in my 
criticism of Toulmin’s theory because I thought it would complicate the argu- 
ment unnecessarily. No doubt a biological species can usefully be conceived 
not only as a class that has many individual organisms for members, 
but also as a populational whole that has these organisms for its parts 


1 This Journal, pp. 332-334. I am grateful to Professor Hull for letting me see a copy 
of his typescript prior to publication. 
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and is an ‘integrated unit of biological function’ as Ghiselin ([1969], p. 90) 
calls it. The former conception has an obvious appropriateness for some taxo- 
nomic purposes, the latter for some explanatory ones. Even according to Ghiselin 
([1969], p. 86}—one of Hull’s authorities—both conceptions are equally legiti- 
mate. I chose to criticise Toulmin’s theory in terms of the class conception for 
two reasons. First, whereas organisms can be regarded both as instances and as 
components of a species, ‘the concepts, methods and aims’ of a rational discipline 
can be regarded only as the components of such a discipline and not as its 
instances. Secondly, the class conception of species serves to highlight a crucial 
flaw in Toulmin’s analogy between species and rational disciplines, while 
substantially the same disanalogy obtrudes itself (as I shall shortly show) even 
if species are conceived as integrated wholes. 

Of course, whatever Darwin’s own view were, so far as a species is conceived 
as a class in modern evolutionary biology, it is not so much a class of pheno- 
typically similar organisms, but rather a class of organisms that are similar to 
one another in certain other respects that are causally more fundamental. The 
organisms may be taken to be similar to one another in respect of the gene-pool 
which they share. They may be taken to be similar to one another in respect of 
the type of organism with which they interbreed; or—more exactly—they may 
be taken to belong, in the standard case, to one or other of two sub-classes the 
members of each of which are similar to one another in breeding only with 
members of the other sub-class, and they may thus be taken to be all similar to 
one another in belonging either to the one such sex-class or to the other. And 
also the individual organisms may be taken to be similar to one another in their 
ecological niche. Many questions notoriously arise here. Which of these features 
should be regarded as defining conditions on the concept of a species, and 
which as associated facts? In what contexts, if any, is it important to draw that 
distinction? How precisely are unisexual species, polytypic species, etc. to be 
accommodated? And so on. But whatever be the correct solutions of these 
problems our ability to conceive a species as a class of organisms that are similar 
to one another in certain relevant respects is unaffected. Correspondingly 
biologists like Mayr, whom Hull cites as one of his authorities, do not hesitate, 
on appropriate occasions, to conceive of species as classes. Mayr writes ([1969], 


p. 28) 


What the taxonomist observes directly are individuals which he sorts into 
phena. On the basis of certain biological concepts and information, such as 
an awareness of the possibility of sexual dimorphism, growth, alternation of 
generations, nongenetic modifications of phenotype, etc., he assigns the 
phena to populations, which in turn he classifies into taxa. The ranking of 
a taxon as subspecies, species, or genus by a taxonomist is based on infer- 
ences drawn from the available data. 


So it is hardly a mistake, as Hull claims, for me to ‘treat biological species as if 
these evolutionary units were classes of similar organisms’. It would certainly be 
a mistake to treat them as just being classes of phenotypically similar organisms. 
But that was not how I treated them in-my [1973]. 

-Now the point at issue is whether Toulmin’s analogy between a species and a 
rational discipline can be sustained. I argued in my [1973] that the ‘concepts, 
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methods and aims’ composing a rational discipline were not analogous to the 
organisms of a species or population, as Toulmin claimed they were in his 
[1972], p. 141, because while the organisms of a species or population had to be 
similar to one another in relevant respects the concepts, methods and aims of a 
tational discipline had all to be different from one another in their characteristic 
roles. This is the heart of the matter, and it is not affected by whether we con- 
ceive a species as a class or as the populational aggregate of the members of such a 
class. In the one case the individual organisms are instances of the species: in 
the other they compose it. But in both cases they must essentially be similar to 
one another in relevant respects. Hull points out that ‘queens, drones and neuter 
workers in some species of social insects differ from each other as much as do the 
concepts of proton, electron and neutron in atomic theory’. But in such a species 
there are very many individual queens, very many individual drones, and very 
many neuter workers; whereas in any one version of atomic theory, if unequivo- 
cally expounded, there is only one concept of a proton, only one concept of an 
electron, and only one concept of a neutron. In order to rescue Toulmin’s 
analogy here Hull would have to suppose the existence of a polymorphic 
species in which there was, essentially, only one specimen of each variety of each 
morph. Perhaps a biological species sometimes becomes like that. But it does so 
only in the last stages of extinction. A species as a whole, with its self-reproduc- 
tion over time, is essentially composed of more than one specimen for each 
persisting variety of its morphs or types, and the unity of a biological species 
certainly requires the organisms that are the specimens of any one morph or 
type to be similar to one another in all relevant respects from one generation to 
the next. 

Turn it how you will, the evolutionary model cannot provide the ‘precise and 
strict’ analysis of scientific development that Toulmin seeks ([1972], p. 134). 


L. JONATHAN COHEN 


Queen’s College, Oxford 
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DID EINSTEIN’S PROGRAMME SUPERSEDE LORENTZ’S? 


Dr Zahar’s contribution! on the origins and development of Relativity sheds a 
new light on many problems. In particular, he presents a balanced reappraisal of 
Lorentz’s mighty contribution to electromagnetism and relativity theory. He sug- 
gests that Einstein’s initial programme was based mainly on the need to reconcile 
Maxwell’s equations with the Relativity Principle and shows how Lorentz’s ef- 
forts towards this goal provided Einstein with the main motivation and ammuni- 
tion towards the formulation of his ‘Special Relativity’. It is of interest that John 


1 Zahar [1973]. 
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Saunders! reached similar conclusions in his doctoral thesis on the genesis of 
Einstein’s ideas. It is also of interest that since the constant ‘c’ is associated with 
Maxwell’s equations in a context independent of its light-velocity significance, 
the extension of the Relativity Principle to electromagnetic phenomena virtually 
requires that the value and constancy of c should apply equally with respect to all 
inertial reference frames. I believe that this theoretical requirement concerned 
Einstein’s thoughts just as much as did the long-standing (by 1905) experimental 
evidence regarding measurements of the velocity of light. Hence the Light Princ- 
iple (P2) is, after all, firmly based on complementary theoretical and experimental 
premises. 

In the second part of his paper, Zahar presents an original standpoint on the 
reasons for the triumph of Einstein’s programme over Lorentz’s, and there'is no 
doubt that he has made a valid and important contribution here. The spectacular 
mathematical and experimental developments advanced by his General Rela- 
tivity put the seal on the triumph of Einstein’s approach. However, as Zahar? 
himself, indicates, this approach had been applauded and further developed (e.g. 
by Planck, Minkowski, Sommerfeld, Langevin, etc.) by the scientific world long 
before 1915, and there are many reasons why this happened. Some of these fit into 
the explanations given by the Kuhnian, Whittaker and positivist approaches and 
some of them do not. 

There are good reasons why Einstein’s radical theory should have attracted the 
immediate interest of theoretical physicists. The following suggest themselves: 


(a) Einstein offered an elegant, compact and self-consistent mathematical theory 
based on two general assumptions and a number of operational definitions 
(consistent with his assumptions) for his space and time co-ordinates, etc. 
Minkowski rendered the theory even more mathematically elegant, though 
thereby obscured its physical content and significance. 

(6) Einstein disclosed the implications of his theory and of the Lorentz trans- 
formation far more comprehensively than Lorentz or even Poincaré (who 
was groping towards them) and thereby opened up a whole new radical view 
of mechanics, space and time, mass and energy, etc., which was nevertheless 
not inconsistent with Newtonian mechanics seen as a limiting case. 

(c) The lack of evidence for an ether suggested that the foundation of Lorentz’s 
approach could not be substantiated. Einstein’s approach appeared to make 
the ether unnecessary and was based on foundations having strong experi- 
mental and theoretical support. 

(d) Lorentz’s programme lacked the ‘creative shift’ which could lend his theory 
the universal significance which flowed from Einstein’s broad assumptions 
and their bold development. 

(e) Lorentz had a traditional attitude to the meaning of the co-ordinates of his 
transformation, and so was unable to grasp the significance of different view- 
points of an event associated with different inertial systems, the time-dilata- 
tion effect, relativity of simultaneity, etc 

Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that leading scientists, including 

Lorentz himself, soon recognised the advantages (not to be confused with 

‘superiority’) of Einstein’s approach and its fascinating implications. 

However all this suggests a further question—does the triumph of Einstein’s 


1 Saunders [1972]. 2 Ibid., pp. 237-41. 
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programme mean that Lorentz’s approach was ‘inferior’, beyond redemption and 
without possibility of useful development? Was its role only to serve as a prelude 
to Einstein’s revision of physics? Zahar suggests that this was by no means the 
case, that Lorentz’s approach was not inferior but rather complementary to 
Ejinstein’s, though it had reached a stage where further progress required a ‘crea- 
tive shift’ which failed to emerge. 

However, one might go even further than Zahar: Lorentz’s programme had by 
no means outlived its usefulness but its further development depended on some 
new observations and concepts which were not yet ‘in the air’; they were in fact 
hastened by the stimulation of Einstein’s parallel approach. Firstly, at the begin- 
ning of the century there was no astronomical evidence for the existence of a 
universal basic reference frame for energy propagation; there is now’—partly as 
a result of Einstein’s stimulation to cosmological theory and observation. Next, 
the notion that gravitational and all other forms of energy shared the limiting 
velocity of light had not yet been accepted and awaited Einstein’s universal 
approach for its exposition. And finally, Einstein’s approach suggested that an 
observable absolute effect could arise as a result of uniform motion, and that this 
effect (time-dilatation) was a function only of the uniform velocity relative to a 
given inertial reference frame. It took fifty years of controversy for the logic of 
this consequence to become clear. In 1958, Geoffrey Builder,* in reply to the 
searching scepticism of Herbert Dingle, asserted that the existence of this absolute 
effect (an experimentally confirmed and theoretically valid consequence of 
Einstein’s assumptions) ‘demands our recognition of the causal significance of 
absolute velocities’; and he went on to show? that time-dilatation, and all other 
phenomena and concepts of Special Relativity, have an unambiguous meaning if, 
and only if, there exists a basic reference frame for light-propagation, so that rela- 
tive to this frame uniform motion has an absolute significance and is associated 
with absolute effects due to the anisotropy of energy propagation relative to 
‘moving’ bodies. Thus Einstein’s oft-debated out-and-return journey assertion 
(in his 1905 paper) provides a clue to the existence of an ‘ether’ sought-after by 
Lorentz. And this ether, a universal reference frame for light-propagation, can 
now be strictly defined and observed astronomically.4 The recognition that all 
forms of energy have the same velocity relative to the same basic reference frame 
provides the ‘creative shift? whereby all field manifestations must be affected 
similarly by the anisotropy effect (s.e. in relation to moving bodies), so that all 
such fields have a common characteristic derived from the. broader concept of 
energy associated with a universal basic reference frame. 

The above arguments have, of course, already appeared explicitly or implicitly 
in a number of publications.® However, Zahar’s discussion on Lorentz’s develop- 
ing apparoch enables one to see more clearly the power and limitations of the 
Lorentz programme and to pinpoint the ‘creative shift’ which could only come 
when theory and observation had developed another fifty years. 

The wider picture that now emerges requires the recognition of two valid and 
complementary ways of formulating scientific theories, leading to two types of 
such theories. Following Einstein® and Saunders’, we may distinguish between 


P a ie ee [1973]. i Builder (rosei 
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€ Einstein [1919]. 7 Ibid., pp. 25-40. 
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‘constructive theories’ which attempt to interpret complex phenomena out of rela- 
tively simple assumptions (not necessarily based on direct observation), and 
‘theories of principle’ which attempt to deduce the consequences from general 
principles evident in nature. The Kinetic Theory of Gases is a good example of a 
constructive theory, and Thermodynamics is a typical theory of principle. Thus 
also, Lorentz’s approach aimed at a constructive theory, whereas Einstein con- 
sciously formulated Special Relativity as a theory of principle, realising correctly 
that this was at that time the only way to make substantial progress towards recon- 
ciling electromagnetic theory as described by Maxwell’s Equations with the 
Principle of Relativity. 

However, the progress of observations and ideas since 1905 has made it possible 
to now further develop Lorentz’s approach thereby adding new meaning to 
Special Relativity, resolving its apparent paradoxes (e.g. how can the measure of 
light-velocity be the same for all inertial reference frames?), and linking it firmly 
with modern cosmological and gravitational theory". It is suggested that each of 
these approaches has its place in the development of our understanding of nature. 
Depending on the circumstances, at some times one approach is the more appro- 
priate, at other times the second is the more fruitful. 

Finally, a mild rejoinder, Zahar backs his interpretation of the early Einstein’s 
philosophical attitudes with statements by Einstein from his later years. I am not 
convinced that hindsight statements by Einstein (or anyone else) really throw 
much light on his attitudes and reasoning in his early years, say up to 1905. You 
can quote Einstein, like the Bible or Shakespeare, to prove almost anything, and 
in fact this is done by the various contributors to ‘Schilpp’s book on Einstein. I 
believe, with John Saunders?, that Einstein’s attitudes changed considerably. 
during his lifetime—which is not remarkable since this happens with most think- 
ing people—and hence his later views on his earlier work were bound to be 
coloured by his more mature attitudes. Indeed, Einstein himself was well aware’ 
of this problem. Thus, for example, his conviction that mathematics alone can 
provide a priori information about the world was not evident in 1905, but appeared 
to develop with Minkowski’s geometrical representation of his theory and the 
consequent elaboration and generalisation of the metric to describe gravitational 
phenomena. His subsequent efforts to find a unified field theory in the same way 
were overtaken by events when fields and fundamental particles were found to 
exist in apparently great variety and number. To be fair to Zahar, his quotations 
of Einstein’s later thoughts and opinions are employed cautiously and intelligent- 
ly: however, in less able hands, this practice can easily lead to quite specious 
conclusions. 

8, J. PROKHOVNIK 
University of New South Wales 
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A LITTLE LEARNING CAN BE DANGEROUS* 


It has been proved that, under certain assumptions, it pays you ‘in expectation’ 
to acquire new information, when it is free. A precise formulation of this thesis, 
together with a proof, was given by Good, with historical references to Carnap, 
Ayer, Raiffa and Schlaifer, and Lindley. The ‘expectation’ in this result is your 
own expectation. In the present note it will be pointed out that the result can 
break down when the expectation is computed by someone else. It is of course 
familiar that an experiment can be misleading by bad luck, but this is not by 
itself a justification for ignoring free information. It is perhaps surprising at first 
sight that, ‘in expectation’, an experiment can be of negative value to a subject, 
in the opinion of another person who may or may not be better informed or have 
better judgment. 

The argument supporting the main thesis of this note is very short, but I 
should like to take the opportunity of replying to a criticism of Good [1966]. 
Let us first recall the result of that note in precise form. 

We refer to ‘you’, the subject, by the symbol S. Suppose that there are r 
mutually exclusive and exhaustive hypotheses H,, H,,..., H, and a choice of 
s acts, or classes of acts, A,, As, ..., A, Let your expected utility of act A, 
if hypothesis H, is true be U,(A, | Hì) = ugli = 1, 2,..., 737 = 1, 2... 5) 
and let your initial (prior) probability of H; be P,(H,) = pı (There will always 
be some previous evidence, but we take it for granted and omit it from the 
notation.) You now have the option of performing an experiment, or making an 
observation, whose possible outcomes are E}, Ey,..., Ep where P(E, | Hì) = 
Pir (i= 1, 2, ..., T; k = 1, 2,..., t). Here there is no need for a suffix S if 
we regard the hypotheses as being simple statistical hypotheses, for in this case 
the conditional probabilities p,, are ‘tautological’ (having values known by the 
definitions of the hypotheses and not subject to dispute nor to empirical veri- 
fication). Suppose further that the cost of the experiment is zero (or negligible), 
and that the expected utilities u; and the probabilities p, have sharp (precise) 
* This work was partly supported by a grant, No. NIH-Ror GM18770-02, from the 

Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare (U.S.). 


1 Good [1950], p. 119. 
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values. Then the theorem proved in Good [1966] is that, before the experiment 
is performed, the expected utility available to you would not be decreased in the 
light of the experiment, and would be increased unless the act recommended by 
the principle of rationality (maximising expected utility) is the same irrespective 
of the outcome of the experiment. So it is always rational for you to perform a 
costless experiment. 

It has been pointed out to me (by Isaac Levi and Teddy Seidenfeld) that, in 
the light of my repeated emphasis on the need for non-sharp subjective prob- 
abilities and utilities, I should have dealt also with the case where the u,,’s and 
prs are not sharp. The use of ‘comparative’ utilities and probabilities leads one 
to the conclusion that there will be situations where there is no rational choice 
between two options. As Dr Levi said in effect (private communication) the result 
of an observation might lead to a vaguer state of information than one had before, 
and so to a state of confusion. I think one way of coping with this criticism is to 
invoke the ‘black box’ theory of rationality (see Good [1950], [1952] and [1962]). 
In this theory, inequality judgments are plugged into the black box, but the 
calculations within the box are assumed to be performed with sharp values. The 
box will imply a discernment that we cannot be worse off by performing the 
experiment, and this result can therefore be regarded as proved if it is assumed 
that the black box theory is self-consistent. It was proved self-consistent by 
C. A. B. Smith [1961]. Although this argument seems a little too glib, I cannot 
see anything wrong with it. At any rate in what follows I shall assume sharp 
values. 

Suppose that some other person, T, who might be a demiurge (T for Teufel), 
has some other set of initial probabilities P {Hp (i = 1, 2, ..., r) although 
he agrees with the values of p,, and u,,; (for all ¢, j, and k), and he also knows 
S’s initial probabilities. It might be conjectured that, in T’s opinion, S is again 
better off in expectation if he performs the zero-cost experiment. But the 
following example shows that this conjecture is false. 

To disprove the conjecture we need very little notation because it can be done 
with a very simple example. We suppose that there are just two hypotheses, 
either a certain coin is ‘fair’ or it is double-headed, and that the acts available 
to S are to bet on one or other of these two hypotheses in a level bet. S must 
make the bet without examining the coin, but he is given the option of being 
told the outcome of a single toss of the coin. 

It so happens that initially S regards it as just ‘odds on’ (probability greater 
than a half) that the coin is fair, whereas T knows that the coin is indeed fair. 
(Or T’s estimate of the probability is close to 1.) S might be entirely rational in 
his opinion, in fact we can imagine that his subjective probabilities are 
‘credibilities’ if such things exist; but T happens to have more information. 

Then T knows that with chance one half, the coin will come up heads and 
that this would cause S rationally to regard the wrong hypothesis as ‘odds on’. 
In this case S will lose his bet. Thus T knows that S has nothing to gain and 
something to lose if he opts for the experimental information, and therefore 
T’s expectation of S’s utility is decreased if S opts for the experiment. T would 
do S a service by not allowing him to acquire the new information. This would 
be true even if the experiment consisted of several tosses of the coin, because 
we have considered a rather extreme situation where T knows the truth about 
the coin. In less extreme situations the result would be true only for experiments 
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involving a small amount of information. When ignorance is bliss, a little learning 
can be poison according to another man. 
I. J. GOOD 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, Blacksburg, Virginia 
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Review Articles 


OTTO NEURATH! 


This is the first volume in what promises to be a valuable collection (expected 
to grow eventually to some thirty volumes) of works relating directly or in- 
directly to the Vienna Circle. 

With an eye to the volumes to come, I will begin with some criticism of the 
editing of the first volume. There is no editorial introduction to it, only a general 
introduction to the series. Nor are the separate items introduced (other than by 
a foot-note reference to a numbered item in the bibliography at the back of the 
volume). And there is no subject index. After a biographical chapter (this is 
very good; I will revert to it) the reader comes first to some Chinese-style fables 
signed ‘La-Se-Fe’; a ‘Note by the Author’ says that they have been translated 
by Peter Zirngibel (Dresden) from Convent of the Seven Blessings, Peking, 1904. 
What are these doing here? Only when he is half-way through this chapter is 
the puzzled reader told that ‘La-Se-Fe’ and ‘Peter Zirngibel’ were among the 
pseudonyms used by Neurath. Why not tell him straight away? And why include 
these philosophically unrewarding bits of chinoiserie anyway? 

This brings me to a larger complaint. Since there is no editorial introduction 
there is no disclosure of the editors’ principles of selection; and one wonders 
what these were. The interests of Neurath that dominate this compilation are: 
Marxism and Isotypes. For the opening volume in a ‘Vienna Circle Collection’, 
there is surprisingly little of Neurath’s Vienna Circle work. None of his contri- 
butions to Erkenntnis is included. There is nothing on the idea of an encyclo- 
paedia of unified science (though the bibliography includes eight items on this 
subject). Neither ‘Protokollsitze’, nor ‘Pseudorationalismus der Falsifikation’, 
nor ‘Le développement du Cercle de Vienne . . .’ is translated here. And most of 
Neurath’s celebrated sayings are absent: there is no ‘universal slang’, no ‘Otto’s 
protocol at 3:17 o’clock . . .’, no sailors re-timbering their vessel on the open 
sea. Indeed, the only piece included here that is directly related to the work of 
the Vienna Circle is the famous manifesto, ‘Wissenschaftliche Weltaufassung: 
der Wiener Kreis’. According to Philipp Frank (whose recollections of Neurath 
might have been included in the biographical chapter), it was Neurath who 
invented the name ‘Wiener Kreis’—he thought it would give ‘The Scientific 
Conception of the World’ cheerful associations with the Viennese waltz and . 
other pleasant things.* 

Incidentally, the production of this manifesto required Neurath’s political 
skill. Schlick abhorred the idea that his seminar-group should turn into a 
philosophical sect with a corporate doctrine, and so could not be expected to 


t Review of Neurath, O. [1973]: Empiricism and Sociology. Edited by Marie Neurath and 
Robert S. Cohen. Dordrecht-Boston: D. Reidel. Vienna Circle Collection, 1. Pp. 


xx-+473. 
* Philipp Frank [1949], p. 48. 
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sympathise with the idea of a group manifesto. So Neurath waited until Schlick 
was safely away in America. Then he drafted a manifesto which cast Schlick as 
founder and centre of the Circle. It was vetted by Carnap and Hahn, who signed 
it with Neurath. According to Heinrich Neider (p. 49), Schlick ‘was not very 
enthusiastic about its formulations, especially those of a political or worldview 
character’ (it connects ‘modern empiricism’ with the ‘socialist attitudes’ of ‘the 
masses’, p. 317). But Schlick could hardly repudiate it: for it was dedicated to 
him and the preface stated that ‘the present pamphlet on the Vienna Circle... 
is to be handed to Schlick in October 1929 when he returns from his visiting 
professorship at Stanford University, California, as a token of gratitude and joy 
at his remaining in Vienna’ (p. 299). 

The opening chapter consists of a highly successful biographical pastiche 
composed of fragments written by Neurath himself, his father, his widow (who 
is co-editor), his son, and by Carnap, Kraft, Morris, Popper, and others. One 
gets a vivid impression of a man of enormous vitality and ebullience, an omni-_ 
vorous reader, a tireless and overpowering conversationalist, a forceful and 
effective organiser with a sharp eye for detail, and a revolutionary socialist. 
After 1918 ‘the revolution attracted him with magical power’ (Ernst Laken- 
bacher, p. 14). He had an opportunity to put socialism into practice when he 
became President of the Central Planning Office in Munich under the Socialist 
government of Bavaria, in March igrg. It was a turbulent period. The prime 
minister had just been murdered. Neurath stayed on when a ‘soviet republic’ was 
proclaimed. Civil war broke out. By mid-May Neurath was under arrest, and was 
afterwards imprisoned, briefly, for ‘treasonable’ activity. 

In the 19208 he was busy with, among other things, the Social and Economic 
Museum of Vienna and, of course, the Vienna Circle. Schlick and Carnap may 
have been the Circle’s intellectual leaders, but it was largely Neurath’s dominant 
personality and organising drive which transformed the Circle from an informal 
discussion club into a powerful philosophical cadre with its own journal, 
congresses, etc. 

When revolution and counter-revolution broke out in Vienna in February 
1934, Neurath was in Moscow; it was too dangerous for him to return, so he 
moved to the Hague where, anticipating that Vienna would become impossible, 
he had already founded a Visual Education Centre. (This last part of his story 
is beautifully told by his widow.) In May 1940 they managed to escape in an 
over-crowded boat to England. (‘I speak broken English fluently’, he had 
cheerfully announced in 1936.) They were released from internment in February 
1941, and moved to Oxford, where they founded an Isotype Institute. He 
lectured on logical empiricism at All Souls. On 22 December 1945, he was in 
his study with Marie Neurath. He laughed at something; she looked up—and 
found him dead. 

He possessed the kind of charisma that gets on some people’s nerves. Schlick 
declared that he could not bear Neurath’s loud voice, according to Heinrich 
Neider (p. 48), who adds: ‘These two men were opposites not only in their 
thinking but also in their personalities. Schlick, the soft-spoken tall man, 
supposed to be of aristocratic parentage, lived in the style of the grand bour- 
geoisie—he used to ride on horseback before his lectures—loved to travel, gave 
musical parties and dinners in the style of cultured rich people’ (p. 47), whereas 
Neurath was loud, bohemian, and boisterous. 
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So much for the man; now for such of his writings as are included here.* 
They range from a 1912 paper on “The Problem of the Pleasure Maximum’ (to 
which I will revert) to an unfinished 1945 paper on visual education, with papers 
on optics and on economic planning in between. And the quality is variable. 
There are some striking things. There are also passages which seem, at least to 
this politically unsympathetic reviewer, to lapse into Marxist propaganda (e.g. 
PP. 290, 297, 363), or into near-banality (e.g. “Who needs splinters must either 
wait for the splitting of wood to happen or do it himself’, p. 406). Also, Neurath 
had a habit of taking the stuffing out of bold-seeming statements by prefacing 
them with ‘to a certain degree’ or ‘under certain circumstances’ or ‘in a certain 
sense’ or ‘within a certain domain’, without indicating what degree, circumstances, 
sense, or domain. 

Is there a thread running through this variegated material which, if followed, 
might give some coherence and pattern to a discussion of it? J think there is. I 
‘have noticed a persistent and striking parallelism, or rather linkage, between 
Neurath’s philosophical ideas and his political ideas. (We touched on an example 
of this in the “Wiener Kreis’ manifesto.) I will consider four such philosophico- 
political links. 

(1) To begin with, there was for Neurath a close connection between his 
physicalism (which he regarded as an up-dated version of materialism) and his 

- Marxism. His argument for the tie-up seems to go something like this: physical- 
‘ism, and the demand for a unified science, requires a physicalist sociology; only 
Marxism provides such a sociology; so physicalism impels us towards Marxism. 
Once one recognises that ‘physicalism succeeds materialism’ (p. 359) one will 
‘no longer hesitate to speak of a “materialist unified science” and a “materialist 
sociology” ’ (loc. cit.); and ‘the living contemporary form of such sociology is 
Marxism. What sociology on a materialist foundation essentially is like can best 
be clarified by analysing the materialist conception of history . . >? (p. 363, his 
italics). 

The anti-metaphysics of the Vienna Circle was obviously a kind of Ecrasez 
Vinféme! But what particular infame were they mainly concerned to crush? With 
the disadvantage of hindsight I had supposed that the threat of Naziism had 
given them a horror of Germanic metaphysics and especially of Hegelianism. 
But this does not fit Neurath. He quotes Hegel at length and without disapproval 
on the historic’ destiny of the German people (pp. 336-7), and comments 
approvingly on Hegel’s recognition of ‘jumplike changes’ in history. His appraisal 
of Hegel was more Marxist than positivist: ‘Hegel’s doctrine was mostly used to 
support the regime. .. . But from Hegel’s exposition one can draw quite revolu- 
tionary reflections too’ (p. 348). Hegel’s ‘gigantic theodicy’, far from being dis- 
missed as metaphysical mumbo-jumbo, seems rather to have been regarded by 
Neurath as a precursor of his own idea of the unity of science: Hegel’s ‘philo- 
sophy of history inspired a comprehensive description of the whole course of 
society’; this meant that Hegel ‘must endeavour to give a uniform account of all 
factual sciences. This was largely the case’ (p. 336). Of course, this theodicy, 
with its demonstration of a divine dialectical order, needed to be de-theolo- 
logised: 

* [Editors’ note]: Professor R. S. Cohen has prepared a Note on Otto Neurath’s writings 
in English and in English translation. We hope to publish this in a later issue of the 

Journal, . 
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‘the true [i.e. Marxist] scholars tried scientifically to preserve the order thus 
demonstrated, and to eliminate God’ (p. 338). 


If not Hegel, then who or what was the infdéme? There is in this collection a 
long (and rather rambling and disappointing) attack on Spengler; but that was 
published in 1921, and does not employ positivist weapons. For Neurath, it 
seems, catholicism and bourgeois ideology were the infd@me, to be crushed by 
logical empiricism and physicalist sociology: ‘the revolutionary masses of 
workers . . . become more vigorous through anti-metaphysical physicalist 
sociology, and above all the fight against metaphysics and theology means the 
destruction of bourgeois ideology’ (p. 356). 

But how could physicalist sociology, which ‘knows only of such behaviour of 
men that one can observe and “photograph” scientifically’ (p. 361), have such 
an invigorating effect on workers? The answer, so far as I can discern it, seems to 
be this. Physicalist sociology, though descriptive, is not merely descriptive. There 
is no such thing as sociological neutrality (p. 417). Ethics (like metaphysics) has 
been exploded, but the better remnants have somehow got absorbed into the 
new sociology. That, at least, is how I construe this passage: 


A person of scientific attitude feels bound to organisations of men and 
behaves accordingly. In place of ‘ethics’, we have systematic sociology, in 
place of ‘ethical’ behaviour, behaviour within a group, determined socially. ` 
Certain endeavours to maintain a kind of ‘scientifically’ acceptable ‘ethics’ 
will continue for a while, until an incorporation into common action, and 
a scientific sociology as basis for it and for all collective behaviour, will have 
come into their own (p. 328, my italics). 


(2) Another link between Neurath’s physicalism and his socialism is his 
physicalistic conception of economic planning. So far as I know, he did not 
draw an explicit analogy between money and metaphysics; but he seems to 
have regarded money, rather as he regarded metaphysics, as a centuries-old sham 
which needs to be exposed so that it will no longer bewitch and befuddle 
people: ‘Once the nature of money will have been fully recognised, the scales 
will drop from everybody’s eyes, and the development of centuries will look like 
one great error’ (p. 145). Also, from a planner’s point of view, money is slippery 
stuff: ‘It is the essence of money that it cannot be directed’; so, ‘in a socialised 
economy, money no longer is a driving force. . . . Money could remain at best 
as a token . . ? (loc. cit.) Banks might be allowed during the transition period; 
but it seems that people would be unwise to pay money into them, since ‘with- 
drawals should not be allowed’ (p. 148). And after the transition period? ‘What 
then will replace net profits in a socialised economy?’ (p. 146). Answer: ‘We 
shall simply have to determine production and consumption . . . by direct 
consideration of the various possibilities’ (p. 147). Rather as Leibniz supposed 
God to select the best out of all possible worlds, so Neurath expected the 
Central Economic Office to consider in full detail all the possible ways in which 
the physical resources of the country might be used (‘one can prefer one plan to 
another only on the basis of a total estimate’, p. 264), and then choose. “Those 
who shy away from this should keep their hands off socialism’ (p. 147). This was 
written in 1919. 

The idea of physicalist economic planning which Neurath was advocating in 
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1919 was not presented as a distant utopian ideal, but as something to be put 
into effect forthwith (with Neurath himself playing a role). ‘At present’, he 
wrote, ‘we live in a period of conscious shaping of life’ (p. 150). And: 


Successful socialisation is possible only of the whole and from above. 
If one wants to socialise at all it should be done at once and quickly . 
(loc. cét.)? 


What considerations should govern the choice between rival plans? Presumably 
the happiness of people will be the main consideration. The problem of measur- 
ing happiness occupied Neurath, off and on, for at least thirty years. It is a 
difficult problem, especially when approached from a physicalist standpoint 
that allows only ‘photographable’ behaviour to be taken into account. Neurath’s 
attitude to it oscillated. Sometimes he came close to conceding its insolubility; 
at other times he made programmatic assertions that it will be solved, though 
without vouchsafing how. An early (1912) discussion of the problem ended on a 
defeatist note: 


Perhaps struggle will decide which view about the best order of life shall be 
victorious; perhaps preference will be given to one order out of those in 
question, and the choice may be made with the help of an inadequate 
metaphysical theory or in some other way; tossing coins would be much 
more honest (p. 122). 


In 1931 he took an optimistic line: 


One can now begin to compare the standards of living of different men on 
the basis of objectively ostensible characteristics. . . . 


If one wants to treat these problems more accurately, one must set up a 
scale of living standards, which would be comparable to the hardness scale 
in mineralogy (p. 401). 


In 1942 he claimed that ‘happiness conditions’ can be represented by Isotype 
‘diagrams (which I will discuss later), representing visually the amounts of 
‘food, shelter, accidents, bullying, civil liberty’ etc. associated with a certain 
walk of life (p. 424). These ‘silhouettes’ of ‘happiness conditions’ may then be 
compared with one another. 

But if one silhouette excels another on some counts and is excelled by the 
other on other counts, is there any way of summing their respective values to 
discover which-on balance is best? Neurath conceded that there is not: 


We have no unit for measuring the various items and for thus computing 
them and forming one characteristic number. No ‘value reckoning’ helps 
us here and moreover ‘mathematical economics’ would lead us astray 


(p. 425). 
Thus even if a Central Economic Council, composed of ‘ “Brain trusts” of 


1 By 1928 this had become a rather distant ideal: ‘Perhaps the time will come when occupa- 
tions and men will be considered as a connected whole, which of course presupposes 
that the total process of production and distribution ts ruled according to a plan’ (p. 282, 
my italics). 
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first-class scientists’ (p. 426), could survey all physical possibilities, it could, on 
Neurath’s own admission, hardly make a non-arbitrary choice between them. 

In some ways Neurath was more in the tradition of Saint-Simon (who does 
not figure in this volume) than of Marx. Here is a description by Hayek of 
Saint-Simon’s Introduction aux travaux scientifiques du xix® siècle (1807-8): 

Yet, with all its defects, the work is a remarkable document. It combines, 
for the first time, nearly all the characteristics of the modern scientistic 
organiser. The enthusiasm for physicism (it is now called physicalism) and 
the use of ‘physical language’, the attempt to ‘unify science’ and to make it 
the basis of morals, the contempt for all ‘theological’, that is anthropo- 
morphic, reasoning, the desire to organise the work of others, particularly 
by editing a great encyclopedia, and the wish to plan life in general on 
scientific lines are all present.! 

(3) I now turn to another philosophico-political link, this time between 
Neurath’s idea of a unified physicalist language and his proletarian socialism. 
And J will go on to suggest that each of these connected ideas was extended— 
the former into the pictorial language of Isotype, the latter into the idea of 
international socialism—and that there was again a link between their respective 
extensions. 

However one appraises Neurath’s thesis of the reducibility of all scientific 
theories and concepts to a physicalist observation language, together with its 
corollary that ‘Physicalism knows no “depth”, everything is on the “surface” ?’ 
(p. 326, Neurath’s italics), one must surely sympathise with the motive behind 
his reductionism. This was a concern for what he called ‘the humanisation of 
knowledge’ (p. 232). In a striking passage he declared that the Middle Ages will 
end as ‘soon as all men can participate in a common culture and the canyon 
between educated and uneducated people has disappeared’ (p. 224). Statements 
expressed in a physicalistic observation language can be readily understood by 
ordinary people. But as they stand, the theories of contemporary science are 
accessible only to a small intellectual elite. Thus if those theories could be 
reduced to a ‘common neutral and democratic language’ (p. 232) they would be 
humanised and democratised. Neurath expressed this picturesquely and opti- 
mistically when he wrote: l 


One day Einstein’s relativity theory will be taught to everybody as simply 
as Kepler’s theory is today. It seemed very strange and difficult to his con- 
temporaries, but today it is demonstrated by means of oranges, knitting 
needles and candles. (loc. cit.) 


That science should be available to all, and not just to a few (mainly bour- 
geois) intellectuals, is a noble idea; at the very least, we can surely agree that 
there should be no class divisions in the republic of scientific knowledge. Un- 
fortunately, this was not exactly Neurath’s view. What he wanted was not just 
the democratisation but the proletarianisation of science. For him, the struggle 
of science against metaphysics was bound up with the struggle of the proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie: 

It is precisely the proletariat that is the bearer of science without meta- 
physics (p. 297). 
1 Hayek [1952], p. 123. 
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At another place, Neurath mentions the fear of ‘some representatives of the 
proletarian struggle’ that science and culture may be damaged by revolution; 
he comments: 


And so, all the more significant it is that closer investigation can show that 
scientific thinking is safeguarded best by the proletariat which can use it 
to best advantage, whereas among its adversaries an unscientific attitude 
often strengthens the front-line (p. 252). 


(The editors report (pp. 82-3) that Neurath exasperated Schlick with his fre- 
quent interjections of ‘metaphysics!’ during the Circle’s discussion of Witt- 
genstein’s Tractatus. One wonders whether this rhetorical passage does not 
invite a similar interjection. Just what does ‘closer investigation can show... .’ 
mean? Whatever it means, the passage does not meet the serious question it 
purports to answer.) 


(4) I now turn to the link between the internationalist aspect of Neurath’s 
socialism and his development of the idea of a physicalist language into a new 
kind of pictorial language (Isotype: the name was invented by Marie Neurath) 
that could be internationally understood. 

I will not dwell much on the former. Briefly, Neurath believed that world 
peace requires socialist revolutions in all capitalist countries (see, e.g. pp. 270-1) 
resulting, eventually, i in a ‘socialist world empire’ @. 289) organised according to 
‘a world economic plan’ (p. 273). (He was not a ‘minute philosopher’.) 

In Neurath’s Isotype language, information and statistics are conveyed by 
simple, stylised pictorial symbols. For example, the death-rate of 2 country at 
different periods might be represented by rows of coffins, each coffin standing 
for so many deaths a year. There were various ideas behind this language. One 
was that the human mind has always been more receptive of images than of 
words, and that this tendency is being aggravated in the modern world: 


Modern man is conditioned by the cinema and a wealth of illustrations 
. If one wants to spread knowledge, one should use means similar to 
modern advertisements (p. 214). 


(This was written in 1925, in connection with the Social and Economic Museum 
in Vienna.) 

Also Isotype was a kind of fulfilment of Neurath’s physicalist empiricism. 
Classical empiricism had conceived all knowledge as growing out of what were, 
in the end, private images. (Something of this idea was retained in the ‘methodo- 
logical solipsism’ of Carnap’s Aufbau; Neurath, and Popper, persuaded him to 
abandon it.) In Isotype, knowledge is encapsulated in physical images. 

But it seems that the main motive for the development of Isotype was Neurath’s 
belief that it would overcome language barriers between peoples. Carnap was 
an enthusiastic Esperantist.1 But Esperanto has-.to be learnt. Isotype: was 
intended to be immediately understandable by anyone in any part of the world. 
(Actually, quite a few of the illustrations of it given in this volume have had to 
be accompanied by some verbal explanation. I do not know what a Bantu would 
make of the representation on p. 242 of the spreading of tuberculosis. Also, 


1 See Carnap [1963], p. 69. 
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Isotype is unlike Esperanto in being an essentially didactic language: informa- 
tion and instructions can be imparted, but the recipient cannot answer back.) 
Neurath’s motto, in this connection, was ‘Words divide, pictures unite’ (p. 217). 


Visual education leads to internationalisation much more than word 
education does (p. 247). 


Besides being more international, visual education from the beginning 
enforces a more human approach than education through words. It can 
only deal with things which are within the grasp of everyone’s understand- 
ing.... I wish to promote visual education as an element of human brother- 


hood (p. 248). 
Isotype soon caught on in some places. Already by 1933 Neurath could report: 


In the Soviet Union, the Council of People’s Commissars has issued a 
special decree to the effect that ‘Dr Neurath’s method of graphic representa- 
tion of statistics is to be applied in all schools, trade unions, public and 
co-operative organisations’ (p. 222). 


(A happy personal touch of Neurath’s was to sign his letters with Isotype-like 
drawings of an elephant; see p. 65.) 

In conclusion, I want to look into a question which obviously agitated Neurath, 
namely the question of the predictive power of the ‘new’ empirical and physicalist 
sociology. í 

Here, two things should be borne in mind. First, by Neurath’s own yard- 
stick, this sociology was either a genuine part of unified science, or it was 
nothing; and a putative scientific statement has ‘significance only in so far as it 
can be tested empirically’ (p. 313). Second, Neurath imputed to this sociology 
a role of truly colossal importance: it was to provide the knowledge on the basis 
of which a ‘total transformation’ (p. 261) of the whole structure of national and 
international life was to be effected; and after the transformation a huge amount 
of sociological knowledge would continue to be needed for the planning of the 
‘socialist world empire’. Clearly, it would need to be very good sociology; which 
meant, for a Vienna Circle empiricist, that it should be predictively powerful, 
and that its predictions should be pretty successful. Neurath endorsed this: 
‘Prediction of the coming social structure and of the functioning of a given social 
structure is then at the centre of a planned way of life’ (p. 403, my italics). 

The concluding section of his Empirical Sociology (1931), entitled ‘Sociological 
Prognosis’, is concerned with just this question. It contains some confident- 
sounding pronouncements: 


Sociology improves its predictions, and on the whole it can predict with 
growing success (p. 407). 
. . . scientific sociology . . . tells the masses what the future will bring them 
(p. 409, his italics). 
But I get the impression that this was whistling in the dark. The first of these 
quotations concludes a long discussion of the limitations of sociological predic- 
tion: Neurath stressed that inventions cannot be predicted (p. 405) and that 
sociological predictions have a disturbing influence on their subject-matter; he 
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insisted that ‘the predictions we make must remain indefinite on many points’, 
and that ‘all our predictions can assume several forms’ (p. 407). 

More telling than these admitted limitations and qualifications, however, is 
the fact that in this section Neurath does not produce one genuine specimen of 
a sociological prediction made in advance and logically capable of being refuted 
by subsequent developments. Marx ventured predictions of this kind. As we saw, 
Neurath considered Marxism ‘the most modern sociology on a materialist basis 
(which in the end means physicalism, the most modern form of materialism)’ 
(p. 410). So one might have expected Neurath, in a section explicitly devoted to 
sociological prognosis, to look carefully at the empirical success or failure of 
Marx’s main predictions. He leaves this question untouched. What he does 
adduce, in support of the prognostic power of his sociology, are various pseudo- 
predictions: that is, ‘predictions’ which, Neurath now claims with hindsight at 
time łą could have been made at tọ about a development now known to have 
occurred at 4. For instance: 


By carefully examining the situation and structure of classes in Russia 
around 1900, one can predict the mechanism of the revolution which was 


then preparing itself (p. 410). 
Again: 
H [the sociologist] wants to deduce the fate of Europe in 1850 from its 


fate in 1800, he will above all try to describe the mass situations and to 
establish relations which allow prediction . . . (p. 370). 


At one place (p. 372) he declares: “That economic crises occur, that rationalism 
develops, can be structurally deduced . . .’, but without saying what sociological 
premisses these things can be deduced from. At another place he lays down 
what sort of thing should go into the predictive premisses, but without mention- 
ing what predictions would be deducible therefrom: 


For instance, ‘historical materialism’ would seek to base its predictions 
about the U.S.S.R., where the swiftest changes are now [1931] taking place, 
on the present class structure. It would note that above all it is industrial 
and agricultural workers that are decisive, that the ‘kulaks’ are being pushed 
back, that the groups of ‘new bourgeoisie’ will hardly play an important 
role. But it is already difficult to predict in detail how far this socialist total 
organisation will succeed or fail. .. . Nevertheless, if one succeeds in making 
some statements, it will be on the basis of Marxist analyses as sketched 
here... (p. 411). 


The suspicion begins to dawn, at least on this sceptical reviewer, that Neurath’s 
‘Empirical Sociology’ could yield no predictions and was therefore without 
scientific content; that the great system which was to guide the proletariat in 
bringing about a ‘total transformation’ should have been regarded, from Neurath’s 
strict empiricist point of view, as on a par with the despised systems of meta: 
physics and theology with which the bourgeoisie propped up their political 
aspirations. 

There is even some evidence in the present volume that Neurath shared this 
suspicion. His son Paul reports that his father persistently tried to dissuade him 
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from becoming a sociologist: ‘He did not think that this was a “field” with a 
“subject matter” ’ (p. 39). 


J. W. N. WATKINS 


The London School of Economics 
and Political Science 
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ORTHODOXY IN QUANTUM MECHANICS? 


The formalism we now know as E quantum mechanics (QM) was 
developed i in a great flowering of theoretical activity over a very short space of 
time (1925-7). Different points of departure, associated with the ideas of Heisen- 
berg and Schrédinger, were rapidly united in the transformation theory of 
Jordan and Dirac, while the mathematical shortcomings of Dirac’s work were 
surmounted in a theory of amazing power and beauty by the mathematician von 
Neumann, the so-called Hilbert space formulation of QM. 

But it must be remembered that these theories were developed, not as abstract 
mathematical exercises, but in direct response to the extraordinary experimental 
discoveries which had built up during the preceding quarter of a century to 
challenge the concepts and methods of classical physics. From its inception then 
the question of the interpretation of QM was well to the fore, but in marked 
contrast to the rapidity with which the formalism came to be accepted by physi- 
cists, mainly due to its quite extraordinary explanatory power over the whole 
range of atomic and molecular physics as those subjects were then known, 
debates and arguments about what the formalism might be interpreted to mean, 
and what were the philosophical implications of the proposed interpretations, 
have continued over a period of nearly fifty years, and remain at the present time 
as an outstanding challenge to philosophers of science. 

In his book The Logical Analysis of Quantum Mechanics Professor Scheibe has 
set himself the task of presenting a careful and exact analysis of some of the out- 
standing problems from the so-called Copenhagen, or orthodox, point of view. 
The name ‘Copenhagen’ derives from the fact that the major contribution to the 
development of the orthodox interpretation was made by Niels Bohr, referred to 
by Heisenberg as the source of the ‘Kopenhagener Geist der Quantentheorie’. 
Undoubtedly Bohr’s approach to the interpretation of QM is philosophically the 
most interesting and penetrating of any of the quantum theorists, but his views 
were not held, at any rate without some modification, by some who would 
undoubtedly have regarded themselves as his disciples. Both Heisenberg, and to 
an even more marked extent von Neumann, departed from the Bohrian position, 


3 Review of E. Scheibe [1973]: The Logical Analysis of Quantum Mechanics, Oxford: 
Pergamon Press, £6.50. Pp. viii + 204. 
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and the mainstream orthodox exposition is usually a blend of different strands 
deriving from a variety of sources. Anyone endeavouring to present an exhaustive 
account of QM must endeavour to draw these strands apart and exhibit QM, not 
as a single formulation, but as a possibility of different interpretations which 
may then be critically compared and assessed. Scheibe does not actually attempt 
such an undertaking in its entirety. He is more concerned with presenting a 
number of ways of formulating some selected problems of QM within orthodoxy 
on the grounds that this may prepare the reader for taking part in the debate 
between orthodoxy and its critics, or indeed between the different varieties of 
orthodoxy. As Scheibe puts it‘... the immediate question is: what is being 
debated?’. This limited objective has useful and not so useful consequences. The 
useful consequence is that there is space for very detailed discussion of what is 
discussed. The disadvantage is that one is in no position, as a result of reading 
this book, to defend orthodoxy (or to reject it) since the criticisms levelled against 
it are only mentioned in passing. Perhaps a sequel setting out the critical positions 
in as much detail as the orthodox theory will be usefully forthcoming from 
Professor Scheibe’s pen. 

Turning to the scheme of the book under discussion, Scheibe begins with an 
interesting chapter setting forth the main lines of Bohr’s thought as expressed in 
the many essays he wrote, which usually have the deceptive appearance of 
popular or semi-popular expositions, but which reveal the central fact that Bohr 
saw in OM the working out of a general philosophy of nature. In fact it is clear 
that Bohr was convinced that in his idea of complementarity lay the key to 
epistemological puzzles arising in many aspects of human experience. Scheibe 
confines himself to Bohr’s remarks in connection with physics, and his treatment 
here is very complete and lucid, bringing out the essential ideas in a way which 
invites favourable comparison with the recent critiques of Bohr’s philosophy by 
Feyerabend [1968], [1969] and by Hooker [1972]. The most remarkable thing 
about Bohr’s contribution to the foundations of QM is that it proceeds with the 
minimum of formal development. Bohr places the greatest emphasis on drawing 
out the correct conceptual framework within which to analyse the quantal 
description of atomic phenomena. This must precede the mathematical formula- 
tion, which should simply express the conceptual analysis which Bohr believed 
was suggested, or even necessitated, by the experimental situation with regard 
to the complementarity of the wave and particle pictures of matter and of radia- 
tion. Scheibe discusses the difficult question of the rôle played in Bohr’s thinking 
by his analysis of idealised or gedanken experiments. He concludes, I think 
correctly, that these were intended by Bohr to exemplify his general position, 
and were in no sense used to go beyond or extend the ideas originated in his more 
general discussions. Their importance lies mainly in demonstrating the self- 
consistency of Bohr’s ideas when these were applied to measurements on the 
apparatus used in some primary measurement, phenomena wherein Einstein and 
other critics of Bohr sought to demonstrate some kind of logical contradiction 
within orthodox OM. 

In the second chapter of his book Scheibe takes up the task of presenting the 
mathematical formulation of QM, basing the work mainly on the ideas of von 
Neumann. He carefully distinguishes four possible different methods for 
developing the theory, posing first of all the question of whether states should 
(ontic formulation) or should not be assigned to individual quantum objects, 
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and secondly correlating these two possibilities with the interpretation of 
probability statements either as expressing states of knowledge about individual 
objects (epistemic interpretation) or as specifying relative frequencies in statisti- 
cal ensembles of individual objects (statistical interpretation). His analysis of the 
concept of probability in QM is somewhat superficial, and as usual he makes no 
attempt to assess the relative merits of the different approaches he is at pains to 
distinguish. He simply takes over in an uncritical manner, effectively, the sub- 
jective and frequency interpretations of probability. In regard to the ontic 
formulation he recognises a third interpretation which appears to have close 
affinities with Popper’s propensity theory, regarding probability as an objective 
property of an individual object in relation to a repeatable experimental arrange- 
ment for observing it. But again Scheibe’s account is disappointing and fails 
annoyingly to discuss the philosophical arguments for or against his ontic 
formulation. The question of how classical probability theory (as represented 
for example by the Kolmogorov axioms) may need to be modified in the quantum- 
mechanical context is not raised explicitly. T'he work of Varadarajan ([1962]) and 
Prugovethi ([1967]) is referred to, the latter very briefly, later in the book, but the 
important contribution of Fine ([1968]) to this discussion is not mentioned. 

Scheibe takes some pains to express QM as a generalisation of an indeterminis- 
tic formulation of classical mechanics (following essentially ideas presented by 
von Neumann many years ago). While this is an interesting topic in its own right, 
the relevance to characteristic features of QM of the admitted inadequacy in 
idealised assumptions about exact measurements of continuous variables is 
probably minimal. Such points are of great interest when one is discussing 
difficulties associated with theoretical extensions of QM, for example in relativis- 
tic quantum field theory or elementary particle physics generally, but in non- 
relativistic QM the essential introduction of such ideas, which von Neumann, 
incidentally, found a pleasing feature of his formulation as against Dirac’s, is 
something of a side issue. 

A brief chapter follows dealing with the formulation of QM in terms of 
properties rather than quantities (essentially one asks, instead of what values 
does some observable have, the related question does this observable have such 
and such a value: the answer to the first question is a number, or perhaps a set of 
numbers, the answer to the second is yes or no). Scheibe then turns to the 
problem of determinacy versus indeterminacy in the formulation of a theory 
with particular reference to QM. His ideas here are not particularly novel. OM 
is deterministic in so far as the state description varies in a precise way with time 
in accordance with the time-dependent Schrödinger equation, so long as no 
measurements intervene; it is indeterministic in so far as the specification of 
state in QM is a probabilistic one. When he comes to discuss the significance of 
the Heisenberg uncertainty relations Scheibe makes some useful distinctions as 
to what one might want to mean by the uncertainties involved. He proceeds to 
give a clear analysis of the usual one and two slit experiments which bring out so 
many of the puzzles of QM. He refers briefly to the Beck and Niissenzweig 
analysis of diffraction by a slit but does not emphasise the point, not always 
maintained in the literature, that their treatment cannot properly be used to 
furnish a counterexample to Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle in the case of a 
narrow slit. 

At this point in his book Scheibe interpolates a short chapter on what he 
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calls the von Neumann programme. Essentially Scheibe distinguishes two ways 
of presenting a theory in physics. Firstly we may select a class of physical con- 
cepts and a class of mathematical structures and represent the former in terms of 
the latter. The disadvantage of this procedure according to Scheibe is that the 
mathematical theory in general contains a lot of ‘surplus’ structure having no 
physical interpretation. Scheibe therefore endorses the programme, initiated in 
QM by von Neumann, of attempting a direct axiomatisation of the physical 
concepts. Scheibe’s enthusiasm for such an approach, which he regards as much 
more profound, appears to be engendered by an underlying commitment to an 
uncompromisingly realist view of theories, and the correctness of his appraisal 
.of the rôle of mathematics in theoretical physics is certainly arguable. The 
surplus structure of the mathematical theory may provide the means most 
suitable for modifying or adjusting the physical theory—the example of analytic 
S-matrix theory in modern elementary particle physics is an excellent example of 
such a possibility. 

In the final two chapters of the book Scheibe addresses himself to two key 
topics in the understanding of orthodox QM: the reduction of states and the 
vexed question of completeness. By the reduction of states is meant the change in 
the state of a quantum-mechanical system consequent on measurement. In 
orthodox OM the process of measurement is supposed to convert an initially 
pure state into a final mixture which would correspond to a transition (in 
Heisenberg’s phraseology) from a potentiality for various possibilities to the 
actualisation of these possibilities, from an objective probability of tendency to a 
subjective probability of incomplete knowledge (as to which final state has in 
fact been actualised). But such a transition (pure state to mixture) is formally 
inconsistent with the time-dependent Schrödinger equation. How is this 
contradiction to be resolved? There are two main lines of approach: (z) we 
accept that measurement is quite a different process from ordinary dynamical 
interaction and the law governing the change of state is accordingly also different, 
(2) we try to effect some sort of reconciliation between the two ways in which 
states can alter. This second alternative was von Neumann’s way and is the 
objective of a wide range of literature dealing with the theory of measurement 
in the context of orthodox QM. Scheibe follows von Neumann closely in his 
general approach and claims to prove that weak reduction (i.e. in so far as 
measurements of observables which correlate object and apparatus are ignored, 
the required mixture is obtained) is feasible, whereas strong reduction (the final 
state is a mixture even with respect to correlation measurements) is not possible. 
This was von Neumann’s own conclusion and Scheibe’s re-writing of his ideas 
does not seem to add anything, except a greatly more complicated presentation. 
My main criticism of Scheibe here is that he quite overlooks the important work 
of Wigner [1952] and Araki and Yanase [1960] which showed that the von 
Neumann formulation of the measurement process was inconsistent with the 
measurement of quantities referring to the object which failed to commute with 
additive (i.e. with respect to the Hilbert spaces of object and apparatus) quantities 
which were conserved during the measurement. A correct formulation of the 
measurement problem within orthodox QM must allow for the resulting non- 
ideality of measurement (using d’Espagnat’s terminology). The possibility that 
the apparatus is initially not in a pure state but a mixture should also be allowed 
for. (This point is dealt with by Scheibe.) Such an analysis (which incidentally 
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fails to solve the measurement paradox) has been supplied by d’Espagnat [1966] 
(see also Earman and Shimony [1968], Stein and Shimony [1971]). But none of 
this well known work is referred to by Scheibe. I regard this omission as the 
most serious defect in a book devoted to such a detailed and careful account of the 
orthodox position as Scheibe claims to provide. 

Having failed to justify the strong reduction of states within the von Neumann 
analysis, Scheibe gives no attention to the two main approaches to solving this 
problem within a uniform quantum—mechanical description of nature, viz. to 
utilise the classical nature of the measuring apparatus on the one hand, or 
the irreversible features of the measurement process on the other. The relevance 
of Bohr’s ideas, expounded so clearly by Scheibe in his opening chapter, to these 
modern approaches could have been usefully discussed. The reviewer’s own 
opinion is that Bohr’s views are much closer to the ‘classical apparatus’ 
programme as expounded most clearly for example in Jauch, Wigner and Yanase 
[1967] than to the irreversibility approach, whose leading protagonist has been 
Bohr’s old disciple, the late Professor Rosenfeld (lending the weight of his 
authority to the Italian school and more recently the Brussels school of quantum 
statistical mechanics). My reading of Bohr would be to support the thesis that 
irreversibility may complete a phenomenon but plays an essentially secondary 
‘role in cbjectifying it. Bohr himself, of course, had no patience with the view 
that strong reduction was a feature of human consciousness, as believed by von 
Neumann himself, and advocated in more recent times by Wigner. But Bohr’s 
true attitude to the measurement problem is hard to disentangle, ‘oscillating 
between a metaphysical position regarding measurement as an irreducible 
constituent of the epistemological framework, and a practical down-to-earth 
view that measurement interactions are ordinary quantum mechanical processes. 
This equivocation is of course in keeping with Bohr’s constant emphasis on the 
dual role of apparatus as observer (classical description) and potential object af 
observation (quantum- -mechanical description). 

Finally there is the question of completeness. The point here is whether in 
principle or practice the limited probabilistic description of states in QM could 
or indeed, as claimed by Einstein in the famous Einstein-Rosen-Podolsky ~ 
paradox, should, be augmented by a more complete description. The first 
possibility leads to a discussion of hidden variables in QM and the various 
‘proofs’ for the impossibility of introducing them. The validity of such proofs 
depends on what one is prepared to admit as a legitimate hidden-variable theory 
(Kochen and Specker [1967] demonstrate for example that hidden variables of a 
sort are always possible). Scheibe does little more than review the literature on 
this problem with particular emphasis on the rather unfamiliar work of Kamber. 

Next Scheibe discusses the ERP paradox. He stresses that Einstein did not 
here try to prove that QM was inconsistent within itself, but that elements of 
reality existed which had no counterpart in the theory, hence one should expect 
it to be augmented to accommodate them. Scheibe re-writes the argument by 
first extending QM to include essentially definitions of what it means for a 
quantity to be real in a state and what it means for knowledge of a state to be 
complete. Introducing the famous ERP criterion for an element of reality (certain 
knowledge can be acquired without any physical disturbance of the system), 
Scheibe demonstrates a strict logical contradiction. As a variation he discusses 
the more usual version of the paradox in terms of acquiring information about 
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one physical system by observing another with which it has interacted in the past. 
Scheibe concludes an extended and very precise analysis of all aspects of the 
paradox by referring to Bohr’s solution, vis. it all depends what one means by the 
expression ‘without in any way disturbing a system’. The conditions for 
defining the value of a quantity referring to the first system are inextricably 
involved with the observations we make on the second system, and the non- 
separability of quantum objects is a fact one must learn to live with, however it 
may offend a classically inspired intuition. There is no doubt that the ERP 
argument caused,a radical deepening of Bohr’s philosophical insight, and as 
Scheibe rightly stresses, Bohr’s concept of an indivisible ‘phenomenon’ as the 
primary object of quantum-mechanical discussion was first really crystallised in 
his reply to ERP. 

In summary then Scheibe’s book continues the tradition of Pergamon’s 
International Series of Monographs in Natural Philosophy (of which this work is 
Volume 56) in providing detailed and authoritative accounts of important areas 
of physics. The major criticism is that the book has no unifying theme, it is 
really a selection of very detailed discussions on disjoint problems, rather as if 
the author were preparing and gathering his own ideas for a more comprehensive 
presentation of the whole subject. It provides no detailed apologetic for the 
orthodox interpretation of QM but rather a spring-board from which such an 
apologetic might usefully be launched. Of topics not referred to in the book, 
mention might be made of quantum logic. Clearly Scheibe’s silence on this 
subject reflects a nice distinction between the logic of physics and what Finkel- 
stein has aptly referred to as the physics of logic. The translation of the highly 
technical text is excellent (the only inelegancy noted was in the middle of p. 123) 
and the number of misprinted symbols and formulae is commendably few. The 
bibliography is fairly complete although the existence of the excellent English 
translation of Duhem’s The Aim and Structure of Physical Theory is sur- 
prisingly not referred to. Finally the logical symbolism is somewhat obscure and 
some symbols are not defined or in one case defined many pages after it was first 
used. These points should not detract, however, from the final impression that 
Scheibe has displayed exemplary technical skill in deploying his very detailed 
arguments, and within its self-imposed limitations this book is undoubtedly 
an important contribution to the extensive literature on the foundations of OM. 


M. L. G. REDHEAD 
Chelsea College, 
University of London 
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PROPENSITIES AND PROBABILITIES 


x In 1953 or thereabouts, Karl Popper brought forth into the world a new 
interpretation of probability: the propensity interpretation. According to this 
view, probability represents something objective and empirical, as it does on 
frequency or limiting frequency interpretations of probability; but it is a 
: property not of a sequence or class of trials, but rather of a set of circumstances. 
It is a theoretical property of something (of exactly what we shall have to con-’ 
sider in due course), and more than that it is an explicitly dispositional property. 
In recent years quite a number of philosophers (Mellor, Levi, Hacking, Gillies, 
Fetzer, among others) have become persuaded that in principle this is the right 
approach to interpreting probability. Not only that, in recent years the propensity 
view of probability has been attributed, retroactively, to such writers as Cramér 
and Braithwaite and Hempel. There is, to be sure, a ‘theoretical counterpart of 
relative frequencies’ view that may be attributed both to Cramér and to Braith- 
waite (among others) as well, I think, as to Levi; whether this attribution is 
correct, and whether it is appropriate to characterise it as a brand of propensity 
theory is a question that would involve me in historical and terminological 
questions I should prefer to avoid. 

There is one terminological matter that is worth mentioning, however. 
Most of the writers whose ideas I propose to discuss introduce their topic with an 
explicit disclaimer to the effect that they do not pretend to deal with all the uses 
of ‘probability’, but only those uses that are made of ‘probability’ in scientific 
hypotheses or statistical laws. It is hard to imagine a statistical law or hypothesis 
—except of the most elementary kind, hardly worthy of the word ‘law’—in 
which the word ‘probability’ (or ‘chance’, or what have you) occurs. Statistical 
laws are like other quantitative laws: as they are usually expressed, they involve 
mathematical symbols, and no words, and thus not the word ‘probability’, Nor 
do such laws typically involve even the letter ‘P’, nor do they involve the set 
function ‘P’ is sometimes supposed to denote, which in turn might be inter- 
preted as a probability, which in turn might be given one or another sort of 
ontological or epistemic interpretation. Set functions, satisfying the typical 
probability axioms, are sometimes encountered in proofs concerning distribution 
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functions and their properties, but this is a slender ground for proposing to talk 
about ‘the meaning of “probability” as that term occurs within the context of 
statistical laws’. Typically, a statistical law has the form: Q (a quantity, or a 
random quantity or a random ‘variable’) is distributed in some set R according to 
F (a distribution function). For example, ‘The weight of adult male frogs of 
species X is roughly normal (w, d*)’. One may propose to interpret this statistical 
law by reference to phrases involving ‘probability—such as: the law is 
true if and only if for every k, the probability of an adult male frog of species 
K having a weight less than k is ¢(k), where ¢ is the normal distribution 
function with mean w and variance d*. This is a curious sort of interpretation, 
since the variable k is bound by a quantifier outside the probability context; we 
are asked to interpret a relatively straightforward statement about a distribution 
by means of a continuum of statements about probabilities. Perhaps it can be 
done and perhaps it is even worthwhile; it is a point we shall return to. I wish to 
emphasise here only the fact that what seems central to statistical laws in science 
is the notion of a distribution, rather than the notion of probability. Even the 
behaviour of the perennial penny is most often described without probability, by 
saying that the distribution of heads on a sequence of n throws is Binomial with 
parameters n and 0.5. 
Popper introduces the propensity interpretation in the following words: 


‘Every experimental arrangement is Hable to produce, if we repeat the 
experiment very often, a sequence with frequencies which depend on this 
particular experimental arrangement. These virtual frequencies may be 
called probabilities. But since the probabilities turn out to depend upon the 
experimental arrangement, they may be looked upon as properties of this 
arrangement. They characterise the disposition, or the propensity, of the 
experimental arrangement to give rise to certain characteristic frequencies 
when the experiment is often repeated’ 1 
As Fetzer and Giere*® have observed, there is a possible ambiguity in this 
passage: are probabilities to be identified with virtual frequencies? Or with a dis- 
positional property of the experimental arrangement? This ambiguity recurs later 
in the same volume; in his reply to those who discussed his paper, Popper writes: 
‘According to the propensity interpretation, probability statements may be said 
to make assertions about virtual frequencies; but they may also be said to make 
assertions about the experimental situation and the ‘tendencies’ inherent in 
it...’.2 The same ambiguity even occurs in his 1959 article, The Propensity 
Interpretation of Probability: ‘. . . we may interpret “b” [in “p(a,b)”] as the name 
of a (potential or virtual) sequence of events, . . .’.4 
In the later article he is more explicit than in the earlier that propensities are 
dispositional properties: ‘Like all dispositional properties, propensities 
exhibit ...’. But he still fails to see a sharp distinction between associating 
probabilities with virtual or potential frequencies (in addition to actual ones), 
and associating them with dispositional properties of experimental arrange- 
ments. I think it clear that for Popper the arrangement is fundamental, and that 


* Popper [1957], p. 67. r y ee 
2 Fetzer [1973]., Giere [1973]. Lack of attention to Giere’s work is a serious omission, 
but I did not have his paper at the time of writing. 


3 Popper [1957], pp. 88-9. t Popper [19598], p. 38. 
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the talk of virtual frequencies is a holdover from Popper’s frequentist days. 
Nevertheless there is a serious question, answered differently by various propen- 
sity enthusiasts, as to precisely what it is that probability is to be predicated of. 
There is also the question of how it is to be intérpreted or analysed, or, if it is to 
be taken as theoretical and primitive, how it is to be given empirical content. 
Most propensity theorists take probability to be explicitly dispositional; but this 
solves problems only if both (a) we understand how to treat dispositional 
predicates—which we do not—and (b) probabilities are dispositions like other 
dispositions—which they are not. Although propensity theorists reject the sub- 
jectivistic interpretation of probability as a possible interpretation appropriate to 
physical laws, they nevertheless are not totally insensitive to the arguments for 
coherence that have been common over the last twenty years. It is obvious that 
there is some connection between my knowledge of the behaviour of the coin, 
expressed in a propensity statement, and my willingness to offer certain odds, 
but no more, on a future occurrence of heads. But what is this connection, and 
how does it work? 

The following sections will take up these questions one at a time, and review 
the answers given them by various authors. These questions are: (1) What are 
probabilities (propensities) attributed to: (2) How are they construed as dis- 
positions? (3) What are the semantics of propensity assertions? (4) How are 
propensity assertions given empirical content? and (5) How are propensities 
related to subjective and logical probabilities? 


2 I have already quoted Popper as attributing propensities to ‘experimental 
arrangements’. In another place he says that propensities ‘. . . are not properties 
inherent in the die, or in the penny, ... they are relational properties of the 
experimental arrangement—of the conditions we intend to keep constant during 
repetition’. But suppose the coin or the die is the only thing we intend to keep 
constant? Does it make sense to talk this way? It is not immediately clear. We 
may surely consider throwing the die on various surfaces; we may consider 
having it thrown on various days of the week, during various seasons, at various 
times of day. We may consider throwing it by hand, or with a dice cup, or by 
means of a specially designed machine. We may consider performing the experi- 
ment ourselves, or having someone else perform it, or having a number of dif- 
ferent people, of different ages, of both sexes, of varying ethnic origins, perform 
it. It is difficult to see what is held ‘constant’ except for the die, and the throwing 
of it. But this is too generous: for we can surely arrange for the die to be thrown 
by a machine—a very carefully constructed machine—in such a way that it 
always (or almost always) lands with the six up. It begins to seem as if what is 
held constant is just those circumstances that determine the chance distribution 
of outcomes—but of course that would not do, on pain of circularity. Perhaps 
we are trying to lump too many things together. Perhaps what we are dealing 
with is not a single propensity assertion, but a whole group of them: the propen- 
sity of a six on the die d when tossed under circumstances Co, the propensity of a 
six on the die d when tossed under circumstances C}, . . . , and it is just a coin- 
cidence that in many of these circumstances the strength of the propensity turns 
out to be the same. But now how thoroughly do we distinguish between different 


1 Ibid., p. 37. 
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circumstances? Do we distinguish between machines and people? between one 
person and another? between a person on one occasion and the same person on 
another occasion? It certainly would not do to lump all those circumstances that 
yield the same propensity of six together: one such experimental arrangement 
would consist of throwing a die and noting the outcome, where we keep track of 
the ordinal number of the throw and on the prime numbered throws throw a 
biased die. But this.is exactly the kind of sequence that Popper wants to avoid. 
Yet he writes, ‘. . . although we may interpret ‘‘b” [in “p(a,b)’’] as the name of a 
(potential or virtual) sequence of events, we must not admit every possible 
sequence: only sequences which may be described as repetitions of an experi- 
ment are admitted and which may be defined by the method of their generations, 
that is to say, by a generating set of experimental conditions’.+ 

The answers to these questions lie in Popper’s general Philosophy of Science: 
propensity assertions are general scientific assertions, put forth as bold con- 
jectures, subject to refutation and refinement, just as are other scientific asser- 
tions. But in the particular case of propensity assertions, these answers seem 
anomalous. Popper makes much of the objectivity of propensity statements, and 
decries at great length the ‘subjectivism’ of both subjective and logical probabil- 
ity. But here we find that propensities are properties of conditions we intend to 
` keep constant, of sequences which may be described as repetitions of an experi- 
ment. Thus that of which probabilities are predicated depends on our intentions 
and the powers of our language—in unspecified ways, note—and since the values 
of probabilities and the strengths of propensities depend on what it is they are 
predicated of, these values and strengths in turn depend on our intentions and 
linguistic abilities. Similar remarks apply to Gillies, who shares Popper’s point 
of view in many respects. Probabilities are objective, and ‘...an underlying 
deterministic mechanism would refute a probabilistic theory by contradicting 
the randomness which . . . is demanded by such a theory’.? But the randomness 
referred to is epistemological in character: we determine whether subsequences 
cause trouble by stipulating the subsequences we will test (designing our tests) 
before examining the data. “This seems to be an excellent stipulation which solves 
the present problem [of criteria for randomness].’? Again, whether two events 
are repetitions depends on ‘how we are proposing to describe them’. And 
swinging back the other way on the next page: S is repeatable provided that an 
‘indefinitely long sequence of repetitions relative to ©, [the spacing rule] is in 
principle (i.e. as far as the general laws of nature are concerned) possible’. The 
real, true, laws of nature—not what we take to be the laws of nature. ~ 

In both of these approaches there is an unresolved tension between the desire 
to have probability a wholly objective and theoretical aspect of the world, and 
the desire to be able to use probability in ways that depend on the ways in which 
sequences are described, our intentions regarding what we shall hold constant, 
our pre-designation of the tests for randomness that we shall apply, what we know 
or believe, and so on. This tension need not lead to inconsistency: it is no doubt 
possible to chart a course between the suggested navigational hazards; the question 
is merely whether this course takes anyone where they want to go. 

There are a number of ways of dealing with the problems posed by these 


1 Ibid., p. 38. 3 Gillies [1973], p. 135. * Ibid., p. 123. 
4 Ibid., p. 95. 5 Ibid., p. 96. 
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approaches. The most straightforward way is adopted by Hacking: anything 
whatever can correspond to an ‘experimental arrangement’, or, as he puts it, 
a chance set-up. ‘A chance set-up is a device or part of the world on which might 
be conducted one or more trials, experiments, or observations; each trial must 
have a unique result which is a member of a class of possible results’, Thus if we 
think of the sequence of possible or virtual results of a chance set-up, any pos- 
sible sequence is allowed. In particular, the sequence of tosses of a fair die, with 
a couple of tosses of a biased die thrown in, is a perfectly good sequence for 
Hacking, in direct and explicit opposition to both Popper and Gillies. This 
provides a very simple solution to the question of what it is that probabilities or 
propensities are attributed to: anything satisfying the general description of a 
chance set up. A toss of a coin (any coin, anywhere, anytime) represents a chance 
set up; an epidemic at a certain date in a certain city is also a chance set up, 
though in fact that set of circumstances will never be repeated. The probabilities 
that are attributed to a chance set up depend on the kinds of trials being per- 
formed on it: the chance set up has a propensity to yield a certain result upon 
being subjected to a certain sort of trial. 

This simple solution is bought at a certain cost, of course. While Popper can 
say that ‘the probability of obtaining a six in the third throw made after nine 
o’clock this morning with this die’ is a sixth because this throw may be regarded as 
a member of a sequence and ‘in its capacity as a member of this sequence, it 
shares in the probabilities of that sequence”, the application problem for Hacking 
is very much more complex. We shall return to the application problem, for it 
is a problem for all propensity theorists. (As it is for frequency theorists.) 

D. H. Mellor provides a solution to the questions we have raised about 
Popper’s propensity approach that in a certain sense is diametrically opposed to 
Hacking’s. That is, while for Hacking almost anything can count as a chance 
set-up, for Mellor only certain very special circumstances can comprise a chance 
set-up. A genuine, metaphysical, indeterminism must enter into a chance set-up. 
If the world is deterministic, there will be no propensities.? He shares this view 
with Gillies, who writes ‘If our general approach is right, and if we can correctly 
assert that at least one probability system exists in reality, then it follows that at 
least some objective randomness exists in the world, and so complete determi- 
nism is shown to be false’t. Where Hacking, observing that there is a sense in 
which a toss of a penny that landed heads may be said to be a trial of the kind 
in which the circumstances always lead to the result heads, says ‘far be it from a 
theory of chance to preclude that august philosophical ogre [of determinism]’®, 
Mellor heroically charges forth to grab the ogre by the horns. ‘If propensities are 
ever displayed, determinism is false’. Thus the attribution of a propensity of 
any strength p to anything is false if determinism is false, and in fact also false if 
determinism is not false with respect to the instance at hand. It is a little unclear 
just what determinism is, or where indeterminism may enter—presumably it 
may enter pretty far back in the historical antecedents of the events in question, 
since Mellor talks of the diseases and deaths of men as among the ‘wide class of 
cases that might involve propensities’?, and surely this is not to imply that all 


1 Hacking [1965], p. 13. * Popper [19598], p. 29. 3 Mellor [1971], p. 16. 
4 Gillies [1973], p. 133. " Hacking [1965], p. 24. * Mellor [1971], p. 151. 
1 Ibid., p. 31. 
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death certificates listing the cause of death are false. It does imply that there is, in 
the history of the deceased, a chance event that lead to his death: e.g. when he 
tossed a coin to choose between two jobs at the age of 20, the result heads ulti- 
mately caused his death of malaria at the age of 72. 

Not only is the domain of application of the notion of a propensity far narrower 
(particularly if determinism is true) for Mellor than for Hacking, but Mellor 
attributes propensities to ‘more permanent entities’ than trials. Indeed, for coins 
and dice, the propensity is ordinarily attributed to the coin or the die: the physical 
object in question has a certain propensity to land heads when tossed in stan- 
dard apparatus. Presumably, it has another (different) propensity to land heads 
when tossed in non-standard apparatus. Mellor also talks about the propensity 
of certain apparatus to yield heads when tossing a standard coin. But also, on 
occasion, the propensity may be ascribed to the chance set-up itself.2 The 
motivation for wanting to ascribe propensities to relatively permanent entities 
(physical objects, kinds of trials) is that in due course they will be construed as 
dispositions; dispositions need relatively permanent abodes whence they can be 
called forth when their display is provoked, and where they can be supposed to 
exist even when not being displayed. 


3 Let us now look more closely at the disposition in question. Two possibilities 
present themselves: the disposition of the chance set-up to yield a certain out- 
come may be construed as either a disposition for a sequence of many trials on 
that chance set up to yield that outcome, or a disposition for the given single trial 
to yield that outcome. Or it may be construed as a disposition for that chance set 
up to yield a certain outcome when subjected to a certain kind of trial, or it may 
be construed as a disposition for that chance set up to yield a certain outcome with 
a certain frequency when subjected repeatedly to a certain kind of trial. We may 
assimilate the latter way of talking to the former by absorbing the kind of trial 
into the description of the chance set up. (This is appropriate for present pur- 
poses only; there are important relations between kinds of trial on the same 
chance set up that would be lost sight of if we adopted this approach generally.) 
Observe that our decision on this matter can be quite independent of what it is 
we have decided to attribute the disposition to: whether an experimental arrange- 
ment, a chance set-up, or a physical object. Popper never quite made up his mind 
with regard to the disposition that is propensity. He often talks of potential 
or virtual sequences, and the relative frequencies therein; but he also says ‘. ie 
now take as fundamental the probability of the result of a single experiment . 

and saet that ‘dhe property BORAH atten waighs to it the posible 
results of the experiment’*. It is easy to overlook this distinction, because in 
either case we may be confident that in the long run frequencies will approximate 
chances. But as Fetzer has pointed out® there is both an important logical 
difference and an important metaphysical difference. If we take the disposition 
to characterise a single trial, it then follows from Bernoulli’s theorem, with 
limiting probability one, that in a long enough sequence of independent trials, 
the frequency of outcomes of a given kind will very nearly equal the strength of 
the propensity for each of those trials to produce that outcome. On the other 


1 Ibid., p. 63, 75: 3 Ibid., p. 67. * Popper [1957], p. 68. 
t Thid., p. 68. 5 Fetzer [1973]. 
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hand, if we take the disposition to characterise the (possible, or virtual) sequence 
of trials of that kind, then it is a matter of logical necessity that the long run 
frequency will be equal to the strength of the propensity. The metaphysical 
difference is probably even more important than the logical difference to those 
who wish to attribute the disposition to the single trial. We shall return to this 
matter shortly. 

Of propensity theorists, Hacking is most unambiguous about interpreting 
propensities as dispositions to exhibit certain long run behaviour. The pro- 
pensity ‘. . . is a dispositional property of the coin: what the long run frequency is 
or would have been’!. Levi seems to adopt the same stance, and in his review of 
Mellor’s book accuses Mellor of failing ‘utterly’ to show why the treatment of 
single case chance is essential to an understanding of statistical truth. He says that 
neither he nor Hacking assumes that probability in the single case is statistical 
or chance probability. On the other hand, Levi has made it clear (in personal 
communication) that he does not want to be understood as a long-run propensity 
theorist: certain kinds of trials on a chance set up (long run trials) are of peculiar 
evidential importance, but statements concerning them do not provide even a 
partial interpretation of propensity. Gillies cites Peirce with approval for inter- 
preting probability in analogy with habit, and wholeheartedly endorses Peirce’s 
distinction ‘between the probability of the die as a dispositional quantity, a 
‘would be’, on the one hand and an occasion [an infinite sequence of throws of the 
die] that would bring out the full consequences of the ‘would be’ on the other”. 
Thus he, too, appears to be committed to the long-run hypothetical-frequency 
view of propensities—combined, in his case, with a requirement of independence. 

Fetzer and Mellor, on the other hand, want to attribute dispositions to the 
individual trials. Fetzer is motivated in part by a desire to solve the problems of 
the single case application of probabilities (provided determinism is false, there 
is a precise physical objective probability that the next toss of this coin will yield 
heads; this probability is independent of what anyone knows or believes; it is 
independent of language and intention, ete.). More importantly, perhaps, he is 
motivated by a desire for explanation which he feels is satisfied by the attribution 
of propensities to individual trials. We observe that certain statistical patterns 
occur in the world. ‘... the problem, therefore, is to provide an explanation for 
the occurrence of these patterns... the propensity interpretation provides a 
theoretical basis for accounting for these patterns in terms of the system’s initial 
conditions, since the occurrence of actual frequencies is explained by reference to 
the dispositional tendencies that generate them .. 3. Motivation aside, Fetzer 
construes propensities as unlike other dispositions. While a disposition like 
fragility invariably displays itself on a test condition, a propensity to yield heads 
does not display itself in an interesting way on a single trial, but only as a 
relative frequency on a number of trials. But this is just because the disposition 
in question fs statistical rather than universal. 

Mellor, on the other hand, wants a disposition to be displayed on every 
occurrence of its test condition. Thus for him the propensity is displayed on 
every trial—and indeed part of the reason for his wishing to attribute the dis- 
position to the single trial may be his attitude toward dispositions in general: 
namely that if something has a disposition, and the circumstances which call 


1 Hacking [1965], p. 10. * Gillies [1973], p. 145. 3 Fetzer [r973], p. I0. 
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forth a display of that disposition obtain, then the disposition must be displayed. 
The salt must dissolve in the water. A disposition to yield heads half the time 
cannot be displayed directly on a single toss; there is no way heads can come up 
half the time on a single trial. Furthermore, we wish to speak of the probability 
of events in general, such as the event of getting an odd number on a roll of a die, 
and not merely of the probability of results. But a given trial can have only one 
result, and we may be asked what possible connection there is between the dis- 
position of a die to yield a one (which it did) and the disposition to yield an odd 
number, which is what we are interested in. 

Tn any event, Mellor wants to regard the display of propensity as the same on 
every test of it, just as the display of salt’s solubility occurs on every test of it. 
What is displayed is not the outcome (which of course must vary from case to 
case) but the chance distribution. Of course the chance distribution may be got 
at through testing—we make a large number of trials, and so on—but it is the 
propensity that is scientifically and metaphysically important. It is pervasive 
and permanent—while the chance distribution (itself only indirectly observable) 
varies according to the circumstances under which the propensity manifests 
itself. ‘The display of a propensity is the chance distribution over the possible 
results of the appropriate trial.’ 

It seems clear that both Mellor and Fetzer are quite serious about attributing 
to chance a fundamental role in their picture of the world. This comes out both 
in the restriction to non-deterministic kinds of events, and in the ascription to 
single trials of the dispositional property. Unlike Mellor, Fetzer is quite willing 
to say that the propensity displays itself on a given trial in the outcome on that 
trial—though not in the same way on every trial, like the disposition of solubility. 
Nevertheless, that disposition is in the world, and ineradicably in the world. It is 
not a reflection of our epistemological state (obviously), nor of the scientific 
language we happen to talk, nor of how we describe things. Certain things take 
place by chance; propensities exist, whether or not they are ever tested or called 
forth or displayed. Whether one wishes to predicate the propensity of a kind: of 
trial, and use that as an explanation of the distribution of chances that is charac- 
teristic of a single trial, or whether one wishes to predicate propensities of the 
single trial directly, there is a special characteristic of the universe that we are 
capturing if we use propensity and probability talk correctly. When we use this 
kind of talk correctly, we simply are attributing a certain characteristic to certain 
events. 

One of the attractions of propensity theory is that it allows of—indeed, seems 
to have a propensity to call forth—wild metaphysical speculation in a context in 
which one is freed of any constraint to provide careful metaphysical arguments. 
Thus Fetzer claims that there is a real connection between the two terms of a 
statistical law, of which the causal relation is merely a special case. Gillies, even 
though he does not accept a single case propensity interpretation of probability, 
feels that if any probability assertions are true, determinism is false. Mellor 
makes similar assertions in several places, and feels himself forced, in order to 
take account of the use of statistics in the insurance business, to draw a strained 
analogy between physics and medicine. The chances of decay of an atom, he 
says, ‘are derivable from the theory as they [the chances of death] are from the 
theory of physiological aging’. But there ts no theory of physiological aging in 

2 Mellor [1971], p. 70. 3 Ibid., p. 98. | 
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the sense that there is a theory of radioactive decay. If we could identify people 
chemically and physically so as to put them in a small number of classes, each 
with a different half-life, and that is all we could do, then we would be home free. 
But precisely in distinction to the decay of radioactive elements, we can often 
tdentify the cause of a person’s demise; and furthermore, perhaps naively, we 
suppose in conformity to the supposition of the classical English Coroner of 
detective stories, that whenever there is a death there is an identifiable specific 
cause for that death. The theory of aging, if there were to be one, therefore would 
seem. precisely to exclude treatment on the model of the theory of radioactive 
decay. In certain cases Mellor seems to feel the same way; he remarked earlier 
‘A man may obviously be so [sic] assassinated that his death is not a matter of 
chance at all’. 


4 One way in which to get a little clearer as to what is entailed by these various 
interpretations of statistical propensities is to take a look at the semantics that 
might be provided for them. At the same time, this will help us to see somewhat 
more clearly the connection between classical frequentist views of probability 
and propensity views. This is of interest, since one thing that all propensity 
theorists seem to have in common is a propensity to attack such arch-frequentists 
as von Mises. 

Let us consider a first order predicate calculus with identity and operation 
symbols, and with enough mathematical machinery to allow the expression of 
statistical hypotheses. A model M for this language consists of an ordered 
couple <U, of y), in which Y is a set—the set of entities in the universe—and  @ is 
a function whose domain is the set of non-logical predicates and operators of the 
language L. To a one-place predicate f & assigns a subset of &@; to a A-term 
relation a subset of %*; to a o-place operation symbol (name) a member of Y 
(possibly the empty set, which we suppose to be a member of every %, in case 
nobody else in @ answers to that name); to a k-place operator, a function from 
U* to U (possibly having as value the empty set, in case % is not closed under the 
operation in question). We suppose that the functions og are compatible in the 
following sense: 


(i) for every predicate ~ in the language, 
Uy c Ua ae Sy, (x) = Ay, (7) 


(ii) for every k-place operation expression w in the language, 
U od, > A (ta. (w) (2) = ay, (w) (2) V Lg, (w) (#) = 0) 


We suppose that the axioms (definitional and otherwise) of the language are 
true in every model. The actual world we take to be a given model M*, with 
the actual universe of entities %*, and the actual assignment of g.. We shall have 
also to deal with a few other models. The set of lawful models, £.M, is to be the 
set of models in which the set N of non-statistical statements representing the 
set of physical laws are true. The set of future models, FM, is to be the set of 
models in which the set O of statements representing the set of our observations 
up to the present are true. 


1 Ibid., p. 90. 
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On the basis of £, we build up an extension assignment, e,,, for the model 
M = <U, Aq. A model M; is an extension of a model M, justin case the universe 
of M, is included in the universe M,, and the extension assignments of M,, 
restricted to the universe of Mọ in an obvious sense, are the extension assignments 
of M,. M, is an x-mazximal extension of M, if it is an extension of M, and x is a 
term of L and either what eM, assigns to the term x is already infinite or there is 
no extension of M, that assigns to x a set that properly includes in <M, (x). 

We need one more bit of notation: we suppose that there is a three place 
predicate S in the object language where S(x,y,z) has the intuitive meaning: 
among the objects in the reference sequence x, the frequency of members of y 
is x. More precisely, S(x,y,2) is to hold just in case: 


(i) x is a non-decreasing, infinite, sequence of finite sets, t.e. 
x is a function with domain w such that x, is finite, and if 
i<j, Xi my. 

(ii) yis aset 

(#1) zis a real number 
(ivo) lim the number of members of y A s __ i 
i-œ the number of members of x, = 


We are now in a position to characterise-semantically those objective theories 
of probability to which we have referred—and some others as well . 

Only Bertrand Russellt and L. Sklar? seems to qualify as extensional finite 
frequentists. For them a statistical statement S(x,y,z) is true just in case it is 
true in the actual world (M*), and the number of members of U @x—the union 
of the range of «—is finite. If there are ten balls in an urn and three are black, 
and we take x to be the infinite sequence each of whose terms is the set of ten 
balls in the urn, and y to be the set of black things, then S(*,y,0.3) says exactly 
that the probability of a ball in the urn being black is 0.3, and this is true in the 
world we have described. 

Propensity theorists have correctly pointed out a number of serious difficulties 
with this view. For example, if a newly minted coin is to be tossed once and then 
destroyed, how can the probability of heads on this extensional finite frequency 
view be other than o or 1? Levi’s recent reply to Sklar? details a number of 
other objections. 

Reichenbach may be construed as an extensional finite-or-infinite frequentist 
—he abandons the requirement that U Æx be finite. But this is a relatively un- 
important difference—we can always restrict our concerns to the first 101% 
trials, or to those individuals encountered in a region 10°% light years in radius and 
during the next 10 years. 

We have already run out of extensional frequentists. Even von Mises—one of 
the prime targets of any propensity theorist—makes it perfectly clear that his 
probability statements are theoretical and ideal. Of course all actual sequences 
are finite in this world; but we are talking (according to von Mises) of ideal or 
hypothetical worlds in which sequences of trials are unending. This leads us to 
consider possible worlds, and an intensional predicate S*. Informally, S*(x,,3) 


1 Russell [1948]. 3 Sklar [x940]. ? Levi [1973]. 
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means that the propensity or disposition of the sequence x to produce members 
of y is z. More formally, to obtain truth conditions for S*(x,¥,3) for von Mises, 
we must consider possible worlds in which (in our language L) there is no way to 
characterise a winning gambling system in a finite manner. Thus for von Mises, 


S*(x,y,z) is true in the actual world just in case every x-maximal extension 
ofamember of F M (the set of future worlds}—or alternatively of F MA LM 
(the set of lawful future worlds)—is such that 


(i) S(x,¥,2) is true in it 
(#) The assignment of U #x in it is infinite 


(ʻi) There is no finite way to characterise a winning gambling system in that 
world. 


In effect, then, to make an intensional, lawlike, probability statement, for von 
Mises, is to say something about every possible world which is large enough, 
and which satisfies two further constraints. 

Most statisticians, like Cramér and Kolmogorov, don’t regard the further 
constraints as important; we may for all practical purposes take the ‘standard’ 
hypothetical frequency interpretation of S* to be: 


(4) S*(x,y,2) is true in the actual world just in case 
S(x,y,8) is true (nearly true) in every (almost every) 
x-maximal extension of a member of FM. 


Let us now consider propensity theories. According to these theories, we 
interpret propensities as dispositions. The ordinary possible-world analysis of a 
disposition predicate is that it applies to something just in case in every possible 
world in which that thing is subject to a specified test condition, it responds in the 
appropriate way. “This lump of sugar is soluble’ is true in this world, for example, 
because in every possible world in which it is put in water (enough water) and is 
shaken up (for long enough) it dissolves. To assert that something is soluble is to 
constrain the set of possible worlds; it is to rule out some worlds as impossible. 

The dispositional analysis of probability offered by Peirce and Hacking seems 
to admit of a perfectly analogous treatment. To assert S*(x,y,z) is just to con- 
strain the set of possible worlds in such a way that in every maximal extension of . 
a world in FM, the extensional statement S(x,y,z) is true. The semantic treatment 
of propensity statements seems to be indistinguishable from the semantic treat- 
ment of the hypothetical frequency interpretation, (A). 

The same truth conditions for statements of the form S*(x,y,z) are necessary 
for Gillies and for Popper. However, they are not sufficient. Popper would 
impose further constraints on the term #—to rule out sequences of dice-throws, 
for example, in which every prime numbered toss is performed with a biased 
die. Gillies would impose two further requirements. For one thing, he wishes to 
consider only lawful possible worlds—members of FAM ALM. ‘A set... of 
conditions is repeatable provided that an indefinitely long sequence of repeti- 
tions . . . is in principle (i.e. as far as the general laws of nature are concerned) 
possible. 1 His condition regarding randomness embodied in his requirement of 


1 Gillies [1973], p. 96. 
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independent repetitions is not altogether clear, but from his comments about 
determinism it is clear that a consequence of this requirement would be that there 
be more than one maximal extension of any possible world in FAM ALM. It might 
be that the requirement is this: given that S*(x,y,2) and that (Y, oq) is a pos- 
sible world in F. ALM, there must be a set of n extensions of <U, AS gy), each 
containing one additional object in the extension of U@x, such that in an of 
them the additional object also belongs to the extension assigned to y. (This 
would be awkward if z were irrational, but no matter.) Note that in principle this 
approach appears to yield a semantics almost indistinguishable (except for the 
restriction to lawful possible worlds) from that suggested for von Mises’ proba- 
bilities. 

Finally, we come to Mellor and Fetzer, who have something genuinely 
incompatible with classical frequency views to offer. Fetzer wishes to attribute 
probabilities specifically to the individual members of U Rx. For example, if a 
is a chance set up belonging to a set in the reference sequence x, we are required 
to attribute to a itself a probability z of yielding an outcome belonging to y. Thus 
as a first step we must have in the language L a predicate Pr, , which holds of all 
and only those objects that have a propensity z to yield a member of y. To assert 
S*(x,y,2) is thus to assert a good old nomological conditional: 


(B) In every possible world, every member of U Æx has the property Pr,,,. 
But what is this property? Fetzer takes Pr, to be a statistical dispositional 
property; the nomological conditional is analogous to: 


In every possible world, every lump of sugar is soluble. 


A statistical dispositional property is one that does not exhibit the same result 
under every test conditions, but only with a certain frequency. It is a part of the 
nature of statistical disposition properties that they obey the law of large num- 
bers. That is, given a lot of objects with the property Pr, y, that lot will, with 
probability 1, come to exhibit a frequency of members of y that is close to z, 
as the size of the lot increases. In terms of our models: 


S*(«,y,2) is true in the actual world, just in case (B) is true in the actual 
world; and the latter is true in the actual world just in case, in almost all 
x-maximal extensions of a world belonging to F MNLM, S(x,y,z) is true. 


- Shades of Cramér, except for the introduction of the predicate Pr, ,! Now it 
may be that in some metaphysical system these predicates will serve an explana- 
tory function, but it is altogether unclear what explanatory function they serve 
in the context of ordinary statistics that is not served by the statistical statement 
S*(x,y,8) as it is interpreted in the standard hypothetical frequency way. Fetzer 
in addition requires ontological randomness—observe the restriction to lawful 
possible worlds. Perhaps, as in the case of Gillies, this can be explicated as the 
requirement that there exist an appropriate number of possible worlds with 
appropriate characteristics. 

Mellor’s semantics (if I am right) is even more complicated. Mellor takes the 
dispositional predicate to apply to some permanent entity existing in each of the 
trials comprising U @x. Thus if x, is the set consisting of the first 1 tosses of coin 
j (in a standard apparatus), the propensity to produce heads half the time is 
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attributed to j. This is a permanent property that j has. In the language L we 
must therefore have a predicate Pr, ,,, which holds of all and only those objects 
that, subjected to test conditions c, exhibit a chance distribution for y character- 
ised by x. This chance distribution is exhibited on every test of j under conditions 
c, that is, on every member of U £x. There appears to be no difference between 
the display of this chance distribution by a trial, and the possession by the 
trial of Fetzer’s dispositional property Pr, ,. Thus in the framework of our 
models, we have: 


j has the property Pr,,,,, just in case, in every possible world, j, subjected to 
a test under conditions c, will exhibit Pr, , 


_ Now x, may be taken as the first ¢ trials of j under conditions c. It follows, then, 

as for Fetzer, that every member of Ux, in every possible world, will exhibit 
(display) Pr, ,. And although Mellor does not regard Pr, ,—the property that a 
trial has when it displays a certain chance distribution—as a dispositional 
property, it is a property that can be measured, thus providing an indirect 
measure of the propensity Pr, ,,, attributed to j. Mellor regards the problems 
surrounding this form of measurement as involving such obscure and question- 
able notions as confirmation theory, but in no more an invidious way than in any 
other form of measurement. It is none-the-less clear that—on any reasonable 
theory of measurement—it will turn out that 


In almost all x-maximal extensions of a world in FA ALM, S(x,y,2) will be 
true. 


Just as Fetzer’s dispositional predicate Pr, , failed to add anything to S*(x,y,2) 
—since it applied to every trial belonging to U x—so it is even harder to see 
how Mellor’s interpolation of yet a further property into the machinery serves a 
useful function. Mellor, like Fetzer, suggests that it is a question of explanatory 
coherence: ‘Propensities admitted in scientific theory must thereby be con- 
nected to other propensities in whose terms they admit of explanation.) But 
this suggestion is not much clarified, even by the following down-to-earth 
chapter on ‘Half lives and the force of mortality’. 

Partly as a matter of self-indulgence, and partly because I suspect that it may 
interest some readers, I shall close this section with a brief summary of my own 
view of statistical laws. I do not regard it as a propensity interpretation of 
probability, because neither the term ‘probability’, nor the letter ‘P’, nor any- 
thing reminiscent of either of them, occurs either in explicans or in explicandum. 
(Recall the diatribe regarding diction of pages 1 and 2.) 

I take as fundamental the locution: in the reference sequence x, the random 
quantity y is distributed according to one of the distribution functions of the set 
z. In symbols, I write D(x,y,z). Formally, D(«,y,2) holds just in case, 


(i) x is a non-decreasing w-sequence of finite sets (as before) 


(ti) y is a function from U &x to real numbers (or, more generally, 
n-sequences of real numbers) 


(ti) z is a set of statistical distribution functions (a distribution function 
being a purely mathematical function with certain formal properties) 
1 Mellor [1971], p. 71. 
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(tv) There exists a z* in z such that for every real number (n-sequence of 
reals) s, 
lim number of members of x; such that their y-values are less than s 
1-00 number of members of x, 


Note that the earlier statements of the form S(x,y,3) can easily be defined in 
terms of D(x,y,z), but not conversely: a statement of the form D(x,y,z) can only 
be represented (sometimes) by an infinite number of statements of the form 
S(x,y,2). Observe furthermore that in real science one tends to be interested in 
distributions rather than in simple frequencies. 

Statements of the form D(x,y,z) are, like statements of the form S(x,¥,z) 
purely extensional statements whose truth conditions in any possible world are 
perfectly straight-forward. We often wish to treat statistical laws intensionally. 
We do so by introducing the intensional predicate D*, and providing it with a 
possible world semantics as before. 


= 2%.) 


D*(x,y,2) is true in the actual world just in case 
D(x,y,2) is true in every x-maximal extension of a member of F æM 


We may restrict our concerns to lawful worlds, or we may restrict our concerns 
to ‘accessible’ worlds, or we may restrict our concerns to any combination of 
these. In any event, the principle seems reasonable: it is distribution statements 
that are fundamental, and they are true in an intensional sense just in case they 
are true in an extensional sense in worlds that are large enough. 


5 In Scientific Explanation Braithwaite offered an explanation of the meaning of 
statistical laws in terms of a rule for rejecting them in the face of contrary evi- 
dence. The rule was not construed as definitive: a given rejection could, in 
principle, always be overthrown by new evidence. Nevertheless, Braithwaite 
contended that the ‘possibility of an unending sequence of rejections’! sufficed 
to give empirical content to the statistical law. Hacking, Levi, and Gillies follow 
this same general ploy: attributions of propensities are given empirical content in 
terms of rules for acceptance and rejection. Just as the dispositional property of 
being soluble is given meaning to the correlative rule: put it in water and see 
what happens—which is, as philosophers unrealistically regard these things, an 
infallible truth-preserving rule—so the dispositional property of yielding heads 
half the time is given meaning by a rule to the effect that if on 10,000 tosses too 
many or too few yield heads, the dispositional statement is to be rejected. 
What is at issue is tied up with and confused by a whole gaggle of philosophical 
issues that are part of the legacy of the past fifty years of meaning analysis. Some 
people regard it as a clearcut consequence of all this analysis that dispositions 
must display themselves under appropriate test conditions. Some people regard 
it as a clearcut requirement of empirical meaningfulness that there must be at 
least necessary conditions for the application of a meaningful term. Some people 
regard it as a clearcut requirement of rules of inference that must they be truth- 
preserving. All of these clearly understood necessities are thrown into doubt by 
the attempt to take statistical knowledge and statistical inference seriously. It is 
clear that for Mellor, for Popper, for Fetzer, as well as for Levi and Hacking and 


1 Braithwaite [1953], p. 162. 
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Gillies, some form of non-truth-preserving' inference must be taken to provide 
the empirical content of probability assertions. Only the last mentioned three 
philosophers, however, descend into the pit to grapple with the basic problem— 
inevitable however we regard dispositions and their displays, inevitable whatever 
we attribute propensities to—of coming to grips with the details of statistical 
inference. 

Popper has noted that for statistical statements the principle of falsifiability 
must be construed in a novel way. Mellor dismissed the problem as in principle 
not different from that of measuring any other inexact dispositional property. 
His discussion of the matter? is somewhat confused, and often incorrect in its 
reporting of statistical practise. For example, in the context of a discussion of 
Neyman-Pearson Hypothesis testing, he writes ‘No doubt (P,(H) = 0.5) 
cannot be tested directly’.® But this is exactly the sort of hypothesis the theory 
of testing statistical hypotheses was designed to account for tests of. He suggests 
that tests of hypotheses of the form k <P,(H) <j can be tested, but that any 
‘test criterion will leave a finite probability of rejecting a true statement of [that] 
form ...’.4 Of course on the classical statistical view there is no such probabi- 
lity: there is only the conditional probability of rejecting H by the criterion, 
given that H is true. Trivial details, to be sure, but they suffice to show that he 
does not take seriously the basic problems of statistical inference, even though 
one would think that they had to be dealt with prior to supposing, as Mellor does, 
that we understand about measurement. 

Hacking, Gillies, and Levi do take these problems seriously, and their pro- 
posals are worthy of far more serious consideration than can be given them here. 
Hacking offers a principlé, The Law of Likelthood, in terms of which he develops 
a theory of statistical support. That a statistical hypothesis can receive support 
provides it with empirical content. There is one sort of question that receives no 
answer: given a toss of a coin, of what kind of chance set-up shall we regard it as 
a trial? Jt is also characteristic that we may only test statistical hypotheses against 
explicit alternatives. Where do we draw these alternatives from? Background 
knowledge, intuition, common sense. Much the same is true for Levi, who 
provides a principle of statistical inference in the form of his Rule A.5 The rule 
applies, however, only when we have a list of relevant alternative hypotheses; 
this list, so far as his work to date is concerned, must be obtained from pre- 
systematic considerations. Gillies formulates an FRP.S—a Fundamental Rule of 
Rejection for Probability Statements—which involves explicitly the magic 
number of psychology and social science, 0.05. He, too, is ultimately forced to 
refer to common sense, and ‘the principle that we should prefer tests based on 
statistics which either measure quantities of practical interest or are closely 
related to such quantities’.? Now despite the handwriting around the periphery, 
all three of these views have important practical consequences for the conduct 
of statistical inference that should be considered seriously. In the present place 
those details are not very relevant; what is relevant is that on each view the 
empirical meaningfulness of statistical statements is tied to a non-truth-preserv- 
ing rule of acceptance (or rejection); and that on each view the rule involves 
certain practical or factual assumptions or presuppositions. 


1 Popper [19592], p. 146. 2 Mellor [x971], ch. 6. 3 Ibid., p. 102. 
t Ibid., p. 102. ž Levi [1967], p. 86. § Gillies [1973], p. 225. 
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6 There is one more problem that an interpretation of probability should deal 
with: the problem of application. For Fetzer the problem is straightforward, 
though his solution is of little practical help. It is individual trials that are the 
bearers of probabilities, and the correct probability to attribute to a particular 
trial is the one that, in the metaphysical scheme of things, is true of it. If the 
world is deterministic, then, of course, all attributions of probability are equally 
wrong. 

For Hacking and Levi, the problem is also fairly straightforward, in principle. 
The Law of Likelihood, and Rule A, will serve as well (perhaps better?) to guide 
the attribution of probability to a particular instance on the basis of known 
probability laws, as to relate our choice of probability laws to the observation of 
frequencies. Neither rule, however, has much to offer in cases in which we have 
conflicting statistical laws: e.g. when we know that a toss is performed in an 
apparatus biased toward tails with a coin that is biased toward heads. That is, 
neither comes to grips directly with the problem of the choice of a reference class. 

Gillies reveals here the tension between the theoretical and the practical 
alluded to earlier. At one point, when he is talking of the probability of getting 
an ace of spades in an experiment which consists of drawing the cards one at a 
time from a deck, without replacement, he says that ‘... if we don’t know the 
previous results then we ought to say we just don’t know the value of the singular 
probability . . .’.1 Here the ‘correct’ probability is that metaphysical one which 
depends on the number of cards left in the deck and on whether or not the ace of 
spades is left in the deck, whether we know these things or not. Later on, 
however, he regards the choice of a reference class as essentially a pragmatic 
problem: “The reasons for preferring one class to another are given by con- 
siderations external to the frequency theory’. And, as he admits, external to his 
own theory, too.? 

Of those dealt with in this particle, Mellor takes most seriously the problem of 
the application of probabilities. He writes, ‘Single case application is so central 
to the use of probability statements . . . that no account of their meaning can be 
acceptable which rules it out’. He regards this as a problem for both frequency 
and logical relation theorists: “Their attempts founder on the problem of setting 
a non-arbitrary limit to the amount of evidence, or closeness of specification of 
the reference class . . .’.4 With regard to logical theorists, the claim is false. After 
all these years it is hard to believe that anyone could so misconstrue the principle 
of total evidence. That principle is not without its problems—how does evidence 
come to be evidence?—but there is no obvious problem about taking everything 
I know at a given time and regarding that as the total evidence, nor is there any 
problem about taking everything I know at a given time, and using that as a basis 
for evaluating the expected cost or profit of getting more evidence. But Mellor is 
quite right in pointing out the inadequacy of the casual (merely ‘methodological’) 
rules suggested by Reichenbach and Salmon—and also by Gillies when he talks 
of the problem of the choice of a reference class. But after all this Mellor goes on 
to develop a theory according to which all probability statements may be false; 
according to which we have no way of determining the correct probability to 
apply to the single case—if there is one; in which not even the vague and 


1 Ibid., p. 152. 3 Ibid., p. 156. 
3 Mellor [1971], p. 54. 4 Ibid., p. 54. 
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inadequate methodological rules for choosing a reference class supplied by 
Reichenbach and Salmon have counterparts. 

This is the self-imposed dilemma of all propensity theories: they are (in part) 
inspired to reject frequency theories for the sake of a practical problem—the 
single case-—and then, in the attempt to account for the probability of the single 
case, they find themselves in a position where the single case can be accounted 
for—but only in such a way that the concerns that motivated a departure from 
a frequency view are as frustrated as ever. Mellor’s suggestion, like Fetzer’s, that 
there is a real and true probability which is really and truly applicable to the 
particular case, is a council of perfection. I want to know how to apply the 
knowledge I happen to have to that particular case. The deeply metaphysical 
propensitist has less advice to offer me than many a frequentist. 


4 I conclude with what I hope is a handy table of the positions I take several 
leading propensitists to hold on the issues we have discussed. 


Disposition attributed to: 
chance set-up Hacking, Levi 
uniform trials of experiment Popper 
random sequence Gillies 
an object: die, or tossing apparatus, (or concretely 
described kind of trial) Mellor, Peirce © 
particular trials Fetzer 
Nature of disposition: 
long run relative frequency Peirce, Hacking, Levi 


long run-+ randomness or independence 

kind of trial, or physical object; propensity always 
displayed in chance distribution (characterised 
on each trial) 

trial on chance set-up—propensity only displayed 
in frequency distribution over long run 


Semantics: 


disposition directly revealed in any large enough 
possible world 

disposition revealed indirectly with high proba- 
bility in a possible world 

disposition displayed directly in every possible 
world; display, in turn, measurable in any large 
enough world 


Empirical meaningfulness 
Rule A 


Law of likelihood 
FRPS 


Gillies, Popper (?) 


Mellor 

Fetzer 

Hacking, Levi, Gillies, 
Popper, Peirce 


Fetzer 


Mellor 


Levi 
Gillies 
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Application problem 
Law of likelihood Hacking 
Rule A Levi 
true probability or extrasystematic Gillies 
true probability Mellor, Fetzer 
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MAURICE CLAVELIN ON GALILEO’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY*! 


Maurice Clavelin has given us, in the present monograph, a valuable work: by 
far the best account known to the reviewer of the oeuvre of Galileo; and an 
exemplar of a type of study in the history of thought that is, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, both highly desirable and all too rare. The aim and scope of his treatise 
are indicated by the author in his foreword as follows: 


This book has as its object the Galilean oeuvre in its historic singularity. 
It is constructed about a specific question: how did Galileo create the 


* Work on this article was supported in part by the National Science Foundation. 
1 Review of Maurice Clavelin, [1968]: La Philosophie Naturelle de Galilée. Essai sur les 
Origines et la Formation de la Mécanique Classique, Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 
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modern science of motion? Starting from this question, we wish to deter- 
mine, as exactly as possible, in respect of what problems, by means of what 
concepts and what methods, classical mechanics was able to take shape. 

We have not attempted any systematic reconstitution of the intellectual 
and social context in which the Galilean science developed. We do not claim, 
of course, that this reconstitution would be devoid of interest... . But that 
path, in our view, cannot lead to what is essential. The science of Galileo 
is first and foremost the passage from one conceptual universe to another 
conceptual universe, the replacement of one explanatory ideal by another 
explanatory ideal, a novel alliance of reason and the real; to comprehend in 
its right dimensions this prodigious overthrow, to evaluate its bearing and 
signification, there is in fact only one possible attitude: to place oneself 
deliberately inside the work, to attempt to reconstruct it in its organization 
and its complexity—without omitting, should such occur, its difficulties, its 
lacunae, even its contradictions. ... 

The same intent—to appraise in all its originality the contribution of 
Galileo—has motivated the attention that we accord to the traditional 
analysis of motion. Its systematic reconstruction seemed necessary for two 
reasons. If it is true that Galileo’s science marks the advent of a new 
conceptual universe, one will certainly not be able to prove this better than 
by setting up, at the outset of the exposition, that universe whose definitive 
collapse the new science provoked. On the other hand, the farther we 
advanced in our work the clearer it became, not only that the traditional 
physics which Galileo echoes cannot be reduced to the letter of Aristotle, 
but also that certain of its themes, introduced in the fourteenth century, ... 
played a non-negligible role in the formation of the new mechanics. To 
limit oneself to a fragmentary evocation of these themes, without establish- 
ing the general framework from which they are indissociable, would render 
it all but impossible to characterize in its full scope the mutation of scientific 
consciousness effected by Galileo in the space of fifty years. 


Galileo’s science, then—more especially his science of motion—in, as one 
might say, ‘its philosophical setting’, is Clavelin’s subject; except that to put it 
this way is to suggest a distinction between the ‘science’ and the ‘philosophical 
setting’ which it is one of the virtues of Clavelin’s treatment not to make. Rather, 
every stage of his discussion is concerned to determine in their functional roles 
and interrelationships the components and characteristics of the intellectual 
framework of the theory of motion. The involvement of this total intellectual 
framework—of ontological, methodological, epistemological, physical, and 
mathematical ideas and principles—in the mutations studied by Clavelin, is 
what constitutes the ‘prodigious overthrow’ he refers to; and to ‘comprehend 
this in its right dimensions’ is to understand not only the difference—the dis- 
tance—between the two systems, before and after the ‘overthrow’, but also the 
path connecting those systems—the route by which the changes could and did 
occur: not only the changes in an interrelated nexus, but the nexus of changes. 
We see, therefore, that the phrase ‘Galileo’s work in its historic singularity’ has 
multiple connotations. It implies attention to Galileo’s natural philosophy as 
a connected whole, in order to see how its principles were understood and used 
by Galileo (‘to place oneself inside the work, to attempt to reconstruct it in its 
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organization and complexity’); in this sense, ‘in its historic singularity’ means ‘as 
in fact it was’. It also implies attention to the special place of Galileo’s work in 
the course of events of (intellectual) history—where, constituting an ‘overthrow’, 
a sharp change of direction, it forms a ‘singularity’ in an almost mathematical 
sense. To say this is, of course, to refer not only to the antecedents of Galileo’s 
work, but to its consequences as well: to the question how (in Clavelin’s words) 
‘classical mechanics was able to take shape’. Clavelin is far from identifying 
Galileo’s science with classical mechanics: to understand the former in its 
historic singularity we must understand also how it differs from the latter. It is 
clear from Clavelin’s statement that he does not draw the conclusion that 
Galileo’s natural philosophy must be considered exclusively ‘in its own terms’, 
without reference to the science of a later time. On the contrary, he defines the 
significance of his own book as lying in this relation of Galileo’s science to what 
followed it, and sees his examination of the work of Galileo as a contribution to 
our understanding of the development of the mechanics of Newton. 

The execution of such a plan requires of the investigator, together with 
philosophical sophistication, both historical scholarship and mathematical/ 
physical mastery—and both of these with respect not only to technical detail, 
but with respect also to what might be called ‘perspective’: the judgment of 
relationships, of significance, and of likelihoods amongst alternatives in an 
uncertain situation. In the reviewer’s opinion, one reservation has to be made in 
stating a general commendation of the present work. Its execution displays 
competence in all the named respects; and in many points it merits high praise. 
With some frequency, however, the judgments of mathematical and physical 
perspective appear to suffer from a certain narrowness of technical grasp— 
especially on the mathematical side—that leads to distortion in these larger- 
scale assessments. Several examples will be given presently. But it should be 
most strongly emphasised that this defect does not vitiate Clavelin’s analysis of 
Galileo, if it does diminish its virtue. Clavelin has striven for a very compre- 
hensive view, and has produced a study reliable in its account of details, and 
reasonable—indeed, the reviewer believes, for the most part correct—in its 
major conclusions. 

To make clear the content of the reservation just expressed, and to provide 
evidence for it, will require rather detailed discussion of rather restricted points. 
Such discussion will be offered in the first main section of this review. In the 
second main section, some issues of wider philosophical bearing will be taken 
up—no longer in the quasi-judicial spirit of a review, but rather in that of 
constructive controversy. In this second section the discussion will be less formal; 
philosophical interpretation and point of view will be more crucially involved; 
and the reviewer, as there representing his own point of view, will allow himself 
the use of the first person. 


x The book is in eight chapters, and four main parts. The first part deals with 
the antecedents of Galileo’s natural philosophy, in three chapters devoted, 
respectively, to the theory of local motion in Aristotle, the tradition of the 
fourteenth century, and Galileo’s own early work. The second part, with a brief 
introduction and two chapters, discusses the Copernican cosmology and its 
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developed in his investigations of the motion of heavy bodies; this section, again, 
comprises an introduction and two chapters. The fourth part, in a single chapter, 
‘Reason and the Real’, is devoted to an examination of Galileo’s conception of 
scientific intelligibility: of explanation or scientific theory, and of the validation of 
theory. A brief ‘Conclusion’ follows; and six Appendices discuss a series of 
special points. There is a chronology of Galileo’s career; a bibliography (chiefly 
of works cited); an index of proper names; and a quite detailed analytical table of 
contents. 


In some ways the first chapter, on Aristotle, is the best in the book. Starting 
from ontological considerations (the problem of Parmenides and the solution 
proposed by Aristotle); proceeding through discussion of the organisation of the 
Aristotelian cosmos, the theory of continuity and the refutation of Zeno; ending 
with Aristotle’s attempts at what Clavelin calls a ‘descriptive analysis’ of local 
motion (that is, a set of principles by which the particular instances of local 
motion can be characterised); the chapter as a whole is a lucid and penetrating 
commentary upon an important part of the Aristotelian philosophy (it could, for 
instance, be read with profit'in a course on Aristotle, or on the history of philo- 
sophy). Clavelin is very far from the vulgar error of treating Aristotle’s views as a 
kind of directly transcribed ‘common sense’—or, on the other hand, as grotesque 
-or silly. He is able to present the Aristotelian teaching as a well-articulated structure, 
intelligible and coherent internally, and intelligibly related both to the problems 
out of whose analysis it grew, and to the world in general to which it was applied. 
‘But he also avoids the pitfall so open to those for whom doctrines are to be 
considered ‘on their own terms’: namely, the tendency to treat all criticism of 
those doctrines as ‘external’ and therefore based upon misunderstanding—or all 
changes of doctrine as changes of fashion. Thus, in his discussion of the ‘descrip- 
tive analysis’, he shows clearly the difficulties into which the Aristotelian theory 
falls on the problem of the ‘mover’ of a projectile in flight, and the limitations of 
the conceptual apparatus of the theory when it came to any quantitative charac- 
terisation of motions. In short, the treatment as a whole is scholarly and subtle, 
and, at the same time, thoroughly sane and sensible. 

A few passages do, nevertheless, display the weakness that has been referred 
to above. These occur chiefly in the discussion of the ‘continuity’ of local 
motion. Thus we find on pages 53-4 the statement that 


...the abandonment of a systematic correspondence between the con- 
tinuous and number (which expresses itself inter alia by the affirmation that 
two incommensurable magnitudes do not have to one another the ratio of a 
number to a number [Elements, X, prop. 7]) made impossible the deduction, 
or at least the mathematical definition, of physical magnitudes which 
nonetheless are essential, such as velocity and acceleration; and prevented 
the construction, if not of any physical science at all, at least of any numerical 
physical science. 


This statement is indefensible—unless it is taken in a trivial sense. For in the 
cited proposition of Euclid, ‘number’ means positive integer (or, perhaps, integer 
gteater than one); and the fact that there are magnitudes whose ratio is not a 
ratio of integers certainly does not make physical science impossible. Now, it is 
clearly Clavelin’s intention to maintain that thts use of the word ‘number’ consti- 
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tutes an impediment to the science of physics. However, in itself, this use of the 
word ‘number’ is only a matter of terminology; in a trivial sense, the usage may 
be said to make a ‘numerical physical science’ impossible—but it quite as much 
makes impossible a ‘numerical geometry’. The serious question must be: did 
the Eudoxian-Euclidean treatment of continuous magnitude prevent the develop- 
ment of a quantitative physical science? Since this treatment had the precise 
effect of establishing the theory of continuous magnitudes (or ‘quantities’) on a 
rigorous foundation—after the disruption of that theory by the discovery that 
not all ratios are ratios of integers—it is hard to see a prima facie case for an 
affirmative answer, 

Now, there was in fact a bar—although not an absolute one—to the develop- 
ment of such notions as those of velocity and acceleration by the Greek mathe- 
maticians; but the point is missed by Clavelin. Just before the passage quoted 
above, Clavelin writes (p. 53) that Greek geometry ‘allows, under certain con- 
ditions, the construction of proportions between heterogeneous magnitudes’; 
and he cites Euclid, V, def. 5. This definition explains what it means for A to 
have to B ‘the same ratio’ as C to D. The definiens makes it plain that in any such 
relation, or ‘proportion’, the magnitudes A and B must be homogeneous, and so 
must C and D: in other words, a proportion can hold between two pairs of 
magnitudes that differ in kind (e.g. a pair of distances and a pair of times); but 
each pair taken alone must be homogeneous—and the term ‘ratio’ is used only to 
refer to a relation between the elements of such homogeneous pairs. This 
restriction is explicit in Euclid’s preceding two definitions, whose essential 
effect, expressed in modern terms, is the following: a ratio is determined by any 
pair of elements of any positive Archimedean ordered semigroup (i.e. any pair of 
elements of any species of positive additive magnitudes). Definitions 5 and 7 then 
allow the comparison of ratios, with respect to both equality and greater-or-less, 
not only within the same species of magnitude, but across species; they do not, 
however, allow the formation of ratios across species (in particular, the ‘alternation’ 
of a heterogeneous proportion cannot be considered legitimate—or even mean- 
ingful—on the basis of the Euclidean definitions). Again in modern terms, the 
effect is to make ratios equivalent to pure (‘dimensionless’) real numbers. Such a 
conception of ratio is of course an elegant—and eminently useful—one; but it 
does not allow us to speak of density as a ratio of mass to volume, or velocity as a 
ratio of distance to time. 

The bar is by no means absolute; in principle, here too, we have merely a 
matter of terminology. It is entirely possible, using concepts that were considered 
legitimate by the Greek geometers, to define the notions of velocity and accelera- 
tion (just as Archimedes, for instance, clearly possessed the notion of density— 
although he does not appear to have given a definition). But although possible, it 
is far from trivial; it was not in fact done; and to develop such notions in a 
systematic way would precisely have been to develop a systematic notion (under 
whatever name) of what we should call ‘dimensioned ratios’. 

In summary, the situation is this: Clavelin dismisses the problem of ‘propor- 
tions between heterogeneous magnitudes’ as no hindrance to a mathematical 
natural science, but finds such a hindrance in the notion of ratios which are not 
ratios of numbers. For dealing with such ratios, however, the Greeks had a well- 
developed theory, which made what they called ‘ratios’ equivalent to what we 
call ‘real numbers’ (and what they called ‘ratio of a number to a number’ 
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equivalent to what we call ‘rational number’—it is worth noting that in Euclid’s 
terminology rational fractions also are not ‘numbers’). On the other hand, despite 
their legitimation of ‘proportions between heterogeneous magnitudes’, of 
ratios of heterogeneous magnitudes—under this or any other name—they had 
no general theory and no general concept. Any one species of such ratio—density, 
velocity, etc.—constitutes in effect a species of magnitude; these magnitudes 
could certainly be handled by the methods of the Greeks; but the general theory 
of such ratios is a systematic theory for the introduction of ‘new’ species of 
magnitude (i.e. the derivation of magnitudes from other magnitudes); and the 
lack of a theory of this kind constituted a serious limitation upon the fluency not 
only of expression but of thought about ‘dimensioned quantities’, 

This issue, although extremely minor in relation to Clavelin’s concerns, 
appeared worth careful discussion both as a symptomatic point and because it 
has a certain degree of intrinsic interest. Another example occurs a few lines later 
on page 54: Citing Aristotle’s definition of the continuous as ‘that which is 
divisible into parts, themselves always divisible’, he characterises this as ‘only 
the formulation, in more philosophical terms, of the axiom of Eudoxus’. This 
equivalence seems to bespeak a standard of comparison more appropriate to 
literary criticism of a somewhat impressionistic sort than to the history of science: 
neither the axiom of Eudoxus nor its most important consequences can be 
deduced from Aristotle’s principle of continuity, for there are ‘non-Eudoxian 
magnitudes’ that satisfy Aristotle’s condition; moreover, conversely, there are 
‘Eudoxian magnitudes’ (e.g. the positive integers!) that fail to satisfy Aristotle’s 
condition—so that the conceptual inequivalence is complete. Again, on page 59, 
having cited two arguments of Aristotle against Zeno, Clavelin comes to a third, 
which he says is ‘without doubt in Aristotle’s eyes the veritable answer to the 
problem of Zeno’. Part of this quoted argument is fallacious, and indeed has a 
false conclusion: that no motion with a finite path can take an infinite time, and 
no motion can exhaust an infinite path in a finite time. The claim is made ex- 
plicitly ‘whether or not the motion is uniform’ ; but the argument is valid only for 
uniform motions. Clavelin does not mention the fact that the argument is 
fallacious; and by referring to it honorifically, as ‘doubtless Aristotle’s veritable 
response’, and as expressing the essence of the continuum because ‘the spring of 
the argument... is just the axiom of Eudoxus’, he creates a very misleading 
impression. (Here, however, the reference to the axiom of Eudoxus is warranted: 
Aristotle’s argument applies that axiom; but —in the case of non-uniform motion— 
applies it incorrectly. The argument requires the principle: if A is a finite positive 
magnitude, and 6,, ba, . . . a sequence of finite positive magnitudes, then for 
some n, b, + ba + . . . + bn will exceed A. If b, = bẹ =..., this is the axiom 
of Eudoxus. In general, however, it is false; and this very fact is crucial to the 
refutation of Zeno’s ‘Achilles’ argument.) 

Two further mistakes seem to involve small lapses in scholarship. On p. 46, in 
connection with Aristotle’s arguments against the mobility of the earth, we read 
that ‘one always notes that the stars rise and set at the same hour for the same 
region of the earth’. This is an astronomical error that Aristotle could not have 
committed; and in the cited place, what Aristotle actually says (according to the 
version of J. L. Stocks) is that ‘the same stars always rise and set in the same parts 
of the earth’: i.e. that (tacitly presupposing a geographically fixed place of obser- 
vation) the points of the horizon at which a star rises and sets, unlike those for 
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the planets, are constant. On page 65, Aristotle is said to invoke ‘the unhappy 
example of the cylindrical helix’ to illustrate the notion of a trajectory whose 
parts are not superposable. But it seems gratuitous to attribute this blunder to 
Aristotle, when his words do not at all explicitly specify a cylindrical helix, 
referring rather to a mere indefinite ‘spiral’. 

Turning from these technical criticisms to matters of more philosophical 
weight, the reviewer has questions to raise on only two or three points; and 
these are offered only as doubts or alternative suggestions, not as distinct 
objections to Clavelin’s analysis: 

(1) It seems questionable whether the term ‘motive force’ is properly applic- 
able, in Aristotle’s theory, to natural motions. In itself, this issue may be more 
- one of words than of principle: for Aristotle does certainly make (quasi-) 
quantitative statements about the ‘impulse of weight or lightness’, and one 
might find it convenient to call such a quantity a ‘motive force’, even if Aristotle 
himself did not use a similar phrase. But Clavelin takes the notion of motive 
force as attributable to the mover, the efficient cause, of the motion; and this 
makes the issue a substantive one, closely connected with the following. 

(2) Discussing (pp. 67-8) the problem of identifying the ‘mover’ of heavy and 
light bodies, Clavelin concludes that the problem is ‘without issue’: that Aris- 
totle gives no satisfactory answer, but only two ‘indications’ on this point—{#) that 
the first cause of such motions is in the heavens, and (#) that the remover of an 
obstacle is an accidental cause; and that as a ‘practical solution’, when it comes 
to evaluating ‘the force on which such motions depend’, Aristotle simply 
invokes the weight (or lightness) of the bodies. Now, the problem is without a 
doubt a vexed one; but it is possible to construe Aristotle’s statements somewhat 
differently. Aristotle does indubitably refer to weight and lightness as internal 
principles of motion, and does state quantitative relations between these and the 
motions themselves. But such internal principles or ‘natures’ seem rather to be 
considered as formal than as ‘efficient’ causes—i.e. seem to be considered as 
belonging to the ‘essence’ or ‘substance’ of the thing. Accordingly, in treating 
the problem of the causes of natural motion, Aristotle appeals first to his theory 
of the process of generation: ‘Light is generated from heavy, e.g. air from 
water; for water is the first thing that is potentially light, and air is actually light, 
and will at once realise its proper activity as such unless something prevents it. 
The activity of lightness consists in the light thing being . . . high up: when it 
is in the contrary situation, it is being prevented from rising. ... But, be it 
noted, this is the question we are trying to answer—how can we account for the 
motion of light things and heavy things to their proper situations? The reason 
for it is that they have a natural tendency . . . towards a certain position: and 
this constitutes the essence of lightness and heaviness ....’ (Physics VIII 4 
2558-16; cf. De caelo IV 3 310%31: “That which produces upward and down- 
ward motion is that which produces weight and lightness’; and what follows, to 
the end of the chapter.) On this reading, Aristotle’s solution to the problem of 
the efficient cause of ‘natural motions’ is the following: In the most proper 
sense, the efficient cause of the motion of a heavy or light body, i.e. the efficient 
cause of its actualisation as heavy or light, is just the efficient cause of its generation 
as a heavy or light body; but since a body may be ‘actually’ such-and-such, and 
yet prevented from ‘realising its proper activity as such’, in a secondary sense 
the remover of an obstacle is efficient cause (Physics VIII 4 25524: “The thing 
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in a sense is and in a sense is not moved by one who removes what is obstructing 
and preventing its motion’). In neither the proper nor the secondary sense, 
however, does the efficient cause so identified stand in any quantitative relation 
to the local motion of the heavy or light body. 

(3) The alternative reading just suggested by no means invalidates Clavelin’s 
central conclusion in this matter: that Aristotle’s ‘descriptive analysis’ of local 
motion leads to a serious impasse; but it does change the locus of that impasse, 
displacing it at least partly into the ontological sphere. Aristotle appeals to a 
distinction of two senses of ‘potentiality’: water is potentially light as a student is 
potentially learned; air, in one way actually light, may (e.g. in an inverted bottle 
held under water) be in another way still just potentially light, as (say) a sleeping 
scholar has knowledge potentially. Then the efficient cause properly speaking is 
like the teacher; the secondary cause like the alarm clock. However, this analogy 
leads to an equivocation. Aristotle says that ‘air is actually light, and will at once 
realise its proper activity as such unless something prevents it’. He also says that 
‘the activity of lightness consists in... being .. . high up’. But it is not true that 
air, ‘generated’ (e.g. by electrolysis!) at the bottom of a vessel of water, 1s ‘at 
once’ high up (as the wakened scholar may be thought ‘at once’ to know the 
Tliad). Aristotle’s ontological analysis of motion, as (in effect, as Clavelin rightly 
puts it) a process and not a state, enters to resolve this equivocation: what sets in 
‘at once’ is not the full actuality, but the process of actualisation—the ‘activity 
of the potential qua potential’. The trouble is that it is just this intermediate 
process that Aristotle attempts—however unsuccessfully—to put into mathe- 
matical relation with the form, or essence, of the moving body: he relates light- 
ness or weight, not to the height or depth achieved, but to the speed of motion. 
Moreover, in the analogous relations for violent motions, the principle of motion 
that plays the role corresponding to that of weight or lightness in natural motions 
is indeed ‘force’ (cf. e.g. De caelo III 2 30117 ff.), and this is indeed an efficient 
cause of a local motion (not the form of an activity). So Clavelin’s assimilation of 
weight and ‘motive force’, whether or not interpretatively sound, in any case 
corresponds to something in the doctrine—something that on the present con- 
struction amounts to a conceptual incoherence in the ontological account of 
motion. 


An allied point can be made with respect to the remaining case of natural 
motion in Aristotle: the eternal circular motion of the heavenly bodies. Here 
there is no question of a force: beyond controversy, Aristotle assigns this motion 
to the sphere of activity, essence, and form; it is the full activity of the heavenly 
substance. But how can this be-reconciled with the ontological analysis of 
motion? How can such a motion be regarded as other than a ‘state’ of being? Or, 
to put the problem in its most specific form: how can Aristotle’s doctrine on the 
character of the motions of the heavenly bodies be squared with his ontological 
principle that change, hence more particularly motion, hence still more particu- 
larly local motion, requires for its very definition—that is, for its ontological 
intelligibility—a terminus a quo and a terminus ad quem? (Clavelin cites the 
principle on page 24 [cf. also p. 115: ‘an initial term and a final term are abso- 
lutely required for motion to have a meaning and a function’]; but when he 
discusses circular motion, on page 43, and credits Aristotle with a coherent 
analysis of its status, he does not raise this question.) 
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Chapter II, on the conceptions of the fourteenth-century schools of Oxford 
and Paris, suffers more pervasively from the weakness of technical base that has 
shown itself in the first chapter only in isolated points. Nevertheless, the chapter 
(with Appendices I and TI, on Oresme’s theory of ‘configurations’ and on ‘Brad- 
wardine’s law’) is richly and reliably informative on the technical notions intro- 
duced in that remarkable period; and if, as the reviewer believes, the ‘perspec- 
tival judgments of the significance of those technical contributions are wrong in 
important ways, the objective evidence on which the issues must be decided is 
presented by Clavelin with thoroughness, care, and clarity. This presentation is 
an excellent summary and appreciation of the work of the principal cultivators 
of this field (among whom, of course, the pioneer was Duhem, and the author of 
the most central and definitive studies has been Anneliese Maier). The longest 
section deals with the development of fundamental conceptions of kinematics 
(under the scholastic title of ‘analysis of motion in its effects’); it is in this 
development, as Clavelin remarks, that ‘the originality of the fourteenth century 
manifests itself most brilliantly’. The remaining sections treat the problem of 
‘moving forces’ (the ‘impetus’ dynamics of Buridan and his disciples), and the 
fourteenth-century discussions of cosmological questions; and the chapter ends 
with a summary and appraisal—a ‘striking of the balance’—of the contributions 
of these schools to the theory of motion. This general appraisal is, on the whole, 
characteristically judicious; its chief points may be summarised as follows: 


(1) The most important contributions of the fourteenth-century’ schools 
were to the ‘descriptive analysis of motion with respect to its effects’—1.e. 
to kinematics: namely, the notion of instantaneous velocity (as an 
‘intensive magnitude’—a conception to whose development, starting 
from an idea of Duns Scotus’s, Clavelin devotes an interesting discus- 
sion); concepts appropriate to the description and classification of non- 
uniform motions; and, in particular, the law connecting distance tra- 
versed with time of traversal for a ‘uniformly diform’ (ie. uniformly 
accelerated) motion (‘average velocity law’; ‘law of odd numbers’). 

(2) Next in importance (although, according to Clavelin, of far smaller 
interest for the later development) were the dynamical considerations 
belonging to Buridan’s theory of impetus, which ‘contributes to the 
clarification of the problem of moving forces, by eliminating the role of 
the medium in violent motions, and by suggesting a less arbitrary 
explanation of the acceleration of natural motions’. 

(3) The development of the ‘descriptive analysis of motion with respect to 
its causes’, represented by the (in effect) logarithmic law of Bradwardine 
connecting velocity and ratio of force to resistance, is by contrast an 
isolated scholastic episode: Bradwardine’s law possessed formal superiori- 
ties over Aristotle’s, so far as the dialectical discussions were concerned, 
and it was consequently adopted by all the principal fourteenth-century 
physicists; but neither from the point of view of the truth about motion, 
nor from the point of view of the development of classical mechanics, did 
it have any real significance. 

(4) The achievements of the fourteenth century have to be regarded as 
bounded by the following rather severe limiting factors: (a) The frame- 
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work of Aristotelian general principles—the ontological principles affect- 
ing the conception of motion (motion intelligible only as a ‘process’, not 
as a ‘state’); the intrinsic physical analysis of motion (relation of mover 
and moved); the principles of the cosmological order, and the subordina- 
tion of motion to that order, with the associated distinction of motions 
into natural and violent and the theory of the elements—all this persists 
intact and unchallenged. (b) The investigations of the fourteenth century, 
in the spirit of the commentaries, were characterised by a close compart- 
mentalisation of their respective domains. Thus, not only were the results 
not brought to bear upon a critique of the general principles of motion, 
but even in points of technical detail there was no attempt to employ new 
conceptions introduced in a certain context in a discussion that tradition 
separated from that context. The most striking example is that of falling 
bodies: no trace is to be found of an attempt to associate the motion of 
falling bodies to any one of the kinematical classes newly defined and 
analysed in the fourteenth century—in particular, no suggestion is found 
that such motion is (or is not!) ‘uniformly difform’; and Clavelin notes 
that ‘traditionally the natural motion of heavy bodies belonged to the 


analysis quoad causas and not quoad effectus’. 


Of these main conclusions, all are defensible, and in the reviewer’s own 
judgment most are entirely correct; only in the appraisal of the value of the 
theory of impetus would the reviewer be inclined to suggest another view. But 
on a finer scale, the imperfections already mentioned appear; some examples 
follow, starting with a few ‘rather technical points, and proceeding to broader 
issues: 

(1) In explaining the development of the notion of velocity as an ‘intensive 
magnitude’, Clavelin starts from the distinction between processes of change that 
occur by ‘intensification’ or ‘remission’ of a quality of the subject, and those that 
consist in an ‘addition’ or ‘subtraction’ of parts: the traditional distinction of 
‘interisive’ and ‘extensive’ magnitudes. He then notes a second distinction, which 
separates local motion from all others (including growth/diminution, itself a 
change of an extensive magnitude): in all other cases, what changes is an ‘internal 
determination’ of the subject, whereas in local motion there is no such determi- 
nation that changes. To remove this disparity, Clavelin tells us, Duns Scotus 
introduced the notion of the ubi, an instantaneous determination of the mobile 
which stands in the same relation to local motion as degree of temperature to 
change of warmth, degree of moistness to change of humidity, or size to growth 
and diminution. Clavelin then proceeds (pp. 78-9) to remark that this ‘compari- 
son’ (between local motion and the change of an intensive magnitude) implies a 
‘reciprocity’: ‘just as a heating or cooling must be related to the action of these 
qualities, heat and cold’, so must local motion be ‘related to the action of a 
quality’. And this quality can only be velocity: hence velocity as an intensive 
quantity, characterising a local motion at each instant. 

The data in this account are of great interest; but the last argument—which is 
not attributed by Clavelin to any of the sources, and is presumably his con- 
jectural reconstruction—is, even as dialectics, quite inadmissible (indeed, 
incoherent). T'he ‘comparison’ based upon the ubi is already ‘reciprocal’: what is 
‘actualised’ in local motion, as heat is actualised in heating, is (if anything) ubi 
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(i.e. ‘here or there’), not velocity: indeed, local motion is surely not to be identi- 
fied with intensification or remission of velocity! 

(z) Discussing Oresme’s analysis of non-uniform motion with the help of his 
celebrated configurationes, Clavelin refers to the conception introduced by 
Oresme of the ‘quantity of velocity’: ‘the sum, or at least synthesis, of all the 
intensities that the velocity has assumed’. In some sense, this notion clearly 
reaches toward the modern notion of an ‘integral’ of the velocity; and since 
Oresme identifies the ‘quantity of velocity’ with the area of the configuratio, and 
since also he normally chooses for longitudo or abscissa of a configuratio of 
velocity a line representing the time, in practice the concept is that of the time- 
integral of velocity—hence the distance traversed. (Or, as one may also say, 
Oresme’s ‘quantitas velocitatis’ amounts to the total change of ubi in a motion: 
so that żhis sense of ‘velocity’ does stand to local motion as heat to heating. But 
Clavelin neglects this point.) 

Now, these are exceedingly important considerations; and Clavelin’s account 
(pp. 90-1) makes them quite apparent. But he offers a comment that introduces a 
very bad confusion: 


In a text justly highlighted by A. L. Maier, we see Oresme implicitly 
assimilate the quantity of velocity to the total velocity, that is to the greatest 
value attained by the velocity in the course of the motion. But the total 
velocity, in the Middle Ages, is by definition proportional to the path 
traversed during a given time: to assimilate the quantity of velocity to the 
total velocity then amounts quite precisely to considering that the space 
traversed as result of a process of variation is directly proportional to the 
surface of the configuratio expressing this process. 


The last conclusion is very important, and is that of Oresme. The argument, 
however, contains a double confusion: (a) the maximum velocity is (in general) 
proportional neither to the ‘path traversed during a given time’ nor to the total 
space traversed; (b) the path traversed during a given time (itself not a well- 
defined quantity) is (if more precisely defined—say, by specifying the first, or 
last, or medial, unit of time during the process) not proportional to the total 
space traversed. T'o attribute these (or any of these) erroneous proportionalities 
to ‘the Middle Ages’ seems rather too sweeping, and not clearly substantiated: 
and Clavelin does not appear to realise that they are errors. In any case, neither 
confusion is found in the quoted passage of Oresme. On the contrary, in that 
passage Oresme concludes that the ‘total velocity’ of a certain process is four 
times ‘the velocity of its first part’; but during the process in question, the 
instantaneous velocity grows without bound—so by ‘total velocity’ Oresme cannot 
possibly mean maximum velocity; moreover, in that process a path of length 4s is 
described in two units of time, whereas during its ‘first part’, of duration one 
unit, the distance s is covered—so Oresme 1s plainly and simply not comparing, 
under the name ‘total velocity’, spaces traversed ‘during a given time’. Clavelin’s 
interpretation rests upon nothing in the passage but the words ‘total velocity’, 
with the unsupported construction—or pair of constructions—he puts upon 
them. In view of the tangle of confusions thereby introduced into an otherwise 
quite lucid analysis, both historical supporting evidence and conceptual analysis 
are clearly called for; their absence leads one to suspect that the confusions are 
in fact Clavelin’s, and the constructions in question incorrect. 
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(3) On pages 87-8 and 95-6, we find the discussion, following Swineshead, of 
a case of ‘difformly difform’—that is, non-uniformly accelerated—motion. It is 
the case of a velocity that changes stepwise, with intervals of constancy forming 
a geometric progression whose ratio is $. As to the velocities in successive 
intervals, they are described on page 87 as being augmented or diminished 
‘according to a rate fixed arbitrarily’, and (more particularly) on page 95 as 
‘doubled successively in each proportional part of the time’. Yet in both places 
the sequence of velocities is in fact given as the arithmetic progression a, 2a, 34, 
.,na,...1 Further, we are told on page 95 that ‘the fourteenth century 
knew this mode of variation under yet another form’: in this ‘second form’, the 
successive velocities are the same as before, and the corresponding time-intervals 
~—instead of 1/2, 1/4, 1/8, etc.—are 1, 1/2, 1/4, etc. Since this ‘difference of form’ 
consists only in a choice of a new unit of time, it is hard to see why it should be 
worth mentioning. Doubtless it is a correct scholarly remark that these two modes 
of description appear in the texts; but to make a point of this is surely to over- 
emphasise purely literary considerations; and to say that ‘the fourteenth century 
knew’ these two ‘forms’ of the process is to underestimate badly the mathematical 
understanding of the thinkers concerned—by suggesting that they did not 
‘know’ equally well the ‘forms’ in which the times are called b, b/2, b/4, etc 
with any given b. (In point of fact, Oresme, in the passage referred to in (2) 
above, describing just this mode of variation, speaks of a mobile which ‘is moved, 
in the first proportional part of any time so divided, with any velocity; and in the 
second is moved with double velocity; and in the third with triple [ete.]’.) 
Finally, in the same connection, Clavelin remarks (60) that ‘this mode of varia- 
tion produces the same results as a uniform variation’, He presumably refers 
to the fact that the distances traversed in the first half and the second half of the 
total duration of this process have the ratio 1:3. But this is a very superficial (and 
very limited) coincidence; the properties, or ‘results’, of this motion are clearly 
altogether different from those of uniform acceleration: e.g. in this motion the 
speed becomes infinite in a finite time! (Two glosses on this passage: (i) Clearly 
a motion which ‘produces the same results’ as a uniformly accelerated motion 
must be a uniformly accelerated motion. (ii) A motion uniformly accelerated 
from rest at time ¢ describes distances whose ratio is 1:3 in every pair of equal 
time-intervals of which the first begins at ż and the second immediately follows 
the first. The motion in question does not possess this property. Moreover, 
even this stronger property is not sufficient to characterise uniformly accelerated 
motion.) 


(4) In discussing the arguments by which the ‘mean-velocity theorem’ for 
uniformly accelerated motion was established by the scholars of Merton College, 
Clavelin remarks that the proofs were numerous, and proceeds (p. 93): ‘We shall 
leave aside the purely syllogistic proofs, much in favour at Oxford, and restrict 
ourselves to those that rest explicitly upon a quantification of the process of 
variation’. The example chosen for discussion is a very interesting demonstration 
by Swineshead. However, it is prima facie most puzzling that any proof of such a 
result could have been ‘purely syllogistic’, and have failed to rest upon a ‘quanti- 
fication of the process of variation’. The example cited by Clavelin of a proof of 
this sort (footnote 52) is one given by Heytesbury. When one checks the cited 
text, one finds that the form of Heytesbury’s argument is indeed syllogistic; but 
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that (of course!) the ultimate premises of the series of syllogisms are propositions, 
taken as evident, about quantitative characteristics of uniformly accelerated 
motions. What is altogether striking, however, is the fact that the basic idea of 
Heytesbury’s proof is precisely the same as the basic idea of Swineshead’s. To 
distinguish between the two in the terms already quoted, suggesting a rather 
fundamental contrast, and not to record the identity of the quite remarkable key 
principle of both, is in the reviewer’s opinion a regrettable subordination of 
conceptual substance to merely rhetorical form. 


(5) A somewhat similar tendency is seen in the following case, also involving 
a comparison of Heytesbury and Swineshead, in which the issues involved are of 
considerably wider significance. We have already seen the general assessment that 
Clavelin makes of the fourteenth-century contributions to the theory of motion, 
and of their limitations. In respect of the contributions to kinematics—which he 
ranks most highly—he offers a series of more special judgments of a rather 
negative character. One of these is the claim that the kinematics of the fourteenth 
century was not ‘logically articulated’ as ‘an ordered whole.’ Now, this claim may, 
in some sense and to some degree, be justified and important; but in what sense, 
and to what degree, remains obscure; in any event the following passage (p. 97) 
is wide of the mark: 


Certain texts might cause one to believe that the ‘law of distances’ is 
articulated logically upon the ‘law of the mean degree’, as Galileo will have 
it, and as is necessary if one is to have a coherent science of motion. In 
fact, this is so little the case that one sees the two propositions deduced 
alternatively the one from the other; Heytesbury, for example, deduces the 
law of distances from the law of the mean degree; Calculator, on the 
contrary, bases himself expressly upon the law of distances to prove the law 
of the mean degree, showing that the second would be violated if the first were 
not true [sic; but evidently ‘second’ and ‘first’ should be exchanged]. 


_ In the first place, the statement that ‘Calculator’—that is, Swineshead— 
‘bases himself upon’ the law of distances to prove the law of the mean velocity is 
somewhat misleading. Swineshead gives a series of proofs of the mean speed 
theorem; one of these, as has already been remarked, is essentially the same as 
that of Heytesbury. It is true that one of Swineshead’s proofs derives the mean 
speed theorem from the law of distances; but the proof in question is not ‘based 
upon’ the latter, since the distance law itself is established in the course of the 
argument: that is, Swineshead (by a most interesting piece of reasoning) estab- 
lishes the law of distances directly, and then derives the law of the mean speed 
from it. Clavelin’s words, implying a defect of ‘logical articulation’ and a lack of 
‘coherence’, suggest—if they do not strictly imply—a net circularity in the 
reasoning of Heytesbury and Swineshead taken together. No such circularity is 
present. 

But what is more seriously wrong with this passage is its underlying premise, 
that there is one special order of ‘logical articulation’ of propositions or laws that 
must necessarily be followed for a science to be ‘coherent’. This notion seems to 
reflect a quite serious misunderstanding of the methodology both of mathematics 
and of empirical science. Swineshead’s interest in alternative proofs, by different 
routes, involving (in part) opposite sequences of conditional ‘dependence’, may 
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be an expression of the spirit of scholasticism; yet it is no less a characteristic 
interest of the sophisticated mathematical investigator, and would appear 
anything but bizarre to a mathematician or theoretical physicist of our own day. 

The worst consequence of this assumption of a canonically correct order of 
exposition—or of deduction—is that, there being in fact no conceptual basis 
determining such an order, the assumption can only lead to the adoption, as 
standard, of the order that is found in some ‘classical’ modern text. In other 
words, as in the preceding case (4), it becomes a matter of rhetorical form, or 
expository style, taking on the role of criterion for judgment that ought rather to 
turn upon conceptual content: a substitution of an essentially literary standard 
for a scientific or philosophical one. 


(6) Clavelin argues that no clear concept of acceleration was possessed by the 
fourteenth-century schoolmen. The assertion is first made about Oresme in 
particular (p. 83): ‘A considerable distance no doubt separates the velocitatio of 
Oresme and acceleration in the modern sense; Oresme does not know the idea of 
an instantaneous variation of velocity, and the velocttatio only designates the 
manner in which the augmentation of velocity operates in the whole time of 
motion’. The evidence upon which this assertion rests is presented on pages 
99-103. This evidence is, in itself, of considerable interest: it bears upon the 
question of the ontological interpretation of the processes of ‘intension’ and 
‘remission’ of qualities, or of ‘intensive quantities’. The Scotists, and William of 
Ockham, viewed such processes as occurring by addition and subtraction of 
increments; that is to say, they regarded the differences of intensive magnitude as, 
themselves, truly ‘individuated’ magnitudes, which are adjoined to or detached 
from the initial magnitudes. Clavelin argues that the texts indicate that this view 
was not shared by the physicists of Oxford and Paris. His argument, in general, is 
far from conclusive; but in the case of Oresme he is able to cite a decisive passage 
(p. 103): “There is [in the intension of any intensible quality] neither plurality, 
nor real accumulation of degrees, as certain people think. The quality, during the 
whole time of alteration, is a successive quality, different in every part of that 
time’. In particular, then, for Oresme, a changing velocity is a wholly new 
velocity at each instant. This conclusion—in which Clavelin agrees with An- 
neliese Maier against Duhem and Clagett—is unquestionably sound. 

The problem lies in the inference Clavelin makes from this conclusion, 
supposed as valid for all the physicists in question (p. 103; italics added here): 


There is not, therefore, in the fourteenth century, any quantification of the 
concept of acceleration, in the strict sense. One could not even say, without 
abuse of terms, that the idea of acceleration is present in the Mertonians and 
the Parisians. They saw indeed that a velocity may be affected with diverse 
variations, and they described these; but the variations always remained 
total processes, distributed over the whole time of the motion; they never 
conceived the idea of a variation in an instant, by addition of a determinate 
quantity of velocity. 
This ‘idea’, as here formulated (and described on p. 102 as ‘one of the capital 
acquisitions of Galileo’), is, taken strictly, quite incompatible with the concept of 
acceleration: addition of a determinate, non-zero, increment of velocity in an 
instant characterises a discontinuously varying motion; whereas the idea of a 
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determinate ‘infinitesimal’ increment, which is what Clavelin doubtless intends, 
is not a clear and well-defined conception at all. On the other hand, if one turns to 
the passage from Oresme cited by Clavelin (p. 82) immediately before his first 
denial to Oresme of the concept of acceleration ‘in the modern sense’, one finds 
that Oresme says the following about velocitatio: 


Every velocity can be increased or diminished. Its continuous increase is 
called velocitatio, and this velocitatio or augmentation of velocity can itself 
be quicker or slower. Whence the fact that sometimes the velocity is increas- 
ing and the velocttatio is decreasing, whereas at other times both increase 
together. 


This passage—especially the last sentence—is extraordinarily hard to reconcile 
with Clavelin’s commentary upon it. To describe the velocitatio as itself varying 
in a definite sense over a time-interval, and to distinguish so emphatically its 
variation from that of the velocity, is surely not to regard the velocitatio, qua 
variation of velocity, as a ‘total process, distributed over the whole time of 
motion’; but rather to regard it as an ‘intensive quality’ in its own right—indeed, 
for Oresme, to regard it, like velocity, as a ‘successive’ quality, ‘different i in every 
part of that time’. 

If the passage from Oresme allows any margin of doubt as to the strict paral- 
lelism, for him, of the quantitative status of velocity and of acceleration, a quota- 
tion from Swineshead given by Clavelin on page 87 allows no such margin at all: 
Swineshead affirms explicitly that ‘intensio motus is related to motion in the same 
way as motion to space: for as space is traversed by means of motion, so motion is 
acquired by means of intensio motus’. Swineshead proceeds (this is not quoted by 
Clavelin) to explain the quantitative analogy of the measures of motion and of 
intensio motus: the former is measured by the line described in a given time, the 
latter by the ‘latitude of motion’ acquired—+.e. the increment of velocity—in a 
given time. It is worth noting that this strict analogy would make it altogether 
natural to proceed to further—indeed, to arbitrary—time-derivatives of a 
variable: the conception that underlies the analogy, as Swineshead expressly puts 
it, is that an ‘intensive quality’ is ‘acquired by means of’ another such quality, its 
‘intensio’; and this principle clearly serves to generate an unending sequence of 
derived ‘qualities’. Although the fourteenth-century physicists may not have gone 
so far as to generalise their conception in this way, the mere fact that they pos- 
sessed a conception so immediately susceptible of such generalisation is testi- 
mony to the ‘modern sense’ in which they understood acceleration—to which the 
(intrinsically interesting) ontological issue discussed by Clavelin is irrelevant. 


Before leaving the consideration of the fourteenth century, one small but 
rather striking point is worth remarking upon. On pages 115-18, Clavelin con- 
siders certain metaphysical analyses of the problem of motion, space, and the 
void. In the course of the discussion, he refers to Duhem as having attributed to 
Oresme a conception of ‘absolute space’ that anticipated the conception of 
Newton. Clavelin rejects this interpretation of Oresme’s view, on the grounds 
that Oresme did not, like Newton, conceive motion as a ‘state’ of the moving 
body; in particular, a state with a tendency to peraist. (It may, however, be 
questioned .whether the concept of motion as a ‘state’ and the concept of 
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‘absolute space’ have so intimate a connection; at any rate, such contemporaries 
of Newton as Huygens and Leibniz accepted the former and rejected the latter— 
and the reverse would seem to be even easier.) Clavelin then remarks (p. 117) 
that the whole discussion, in Oresme, takes place in a theological context: 


Some pages earlier, Oresme speaks of space as of ‘the immensity of God 
himself’, repeating almost word for word an opinion maintained by Brad- 
wardine, who saw in space the infinite place of the divine power. 


The striking point—ignored by Clavelin—is that this theologico-physical 
position of Bradwardine and Oresme (on which çf. further Clavelin’s citations on 
p. 118) is very close indeed to the view of Henry More and of Newton himself on 
the relation of space to God. It is so close that the question of a possible con- 
tinued tradition, of an actual influence, quite naturally arises. In any case, we 
certainly do not have here a basis for denying an anticipation of Newton by 
Oresme! ` 


2 This discussion of the early part of Clavelin’s book should suffice to give an 
idea of its strengths and weaknesses. It is clear that a treatment of the entire 
work on the same scale would produce a commentary rather than a review. The 
remainder of this essay will be devoted, instead, to the consideration of two 
large issues in the philosophical interpretation of Galileo. In differing with 
Clavelin on these issues, I shall not (as in previous cases) be expressing the 
judgment that his treatment of these issues is technically deficient (although, 
on details, criticisms of that nature may of course occur). Rather, it is a merit in a 
major philosophical study of a major figure to provide a focus for serious 
discussion of important controversial questions; and it is in the spirit of such 
constructive controversy—and in explicit recognition of the merits of this work 
—-that I proceed to the following matters. 


(a) The relation of Galileo’s Copernicanism to his mechanics 
> In the introduction to his Second Part: Copernicanism and the Science of 
Motion, Clavelin writes as follows (pp. 181-2): 


From 1602 to 1642 the researches of Galileo will arrange themselves 
about two essential preoccupations: the justification of Copernicanism on 
the one hand, the construction of a mathematicised science of the motion of 
heavy bodies on the other. T'wo works will mark their’outcome: the Dialogue 
on the two principal systems of the World in 1632, the Discourses and mathe- 
matical demonstrations concerning two new sciences in 1638... . 

Now it is easy to show that in the formation of classical mechanics a role 
of the first rank, hardly less important than that of the Discourses, is to be 
attributed to the Galilean cosmology. Since antiquity, in fact, heliocentrism 
had encountered a difficulty of a general, and as it were prejudicial, order: 
how to reconcile the possible movement of the Earth, and especially the 
diurnal motion, with ordinary mechanical experience. ...In order to 
remove this objection—or rather the series of objections to which this 
difficulty gives rise—Galileo inaugurates an entirely original approach: 
enunciate the traditional arguments against the diurnal motion in the form 
of mechanical problems; then show that, so specified and interpreted, they 
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lose all force, certain principles of the science of motion allowing in each 
case the reconciliation of the rotation of the Earth with everyday mechanical 
experience. 


This seems to me, so far, a thoroughly correct and admirably clear statement 
of the case. But Clavelin proceeds (pp. 182-183): 


In fact the true problem is to evaluate that contribution [of cosmology to 
mechanics] at its true rate, and especially compared to that of the Discourses. 
The approach adopted by Galileo suggests a solution. To remove the argu- 
ments against the diurnal motion, Galileo . . . uses principles and concepts 
taken from the science of motion: everything therefore lets one suppose, at 
first view, that the mechanical analyses of the cosmological work apply to 
special cases a science previously elaborated—just that which the Discourses 
will later divulge. ... 

Without being radically incorrect, such a reconstruction nevertheless has 
serious defects. The most important, without a doubt, is that it tends to 
efface the differences (although they are evident) that separate the Dialogue 
and the Discourses. It is in fact striking to note that . . . the Dialogue makes 
no direct use of the very precise theorems and propositions that constitute 
the science of naturally accelerated motion and of the motion of projectiles. ... 
But the principles used in the one and the other work present a no less 
pronounced contrast. It is remarkable, for example, that one of the principles 
whose role is decisive in the Dialogue [and here a footnote names the 
principle of mechanical relativity] is not even enunciated in the Discourses; 
as to the principles that figure in both works, neither their formulation nor 
the manner in which they intervene in the reasoning are really comparable. 
Now it suffices to consider, even briefly, the nature of the problems debated in 
the Dialogue and in the Discourses, to understand that, far from being 
accidental, these divergences rather illustrate the characteristic irreducibility 
of the two investigations. 


Here I disagree, both on the conceptual and on the literary issues. As to the 
latter, in my view the difference in logical organisation, in formulation, and in 
argumentation, between the Dialogue and the Discourses, has far less to do with a 
radical distinction in the investigations they concern whan with a difference in 
rhetorical intent: the earlier book was addressed to a wider audience than the 
later one, and treated matters of great—even sensational—popular interest. 
Moreover, quite apart from their cause or occasion, the facts themselves of the 
literary relationship between these books are exaggerated in the quoted passage. 
For instance, in Day Two of the Dialogue, Salviati states: “The acceleration of 
straight motion in heavy bodies proceeds according to the odd numbers begin- 
ning from one. ... Or we may say that the spaces passed over [starting from 
rest] are to each other as the squares of the times’. And when Sagredo asks 
whether there is a ‘mathematical proof’ of this statement, Salviati replies: ‘Most 
purely mathematical; and not only of this, but of many other beautiful properties 
belonging to natural motions and to projectiles also, all of which have been 
discovered and proved by our friend’. How, then, can it be maintained that ‘the 
Dialogue makes no direct use of the very precise theorems and propositions that 
constitute the science of naturally accelerated motion and of the motion of 
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projectiles’? An issue might be made of whether the theorem quoted (as well as 
others) are ‘used’, or only cited, in the Dialogue; but such an argument would 
skate on rather thin ice. At any rate, one can scarcely doubt that the Dialogue 
does indeed—as a literary work—have available as a resource ‘a science pre- 
viously elaborated—just that which the Discourses will later divulge’. Even more: 
when Salviati goes on to say that he has ‘seen and studied’ all these properties, 
which had been ‘discovered and proved by our friend’, it is hard to escape the 
conclusion that the Latin treatise De motu locali, read and discussed by the 
participants in the Discourses on Days Three and Four, had even been written 
down earlier than the Dialogue. 

But the deeper question is that of the conceptual and methodological con- 
nections of Galileo’s cosmological and his mechanical researches. And on this 
point, I believe that Clavelin is quite right to dismiss as over-simple the view that 
Galileo first elaborated a science of motion, and then ‘applied’ this science to 
remove the traditional objections to a motion of the earth. However, the true 
relationship of the two investigations appears to me to be, not the radical diver- 
gence or ‘characteristic irreducibility’ that Clavelin finds, but a closer and more 
intricate dialectical interplay than is postulated by the naive view that we both 
oppose. 

Galileo’s characteristic mode of theoretical procedure is the elaboration of 
principles in the treatment of concrete problems. Thus, unlike the fourteenth- 
century physicists, Galileo did not content himself with handling special prob- 
lems in isolated compartments, but had always an eye out for unforeseen rele- 
vance; that this was a definite and deliberate policy with him is abundantly 
clear from the conversation of his dialogical characters. And unlike, for instance, 
Descartes on the other hand, Galileo did not attempt to formulate with precision 
the most general principles of the science taking shape at his hands—presumably 
because those principles had not reached a degree of precision in his own mind 
that altogether satisfied him (although other reasons too may have operated 
here). 

Now, as Clavelin has remarked in the paragraph quoted at the beginning of 
this section, Copernicanism set for Galileo a whole series of dynamical problems 
—which, in another perspective, were also parts of the general problem of a 
radical revision of the physics of local motion (a revision that the new cosmology 
obviously demanded). On the other hand, even without the shift in cosmology, 
the traditional physics of the motion of falling/floating bodies and of projectiles 
had well-known and serious difficulties, to which the fourteenth-century discus- 
sions of Bradwardine, Buridan, and others attest—and which those discussions 
clearly did not resolve. 

In my view of the work of Galileo, it is perhaps his most profound achieve- 
ment to have made, in this situation, a virtue of his necessity: to have found, 
precisely in reflecting upon the cosmological difficulties, one of the fundamental 
clues to the solution of the problems of ‘everyday mechanical experience’— 
Clavelin’s expression—that the traditional physics had never been able to deal 
with satisfactorily. In doing this, Galileo (as he proudly asserts) created ‘a very 
new science dealing with a very ancient subject’; he also produced a powerful 
dialectical support for the new cosmology he had embraced. (But the curve of 
this dialectical process does not come to its full terminus in the work of Galileo. 
The dynamical principles of Galileo, refined and developed by Huygens, led 
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finally to the universal mechanics of Newton: Newton offers his mechanical 
concepts and laws as the essential results of his predecessors, ‘confirmed by 
abundance of experiments’ ; and, applying these mechanical principles to motions 
in the heavens, he shows that, of the current cosmological hypotheses, only the 
Copernican is—approximately—compatible with them. The whole series of 
refléctions, starting from the difficulties posed by Copernicanism, ends thus by 
establishing the latter as the only viable position.) 

The fundamental clue discovered by Galileo in the cosmological situation was 
the principle of dynamical relativity. For the central difficulty was: how can the 
earth’s motion not give rise to perceptible disturbances among bodies on the 
earth? And the principle of dynamical relativity is nothing but the reformulation 
of this point, not as a ‘difficulty’ but as a general rule: a certain general class of 
motions, to membership in which the motion of the earth approximates, has the 
property of never affecting the behaviour of bodies which (besides their several 
particular motions) share a common motion of that class. 

That Galileo did possess such a principle of dynamical relativity, and did, in 
the Dialogue, both argue for it, and use it to solve objections to Copernicanism, 
is well known and uncontroversial. The principle as formulated above is vague, 
in so far as it fails to specify precisely the class of motions concerned; and Galileo 
himself never offers a definitive declaration on the point. But it is clear that, if 
one assumes rest to persist in the absence of any perturbing factor, then any 
motion of the class in question must equally tend to persist: the ‘law of inertia’ 
for such motions is an immediate consequence of the principle of relativity. The 
difficulty of characterising the distinguished class of motions leads to a corres- 
ponding difficulty in the law of inertia. The earth’s motion, to which the prin- 
ciple of relativity is supposed to apply, is (roughly) ‘circular’; and we have, 
correspondingly, Galileo’s principle of ‘circular inertia’. Yet it is quite impossible 
to maintain coherently that uniform circular motion is the motion to which 
dynamical relativity applies, and it is very likely that Galileo was more or less 
aware of this. (Two pieces of evidence: (1) Galileo’s theory of the tides, which 
attributes a perceptible effect to the earth’s motion; (2) the fact that in the 
Discourses the principle of conservation is applied to motions in arbitrary 
directions at the earth’s surface. On the latter point, see the scholium following 
Proposition XXIII on naturally accelerated motion [pp. 242-4 of the Edizione 
nazionale], where ascending motion on an inclined plane is treated as a composite 
of ‘two different states’: one a motion whose speed ‘is permanently maintained 
during the ascent’, so that it ‘would if acting alone carry the body at a uniform 
rate to infinity’; the second a uniformly accelerated motion of descent along the 
inclined plane, which, when superposed upon the former, eventually cancels it, 
so that the rise comes to an end and a fall supervenes.) 

In any case, whether or not Galileo explicitly realised the difficulty that 
remained in his principle of relativity, the close connection between that prin- 
ciple and his conception of inertia is very clear from the fact that the same 
difficulty does present itself equally in both. It is also plain that the concept of 
the ‘independent composition’ of an inertial and an accelerated motion is a 
corollary of dynamical relativity. Therefore, although it is quite true that rela- 
tivity is not directly invoked in the Discourses, it seems to me wide of the mark on 
Clavelin’s part to take this as exhibiting a radical ‘irreducibility’ of the Discourses 
and the Dialogue. More characteristic, in my view, of the relationship of the two 
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works is the circumstance that Galileo’s solution of the famous objection about 
the stone dropped from the mast of a ship in motion—in Day Two of the 
Dialogue—is precisely equivalent (despite differences of expository form) to 
the theory of projectile motion in Day Four of the Discourses. This is the ex- 
ample par excellence of what I have called Galileo’s ‘making a virtue of his 
necessity’: for the explanation of projectile motion had been a problem at least 
since Aristotle; and Galileo succeeds, on the basis afforded by the imagined 
experiment of the ship—corresponding (by analogy, on the Copernican hypo- 
thesis), or reducible (by the principle of dynamical relativity), to the unproble- 
matic case of a stone dropped from a tower—not only in giving a full account of 
the dynamical factors involved in such motion, but even—once his theory of 
falling bodies is developed—in giving a complete mathematical characterisation 
of the motion: a complete ‘descriptive analysis’, to put it in a quite un-Galilean 
way, both ‘quoad causas’ and ‘quoad effectus’. 

To conclude discussion of this point, I should like to suggest a conjectural 
explanation for the striking omission of any reference, in the Discourses, to the 
principle of dynamical relativity. My suggestion is that Galileo was concerned to 
avoid, in this work written under the shadow of the Church’s ban, any overt 
reference to the condemned cosmological principles; and that the principle of 
relativity was too closely identified with Copernicanism to appear safe in this 
respect. Consider the words of Salviati, declining public discussion of a cosmo- 
logical point on Galileo’s behalf (Day Four, just before Proposition Four): ‘He 
did not wish to speak of it, lest in view of the odium which his many discoveries 
had already brought upon him, this might be adding new fuel to the fire. But if 
anyone desires such information he can obtain it for himself from the theory set 
forth in the present treatment’. Although the point referred to here is not the 
principle of relativity, the words are quite applicable to it: one can infer from 
Galileo’s theory of projectiles in Day Four, for instance, that the fall of a stone 
along the mast will appear the same on a ship moving uniformly as on one at 
rest. Moreover, Salviati’s hint—that the theory of projectiles has bearings upon the 
questions of cosmology, there for all to see—is pretty broad; and Galileo could 
surely count on any competent reader’s appreciating the relationship of the 
theory of Days Three and Four of the Discorsi to the discussion in Day Two 
of the Dialogo. 


(b) The relationship of Galileo to Plato 

In the course of his extended discussion, in Chapter VIII, of Galileo’s con- 
ception of scientific explanation and of the roles of reason and experiment in the 
validation of scientific theories, Clavelin addresses himself to the well-known 
thesis of Koyré: that for Galileo, as a follower of Plato, ‘it is unnecessary to have 
recourse to experiment in order to recognise the truth’; that, rather, ‘good 
physics is done a priori’. 

Clavelin’s treatment of this issue exhibits his characteristic intellectual 
balance and good sense. Giving full credit to Koyré (and Tannery before him) 
for pointing out how far both Galileo’s methodological doctrine and his actual 
procedure were from simple inductivist empiricism, he firmly rejects their 
extreme conclusions about the apriorism of that doctrine and about Galileo’s 
neglect of experiment in practice. In particular, on the latter point, he finds it 
impossible (p. 433) ‘to subscribe unreservedly to the criticisms that Tannery and 
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Koyré agree in directing against the experiment alleged, in the third day of the 
Discourses, to validate the law of the square of the times’. The grounds he pre- 
sents for his assessment are excellent; the assessment itself appears quite sound. 

And yet, at a crucial point, a curious ambiguity of judgment occurs. In his 
final summing-up (p. 465), Clavelin tells us (justly in my opinion) that the study 
of Galileo ‘allows us to perceive to what extent modern science, far from being 
the negation of philosophy, rests in its origin [‘en son principe’] on certain 
properly philosophical proceedings’; and he concludes: 


In placing us at the very sources of [classical] physics, Galileo recalls to us 
that, born of the substitution of one explicative ideal for another, [that 
physics] is also a wager which, setting aside its successes, is one of the most 
beautiful ventures of reason. Against the ever-recurring temptation of 
positivism or pragmatism, there is no better guarantee than a return to 
Galileo. 


We may pass over the stricture on positivism and pragmatism (which have not 
been subjected to analytical appraisal in the book, and which I should not 
myself wish to condemn—or to praise—without first making certain distinc- 
tions); the important point is the general one: that significant philosophical 
illumination for our understanding of modern physics is to be obtained from 
Galileo. What seems to me an ambiguity of judgment is the contrast between this 
passage—which from its position in the book, its decisive (even lapidary) formu- 
lation, and its relation to Clavelin’s undertaking in its entirety, may be presumed 
to be its author’s deeper conviction—and an earlier statement, made in the midst 
of the discussion of Tannery and Koyré. Speaking of Galileo’s method, he 


there says (p. 434): 


As erroneous as it would be to underestimate the place occupied in it by the 
examination of experience, it would be equally erroneous without more ado 
to connect that place with the explicative procedure of modern science. No 
theorem of the Discourses—this is certain—is induced from experience; all 
are the product of an investigation whose principles have undoubtedly been 
pondered over in connection with facts, but in which the part of reason 
remains largely predominant. 


The disconnection from ‘the explicative procedure of modern science’ seems 
here too lightly assumed. 

It is because I share what I take to be Clavelin’s own true conviction, that the 
natural philosophy of Galileo—and especially his philosophy of the character 
and the method of rational explanation—is of living interest for the philosophy 
of science, that I consider it worthwhile to press the issue of Galileo and Plato. 
But of course a thorough discussion of this issue must turn critically upon the 
philosophical interpretation not only of Galileo, but also of Plato; and is thus 
a venture far beyond the scope of the present essay. I shall restrict myself here 
to a few brief comments, intended to open issues rather than to settle them. 


(1) The interpretation of Plato is not brought under serious consideration by 
Clavelin. In contrast to his thoughtful, scholarly, and subtle analysis of the 
physics of Aristotle, his treatment of Plato is essentially stereotyped. Thus, we 
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find as rubrics for the discussion of Galileo’s alleged Platonism—Table of 
Contents, page 504—the following negative judgments: ‘the principles on which 
explanation is based are for Galileo not innate cognitions’; ‘his conception of 
scientific truth is not apriorist’. These judgments I consider perfectly sound; 
and if sound they clearly defeat the attribution to Galileo of Platonism in the 
sense of Koyré; but to say this is by no means to settle the question of the relation- 
ship of Galileo’s natural philosophy to Plato. 

(2) Galileo’s not infrequent declarations in favour of Plato are explained by 
Clavelin as a tactic intended to ward off accusations of heterodoxy, by placing 
his views under the protection of a respected tradition. The motive is plausible; 
but it could not be sufficient, if the gap between Galileo’s philosophy and Plato’s 
were—to Galileo himself—anything like what Clavelin claims (pp. 462-3): 


From Platonism Galileo asks an alibi against the peripatetic tradition: he 
does not take from it any concept, any methodological idea; the explanatory 
ideal that presides over the Dialogue and the Discourses is as foreign from 
the speculations of the Timaeus as from those of the Physics or the Treatise 
on the Heaven. 


If this were so, Galileo’s literary invocation of Plato would be doubly misguided: 
as a protective device, it would altogether lack credibility; and from a philo- 
sophic point of view, it would be not only unprincipled, but calculated to obscure 
the very ideas that Galileo’s works were intended to propagate. Surely Galileo 
not only was not, but did not wish to be taken for, an apriorist; surely he did not 
mean his cosmology to be regarded as comparable to that of the Timaeus. 
Therefore the sense in which Galileo presented himself as allied to Plato must 
have been different from the sense in which Clavelin rejects the claim. 

(3) A possible literary clue to the relationship of Galileo to Plato is quite 
neglected by Clavelin: namely, Galileo’s use of the dialogue form. The absence 
of any discussion of the significance of this rhetorical made seems to me unfortu- 
nate; for I believe that analysis of Galileo’s dialogical exposition can be rather 
rewarding—and especially so in connection with the Discourses (despite the fact 
that this work is generally considered somewhat dry and perfunctory in literary 
construction, in contrast to the more scintillating Dialogue). It is possible, for 
instance, to read the opening pages of Day One of the Discourses as a little treatise 
on epistemology—if one is faithful to the well-known principle of Platonic 
interpretation, that what is displayed in the situation and action of the dialogue 
deserves as much attention as the direct utterances of the protagonist. The 
discussion opens in the Venetian arsenal, with a reflection by Salviati upon the 
relation of the inquiring mind to the practical activity of the artisans. We are at 
once presented by Sagredo with a problem, in the form of a seeming paradox— 
more precisely, a phenomenon, reported by the expert workers, which Sagredo 
finds inexplicable, and whose explanation by the workers themselves (namely, 
that in mechanics ‘one cannot argue from the small to the large, because many 
devices which succeed on a small scale do not work on a large scale’) seems to 
him irreconcilable with the foundations of the science. The problem itself 
eventually (in Day Two) becomes the subject of the first of Galileo’s ‘two new 
sciences’. The artisans’ empirical report was quite correct—but not, of course, 
their explanation; however, the true relationships, when Salviati first hints at 
them, are even more bewildering to Sagredo than the inadequate formula of the 
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workers. The developed theory, of course, is clear and convincing: not only does 
it remove the mystery (as Salviati foreshadows, on the fifth page, when he says, 
although in a much more restricted connection: ‘Surely this is the explanation 
and the moment the cause is known our surprise vanishes ...’), it reveals a 
significant body of previously unsuspected facts. But this theory is not presented 
at once; instead, the whole First Day is devoted to a wide-ranging discussion, 
full of (perhaps somewhat self-consciously Platonic—or Socratic) digressions, 
which manages eventually to introduce the problem of falling bodies as well— 
that is, the subject of the second ‘new science’. A large part of the material of 
these preliminary ‘Discourses’ is incompletely digested, and represents Galileo’s 
tentative thoughts on subjects that he had not—and knew he had not-~brought 
to satisfactory conclusion. The movement of the whole work is from ‘Discourses’, 
which represent inquiry, to ‘Mathematical Demonstrations’, which become 
possible where science has been achieved. The notion of ‘inquiry’ suggested by 
Galileo’s exposition is one which it is not far-fetched at all to compare with 
Plato’s notion of ‘dialectic’; and the movement, through inquiry, from fallacies 
and paradoxes to science, invites comparison (for instance) with the ‘divided 
line’ of the Republic. 

(4) I mean to suggest, of course, not only that the historical question of 
affiliation of Galileo with Plato deserves to be discussed in the context of con- 
siderations like the preceding, but that this wider epistemological/methodological 
context is the right one for the philosophical appreciation of Galileo’s own work. 
Brief reference to Descartes may help to illustrate the point. Both Descartes and 
Galileo professed the ideal of a mathematical and (in some sense) ‘rational’ 
physics. In the detailed work of each one finds a fair share of fantastic ideas and 
of faulty demonstrations. Yet in the work of Galileo, there is a powerful tendency 
for mistakes to be corrected; and in his mature exposition, half-baked notions 
are quite clearly segregated from truly ripened conceptions. Descartes, on the 
other hand, almost never corrects a mistake; and his definitive exposition of his 
physics contains a hopeless intermixture of suggestive ideas and quite grotesque 
ones—with all pronouncements made uniformly ex cathedra. Clavelin is certainly 
right to maintain that ‘apriorism’ of the sort thus exhibited in practice by 
Descartes is eschewed, both in practice and in principle, by Galileo. My sug- 
gestion is that Galileo’s own view of his subtle, flexible, and discriminating 
method has in common with Plato two things: First, the reconciliation of a 
‘mathematical’ and ‘rational’ conception of science with a full recognition of the 
difficulty of coming to know: a reconciliation that is only possible through a 
crucial emphasis upon the process of inquiry itself. Second, a conviction that 
inquiry as such is not a profitable subject for positive doctrinal exposition 
(‘Discourse on Method’, ‘Rules for the Conduct of the Understanding’), but has 
to be learned and taught through its practice—a process which, in turn, may be 
foreshadowed in dramatic representation. In the Two New Sciences, on this 
reading, Galileo has offered us his view of what science is, in the form of a drama- 
tised commentary upon the central work of his own scientific life.* 


HOWARD STEIN 
Columbia University 


*(Editors’ note]: Since this review went to press an English translation of Clavelin’s 
work has appeared called The Natural Philosophy of Galileo, M.1.T. Press, $25.00. 
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